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Preliminary remarks 


The course: time to be taken and principles of construction 


Reading Latin (Text and Vocabulary and Grammar and Exercises) 1s aimed at 
mature beginners in the sixth form (11th—12th grade), universities and adult 
education who want to learn classical or medieval Latin. Trials were carried out 
between 1981 and 1984 at a number of schools, summer schools, universities (at 
home and in the United States, Canada, New Zealand and Denmark) and adult 
education centres, and the final version of the first edition was given to the Press 
in September 1984. 

This second edition has benefited from twenty-five years’ experience with the 
first edition. In that time it has become clear that there was too much Plautus, 
and the transition from the Plautus to the Ciceronian prose of Section 4 was 
too abrupt. As a consequence, we have cut Plautus’ Bacchides (old Section 2), 
whose plot was also found to be excessively complicated, and moved Amphitruo, 
appropriately re-written and slightly extended, back from old Section 3 to replace 
it; and created a brand new Section 3, concentrating on the early history of Rome. 
Here we tell the stories of Aeneas, Romulus and Remus, the rape of Lucretia and 
Hannibal, all of which played a vital part in constructing the Romans’ sense of 
their own identity. 

We have also introduced the ‘momentum’ principle into the Text, i.e. some 
portions of a passage appear with their translation appended, but with their full 
vocabulary still in the vocabulary list. This will enable the reading of the 7ext to be 
speeded up without depriving the teacher of the chance to home in on any lexical 
or grammatical features judged to need attention. However, the teacher needs to 
be warned that the test exercises may cover material found in the momentum 
sections. 

We also decided to move the Running and Learning vocabularies, previously 
placed in the accompanying Grammar, Vocabulary and Exercise volume, onto the 
facing pages of the Text. Each double-page spread now contains Latin text and 
the vocabulary needed to translate it; and the total Latin-English vocabulary to 
be learned now appears at the back of the Zext volume as well as of the Grammar 
volume. As a result, the two volumes are now called Reading Latin: Text and 
Vocabulary and Reading Latin: Grammar and Exercises. 

Our experience strongly suggests that it takes longer to develop a reading 
ability in Latin than it does in Greek. Consequently, in schools and adult education, 
where time is restricted, Reading Latin should be treated as a two-year course. 
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Preliminary remarks 


In universities, on a timetable of three to four hours a week, the first year’s target 
should be the end of Section 4, by which time most of the major grammar will 
have been covered, though better classes may be able to get well into Section 5. 

The principles on which we constructed the course are broadly those of Reading 
Greek, with three important exceptions. First, it became clear early on that Latin 
needs more exercise work than Greek does, and that English into Latin restricted 
to the level of the phrase or single verb has an important part to play (there are 
also English into Latin sentences and simple prose work for those who want 
them). Secondly, we became convinced that if students are ever to read Latin with 
any confidence they must be encouraged from the very beginning to understand 
it, word by word and phrase by phrase, in the same order as it was written. A 
large number of exercises are devoted to this end. In particular, we encourage 
students to analyse out loud their understanding of a sentence as they translate it 
and to indicate what they anticipate next. Thirdly, the role of the Latin language 
in the development of English in particular and Western civilisation and romance 
languages in general is ineradicable. If we ignored that tradition, and concentrated 
narrowly on classical Latin, we felt that we would be depriving students of an 
understanding of Latin’s true importance for the Western world. Consequently, 
while the course teaches classical Latin, the sections of Déliciae Latinae take 
the students into the worlds of pre-classical, post-classical, Vulgate and medieval 
Latin and explore Latin’s influence upon English vocabulary today. All the reading 
material which was attached in the first edition to these Déliciae Latinae sections 
in the Grammar, Vocabulary and Exercises volume has been moved in the second 
edition to the end of the Text and Vocabulary volume, pp. 283-328. But the 
word-building and derivation exercises remain under the Déliciae Latinae from 
Sections 1B to 4E. 


Methodology 


Users of Reading Greek will be familiar with the methodology that we propose. 
There are two working volumes: Text and Vocabulary (TV) and Grammar and 
Exercises (GE), and a support-book for those working mostly on their own (Peter 
Jones and Keith Sidwell, An Independent Study Guide to Reading Latin [second 
edition, Cambridge 2017]). 

Note: teachers are advised to mark in their texts the new syntax and 
accidence that is being introduced in each section. 

Step one: with the help of the running vocabularies in the Text, or with the 
teacher prompting, read and translate the appropriate section of the Latin Text. 
In the course of the translation, the teacher should draw out and formalise on 
the board only the grammar that is set to be learned for that section (this can, 
of course, be done before the Jext is tackled, if the teacher so desires, but our 
experience suggests it is far better to let the students try to see for themselves, 
under the teacher’s guidance, how the new grammar works). 
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Step two: when that is done, students should learn thoroughly the Learning 
vocabulary for the section. Words set to be learned will not be glossed in running 
vocabularies again, unless they occur in the Jext with a different meaning. On 
p. 329 there is a total vocabulary of all words set to be learned with their full 
range of meanings given in this course, and a note of where they should have been 
learned (teachers should use this information when devising their own tests). 

Step three: the grammar of the section should be reviewed and learned thor- 
oughly from the GE volume, and a selection of the exercises tackled. It is 
extremely important to note that the exercises should be regarded as a pool 
out of which the teachers/students should choose what to do, and whether in or 
out of class. Teachers will note that we now regularly offer Either/Or options. 
Some of the simpler exercises we have already split into necessary and optional 
sections, but this principle should be applied to all of them. Most of these should 
be done and graded out of class (this saves much time), but the Reading exercises 
should all be done orally and the students encouraged to analyse out loud their 
understanding of the passage as they read it. This technique should, in time, be 
passed on to the reading of the Zext. It will help you to learn if you read out the 
Latin of the Text and exercises as much as possible. 

We are aware that some teachers of the first edition of the course have created 
online interactive exercises which have proved a success with their students, and 
we hope that these might eventually be made more widely available through 
Cambridge University Press once suitably updated. Any further developments 
in this respect will be announced through the webpage of the Grammar and 
Exercises volume. 

Step four: use as much Déliciae Latinae (or extra reading: see note after step 
five below) as time allows or personal taste dictates. 

Step five: on to the next section of the Zext, and repeat. 


Déliciae Latinae 


Note that in the second edition, we have moved all extra reading material (real 
Latin — and sometimes unreal Latin — except the word-building and derivation 
exercises) from the Grammar volume to the end of this Zext. This material includes 
Deéliciae Latinae from sections 1B to 4C, passages of Rés Gestae Diui Augusti 
and other writers in sections 4D-G, and passages of Virgil’s Aeneid and other 
writers in section SA—G. This now appears as ‘Additional reading for sections 
1B to 5G’, pp. 283-328 of the Text. 

Students who want to have more practice with real Latin can now flip directly 
to these passages, which are equipped with vocabulary and notes at the level of 
the sections to which they are linked. Once more, it must be stressed that these 
readings are not an integral part of the course, though, naturally, using them will 
help develop and strengthen the student’s reading abilities. 


Preliminary remarks 


After Reading Latin 


There are many classical Latin readers designed for the post-beginners’ stage. 
Three that are tied specifically to Reading Latin (and Wheelock’s Latin) are 
Peter Jones, Reading Ovid: Stories from the Metamorphoses (Cambridge, 2007), 
Peter Jones, Reading Virgil: Aeneid I and IT (Cambridge, 2011) and Noreen 
Humble and Carmel McCallum-Barry, Myths of Rome: An Intermediate Latin 
Reader (Cambridge, forthcoming). All have introductions, same-page running 
and learning vocabularies, grammatical help (cross-referred to Reading Latin, 
Wheelock and The Oxford Latin Grammar), commentary and discussion. 


A note for medieval Latinists 


Since classical Latin is the foundation on which medieval developed, and to 
which medieval writers consistently looked back, it is essential to start Latin 
studies with classical Latin. The Déliciae Latinae section offers plenty of contact 
with later Latin, especially the Vulgate (probably the most important Latin text 
ever written). You should aim to get into, and preferably complete, Section 5 
of Reading Latin, before moving on to Keith Sidwell, Reading Medieval Latin 
(Cambridge, 1995). This consists of selections of Latin, in historical sequence 
in four sections, from the first to the twelfth century AD, with commentary 
on the cultural changes of the times. The texts are accompanied by extensive 
linguistic notes and, at the back, a working reference grammar of medieval Latin, 
and a vocabulary (or spellings) of words not found in standard classical Latin 
dictionaries. 
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Notice 


To avoid confusion, especially amongst users of Reading Greek (Cambridge 2nd 
edition 2008), it must be made clear that Reading Latin is the authors’ private 
venture and has no connections with the Joint Association of Classical Teachers. 


Notes 


1 All dates are BC, unless otherwise specified. 

2 Linking devices are used throughout the 7ext to indicate words that should be 
taken together. ~ links words next to each other, ' 7 links words separated from 
each other. Such phrases should be looked up under the first word of the group 
in the running vocabularies. Where verse passages appear, that is Sections 6A 
and 6D of the main text and sporadically in the Additional Readings 
(e.g. p. 287), the linking device for separated words is not necessarily backed 
up by an entry in the vocabularies. 

3 All vowels should be pronounced short, unless they are marked with a macron 
(e.g. €), when they should be pronounced long (see pronunciation guide, 
p. xiv of Grammar and Exercises volume). 

4 Throughout the Zext are slightly adapted extracts, relevant to the section in 
hand, drawn from The World of Rome: An Introduction to Roman Culture 
(Cambridge, 1997), edited by Peter Jones and Keith Sidwell. 
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Introduction 


Greeks and Romans 


According to distant, heroic tradition, the Trojan prince 
Aeneas, fleeing from the destruction of Troy by the 
Greeks, settled in Italy and was the founding father of 
the Roman people. Rome itself was founded — tradition 
again — by Romulus on 21 April 753. He was the first of 
seven kings. In 509, the son of the last king Tarquinius 
Superbus — ‘Tarquin the Proud’ — raped the noble 
1." Reniulusand Remus Roman woman Lucretia, and Rome rose up against 

and expelled the Tarquins for ever. It was then that 
Rome became a Republic. This was seen as the beginning of the age of freedom 
(libertas). During this period of aristocratic government, Rome extended her 
power first through Italy and then, after two lengthy conflicts against North 
African Carthage (the Punic Wars), into the Western Mediterranean itself. As 
a result, Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, Spain and North Africa (modern Tunisia) 
became Rome’s first provinces. After Carthage was finally destroyed in 149, 
Rome moved into the Eastern Mediterranean (provincialising Greece, Asia 
(modern Turkey), Syria, Palestine and Egypt). 

From the beginning Rome had been in contact with Greek culture, for Greek 
colonies had been established as early as the eighth century in Italy and Sicily. 
North of Rome lay another developed culture, that of the Etruscans (whose early 
kings ruled Rome till they were expelled in 509). Roman culture developed under 
these joint influences. When the Romans finally conquered Greece in 146, they 
found themselves in possession of the home of the most prestigious culture in the 
Mediterranean. Their reaction was very complex, but three main strands may be 
seen. They were proud of their military and administrative achievement and thus 
contemptuous of contemporary Greeks whom they had defeated. At the same 
time, they shared the reverence of contemporary Greeks for the great cultural 
achievements of earlier Greeks — Homer, Herodotus, Thucydides, the tragedians, 
comic poets and orators. The result of this ambivalent attitude was a more or 
less conscious decision to create for themselves a culture worthy of their position 
as the new dominant power. This culture was modelled on and emulated that 
of Greece in its heyday. Yet the Romans’ pride in themselves ensured that the 
culture was Latin and its literature was written in Latin, not Greek. Horace’s 
famous words illustrate Rome’s debt to Greek culture: 


Graecia capta ferum uictorem cépit, et artis 
intulit agresti Latio 


Greece captured took as captive its wild foe 
And brought the arts to rustic Italy 


Introduction 


On the other hand, the poet Propertius, a contemporary of Virgil, describes Virgil’s 
Aeneid in the following terms: 


nescioquid mdius ndascitur Iliade 


A greater thing than Homer’s Iliad 
Is being born 


Romans now felt their culture could stand comparison with the very best of 
the Greeks’. This veneration of the Greeks contrasts strongly with, for example, 
the Roman satirist Juvenal’s constant attacks on the contemporary Graeculus 
ésuriéns (‘starving little Greek’), which reflected aristocratic contempt for 
‘modern’ Greeks as the decadent descendants of a once great people. Yet at all 
periods individual Greeks (e.g. Polybius, Posidonius, Parthenius, Philodemus) 
were held in high esteem at Rome. And by the end of the first century Rome had 
become the cultural centre of the world, in the eyes not only of Romans but also of 
Greeks whose poets, scholars and philosophers now flocked there. It is part of the 
greatness of Rome that, when confronted with Greek culture, she neither yielded 


2. Rome in the first century AD 


Introduction 3 


completely nor trampled it under foot, but accepted the challenge, took it over, 
and transformed and transmitted it to Europe. Without the mediation of Rome, 
Western culture would be very different, and, arguably, much the poorer. 

Here Cicero, one of Rome’s most influential writers, reminds his brother 
Quintus (who was governor of Asia Minor, a Roman province heavily peopled 
by Greeks) just who he is in charge of and the debt Rome owes to them: 


We are governing a civilised race, in fact the race from which civilisation is believed to have 
passed to others, and assuredly we ought to give civilisation’s benefits above all to those from 
whom we have received it. Yes, I say it without shame, especially as my life and record leave 
no opening for any suspicion of indolence or frivolity: everything that I have attained I owe 
to those pursuits and disciplines which have been handed down to us in the literature and 
teachings of Greece. Therefore, we may well be thought to owe a special duty to this people, 
over and above our common obligation to mankind; schooled by their precepts, we must wish 
to exhibit what we have learned before the eyes of our instructors. 


(Cicero, Ad Quintum 1.1) 


Part One Plautus’ comedies 


Titus Macc(i)us Plautus probably lived from c. 250 to c. 180. He is said to have 
written about 130 comedies of which nineteen survive. Like almost all Roman 
writers, he drew the inspiration for his work from earlier Greek models, which 
he freely translated and adapted to fit the Roman audience for which he was 
writing. For example, it is almost certain that he based Au/ularia, the first play 
you will read, on a play by the Athenian Menander (c. 340 to c. 290). Plautus 
wrote comedies for production at Roman festivals (feriae, /udi), times devoted 
to worship of the gods and abstention from work. The originals were written in 
verse. 

Actors in the Greek originals wore masks which covered the whole head (see 
p. 6). Though it is not absolutely certain that Plautus followed this convention, 
we have illustrated the Plautine characters in the Introduction with Greek 
mask-types from around the time of Menander. 


Section 1 Plautus’ Aulularia 


Aulularia begins with the entry of the family Lar (household god), who sketches the history 
of the family in brief outline and alerts us to Euclio’s miserliness. For the purposes of 
adaptation, we have filled out that brief family history with a number of scenes taken from 
elsewhere in Roman comedy. We start to follow Plautus at Section 1C. At the end of each 
section from here onwards we note the source we have adapted. 


Introduction: familia Euclidnis 


quis es tii? ego sum Euclid. senex sum. 


quis es tu? ego sum Phaedra. filia Euclionis sum. 


quis es ti? Staphyla sum, serua Euclidnis. 


qui estis? familia Euclionis sumus. 


dramatis personae 

Euclid: Euclid senex est, pater~Phaedrae. 

Phaedra: Phaedra filia~Euclidnis est. 

Staphyla: serua~ EucliGnis est. 

Euclid senex est. Euclid senex auarus est. Euclid in-aedibus habitat 

cum filia. filia~Euclionis Phaedra est. est et serua in-aedibus. 5 
seruae nomen est Staphyla. 

Euclidnis~ familia in-aedibus habitat. sunt in~familia~ Euclionis 

paterfamilias, et Phaedra filia” Euclionis, et Staphyla serua. omnés 

in-aedibus habitant. 


Running vocabulary for Introduction 


Introduction 


audrus greedy 

cum filid with (his) daughter 

dramatis the play’s 

ego I 

es are you? 

est is; he/she/it is; there is 

estis? are you? 

et also; and 

Euclié Euclio 

Euclionis of Euclio 

Euclionis familia the household 
of Euclio 

familia household 

filia daughter 


Grammar for Introduction 


filia’ Euclionis (the) daughter of 
Euclio 

habitat (he/she/it) lives 

habitant (they) live 

in aedibus in the house 

in familia Euclionis in Euclio’s 
household 

omnes all (pl.) 


pater Phaedrae father of Phaedra 


paterfamilias (the) head of the 
family 

personae characters (lit. ‘masks’) 

Phaedra Phaedra 

qui who? (pl.) 


quis who? (s.) 

senex (an) old man 

serua (the/a) (woman) slave 

serua Euclionis (the) slave of 
Euclio 

seruae nomen the name of the 
slave-woman 

Staphyla Staphyla 

sum (1) am 

sumus we are 

sunt there are 

ti? you (s.) 


sum ‘lam’ 


Learning vocabulary for Introduction 


Nouns 

Euclid Euclio 
famili-a household 
fili-a daughter 
Phaedr-a Phaedra 


The Roman family 


seru-a slave-woman 
Staphyl-a Staphyla 


Verbs 
habit-6 1 dwell 


Others 
et and; also, too, even 


Our word ‘family’ derives from the Latin familia, and that may lull us into thinking the two ideas are 
much the same. In fact familia has some significant differences. Strictly, it is a legal term, referring to 
those under the legal control of the head of household, the paterfamilids. The familia covered the 
slaves of a household, but frequently did not include the wife; so that even if many Romans lived in 
groupings resembling the modern ‘nuclear family’, that was not what they referred to in talking 
about the familia. (World of Rome, 302) 


Section 1: Plautus’ Au/ularia 


Section 1A 


The scene moves back in time many years. Euclio’s grandfather, Demaenetus, on 
the day of his daughter's wedding, fearful that his gold will be stolen amid the 
confusion of the preparations, entrusts it to the safe keeping of his household 
god (the Lar). He puts it in a pot and hides it in a hole near the altar. 


dramatis personae 

Démaenetus: Démaenetus senex est, Euclionis~auus. 10 
seruus: serul’ nomen est Dauus. 

serua: seruae nomen est Pamphila. 

coquus et tibicina. 


(seruus in-scaenam intrat. ante~ ianuam” Démaeneti stat et clamat. cur 


clamat? clamat quod seruam uocat) 15 
SERVVS _ heus, Pamphila! ego Dauus té uocd! 

SERVA — quis mé uocat? quis clamat? 

SERVVS ego Dauus té uoco. 

SERVA — quid est? clr mé uocas? 


3. aedés (scaena) 


Running vocabulary for 1A 


Section 1A 


ante’ idGnuam” Démaeneti before 
Demaenetus’ door 

clamat (he/she/it) shouts, is 
shouting 

coquus (nom.) (a/the) cook 

cur why? 

Dauus (nom.) Davus 

Démaenetus (nom.) Demaenetus 

dramatis the play’s 

ego I 

Euclidnis” auus (nom.) Euclio’s 
grandfather 


4. ego Dauus té uocd 


heus hey! 

in’ scaenam onto the stage 

intrat (he/she/it) enters 

mé (acc.) me 

Pamphila (nom., voc.) Pamphila, 
O Pamphila 

personae characters 

quid what? 

quis who? 

quod because 

senex (nom.) an old man 

seruae nomen the slave’s name 


seruam (acc.) (the slave-woman 

serui nomen the name of the 
slave 

seruus (nom.) (a/the) slave 

stat (he/she/it) stands 

té (acc.) you (s.) 

tibicina (nom.) (a/the) pipe-girl 

uocas (do) you call, are you 
calling (s.) 

uocat (he/she/it) calls, is calling 

uocod I call, am calling 


10 Section 1: Plautus’ Au/ularia 


(seruus ad~idnuam appropinquat, sed idnua clausa est. seruus igitur ianuam 20 
pulsat) 
SERVVS _ heus ti, serua! ego ianuam pulso, at ti nOn aperis: ianua 
clausa est. 
SERVA (iadnuam aperit) ctr clamas? ego hic et illtic cursit6, ti: autem 
clamas. ego occupata sum, ti autem Otidsus es. seruus non es, 25 


sed furcifer. 
SERVVS ego Otidsus non sum, Pamphila. nam hodié Démaenetus, 
dominus meus, filiam in-matrimOnium dat : nuptiaefiliae 
sunt! 
(Démaenetus, dominusserui et seruae, in” scaenam intrat) 30 
DEMAENETVS _ cur clamatis, Daue et Pamphila? ciir statis? ctir otidsi 
estis? nam hodié ntptiae“filiae“meae sunt. ciir non in-aedis 
intratis et nuptias paratis? 
(in~aedis intrant seruus et serua, et nuptias parant. in~scaenam intrant coquus 
et tibicina. Démaenetus coquum et tibicinam uidet) 35 
DEM. heus uGs, qui estis? ego enim uGs ndn cognoéul. 
COQVVS ET TIBICINA coquus et tibicina sumus. 
ad“niuptias filiae“tuae uenimus. 
DEM. cur nOn in-aedis meas intratis et niptias paratis? 
(coquus et tibicina in-aedis~ Démaeneti intrant) 40 
(Démaenetus cordnam et unguentum portat. aulam quoque portat. aula 
auri_pléna est) 
DEM. heu! hodié nuptias filiae“meae paro. ctincta familia festinat. 
hic et illic cursitant pueri et puellae, ego coquGs et tibicinas 
uoco. nunc aedés plénae sunt coquorum et tibicinarum, et 45 
cuncti coqui et tibicinae ftrés sunt. heu! homo perditus sum, 


A father’s power 


Stated at its most dramatic, the power of the paterfamilids was absolute: the power of life and death 
over his familia, that is his legitimate children, his slaves, and his wife if married in a form that 
transferred paternal control (manus, lit. ‘hand’) to the husband. The familia could be seen as a state 
within a state: its members were subject to the judgement and absolute authority of the pater 
(‘father’) just as citizens were subject to the judgement and absolute authority of the citizen body. In 
exceptional circumstances sons or wives might be handed over by the state to paternal authority, as 
happened on the occasion of the scandal of the cult of Bacchus in 186 BC, or again under Augustus. 
But even if this awesome power was occasionally invoked, and its memory was kept alive, in 
practical terms it was not the most significant aspect of potestas (‘power’). (World of Rome, 309) 


ad idnuam to the door 

ad nuptias filiae’ tuae to the 
matriage-rites of your 
daughter 

aedés (nom. pl.) (the) house 

aperis you (s.) are opening (it) 

aperit (he/she/it) opens 

appropinquat (he/she/it) 
approaches 

at but 

aula (nom.) (the) pot 

aulam (acc.) (a) pot 

aurt_pléna (nom.) full of gold 

autem however 

clamas (do) you shout, are you 
shouting; you shout, you are 
shouting 

clamatis (do) you shout, are you 
shouting 

clausa (nom.) closed, shut 

cognoui | know 

coqui (nom.) cooks 

coquorum et tibicinarum of 
cooks and pipe-girls 

coquos (acc.) cooks 

coquum (acc.) (the) cook 

coquus (nom.) (a/the) cook 

coronam (acc.) (a) crown, garland 

cuincta (nom.) the whole 

cuincti (nom.) all 

cur why? 

cursitant (they) run about, are 
running about 

cursito I run about 

Daue (voc.) O Davus 

Démaenetus (nom.) Demaenetus 

dominus (nom.) master 


dominus serui et seruae the 
master of the slave and 
slave-woman 

ego I 

enim for, because 

festinat (he/she/it) hurries about, 
is hurrying about 

filiam (acc.) (his) daughter 

furcifer (nom.) (a) rascal 

furés (nom.) thieves 

heu alas! 

heus hey! 

hodié today 

homo (a) fellow, man 

hic (to) here 

idnua (nom.) (the) door 

idnuam (acc.) (the) door 

igitur therefore 

illic (to) there 

in’ aedis into the house 

in’ aedis Démaeneti into 
Demaenetus’ house 

in aedis meds into my house 

in matrimonium dat (he/she/it) is 
giving in marriage 

in’ scaenam onto the stage 

intrant (they) enter 

intrat (he/she/it) enters 

intratis (do) you (pl.) enter 

meus (nom.), my 

nam for, because 

non not 

nunc now 

nuptiae filiae (the) marriage-rites 
of (his) daughter 

niiptiae’ filiae’ meae the 
marriage-rites of my daughter 
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nuptids (acc.) (the) marriage-rites 

niptias filiae’ meae (acc.) (the) 
marriage-rites of my daughter 

occupata (nom.) busy 

otidsi (nom.) idle 

otiosus (nom.) idle 

Pamphila (nom., voc.) Pamphila, 
O Pamphila 

parant (they) prepare 

paratis (do) you (pl.) prepare?; 
you (pl.) prepare 

paro | prepare, am preparing 

perditus (nom.) lost, done for 

plénae (nom. pl.) full 

portat (he/she/it) carries, is 
carrying 

puellae (nom.) girls 

pueri (nom.) boys 

pulsat (he/she/it) beats on, pounds 

pulso I beat on, am beating on, 
pound, am pounding 

qui who? 

quoque also, too 

sed but 

seruus (nom.) (a/the) slave 

statis (do) you stand, are you 
standing 

tibicina (nom.) (a/the) pipe-girl 

tibicinae (nom. pl.) pipe-girls 

tibicinam (acc.) (the) pipe-girl 

tibicinas (acc.) pipe-girls 

ti (nom., voc.) you (s.) 

uenimus we come, are coming 

uidet (he/she/it) sees 

unguentum (acc.) ointment 

uocod I call, am calling 

uos (nom., voc., acc.) you (pl.) 
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Section 1: Plautus’ Au/ularia 


imm6, perditisstmus hominum. nam aulam habeo 

aurl” plénam. ecce! aulam porto. (senex aulam monstrat.) nunc 
aulam subueste cél6. nam ualdé times. (Sniffs air) aurum 
enim olet; et firés aurum olfactant. aurum autem non olet, si 
sub“ terra latet. si aurum sub terra latet, nullum coquum 
nullam tibicinam nillum fiirem timed. aulam igitur clam 

sub terra cél6. ecquis mé spectat? 


(Démaenetus circumspectat. nemo adest. Démaenetus igitur néminem uidet) 


bene, sdlus sum. sed prius ad~Larem appropinquo et 
unguentum coronamque do, et supplico. 


(ad~Larem appropinquat. unguentum dat et coronam. deinde Lari supplicat) 


6 Lar, tutéla~meaefamiliae, té rd et obsecrd, ego té semper 
coron6, semper tibi unguentum d6, semper sacrificium et 
honorem, ti contra bonam Fortinam das. nunc ad“té aulam 
aurl~ plénam ports. sub~ueste autem aulam cél6. familia 
dé-aula ignGrat, sed hodié sunt ntiptiae“filiae. plénae sunt 
aedés coquorum et tibicinarum. imm6, ftirum7plénae sunt. 
aurum olet. ego igitur fiirés times. 6 Lar, té Grd et obsecro, 
aulam serua! 


(senex ad~focum appropinquat. prope focum fouea est. in-foued aulam célat.) 


ecce, saluum aurum est, saluus quoque ego. nunc enim ti 
aulam habés, Lar. 


5. lararium 


50 


55 


60 


65 


ad focum (to) the hearth 

ad Larem (to) the Lar 

ad té to you (s.) 

adest (he/she/it) is present 

aedeés (nom.) house 

appropinquo | approach, am 
approaching 

appropinquat (he/she/it) 
approaches 

aulam (acc.) (a/the) pot 

auri plénam (acc.) full of gold 

aurum (nom., acc.) (the) gold 

autem however 

bene good! 

bonam (acc.) good 

célat (he/she/it) hides 

celo I hide, am hiding, conceal, 
am concealing 

circumspectat (he/she/it) looks 
around 

clam secretly 

contra in return 

coquorum et tibicinarum of 
cooks and pipe-girls 

coquum (acc.) cook 

coronam (acc.) (the) garland 

coronamque (acc.) and a (the) 
crown (‘crown-and’) 

corond | garland 

das (you) give (s.) 

dat (he/she/it) gives, offers 

dé aula about the pot 

deinde then 

Démaenetus (num.) Demaenetus 

do | give, offer 

ecce look! 


From Lar to emperor 


ecquis (nom.) anyone? 

ego I 

enim for, because 

Fortunam (acc.) Luck 

fouea (nom.) (a/the) hole, pit 

furem (acc.) thief 

furés (nom., acc.) thieves 

fiirum  plénae (nom. pl.) full of 
thieves 

habed I have 

habés (you) have (s.) 

hodié today 

hominum of men 

honorem (acc.) respect 

igitur therefore 

ignorat (he/she/it) knows nothing 

immo morte precisely 

in foued in the hole, pit 

Lar (voc.) Lar, household god 

Lari (to) the Lar 

latet (he/she/it) lies hidden 

mé (acc.) me 

monstrat (he/she/it) shows, reveals 

nam for, because 

néminem (acc.) no one 

nemo (nom.) no one 

non not 

nullam (acc.) no 

nullum (acc.) no 

nunc now 

nuptiae filiae the marriage-rites 
of my daughter 

o O (addressing someone) 

obsecro | beseech 

olet (it) gives off a smell 

olfactant (they) sniff out 
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oro | beg 

perditissimus (nom.) most lost, 
done for 

plénae (nom. pl.) full 

porto I carry, am carrying 

prius first, beforehand 

prope focum near the hearth 

quoque also, too 

sacrificium (acc.) (a) sacrifice 

saluum (nom.) safe 

saluus (nom.) safe 

sed but 

semper always 

senex (nom.) (the) old man 

serud save! protect! 

si if 

solus (nom.) alone 

spectat (he/she/it) is looking at 

sub’ terra beneath the earth 

sub ueste under my clothes 

supplico | pray (to), make an 
entreaty (to) 

supplicat (he/she/it) prays to, 
entreats 

té (acc.) you (s.) 

tibi to you (s.) 

tibicinam (acc.) pipe-girl 

timed | fear, am afraid (of) 

tii (s.) you 

tuitéla meae familiae (voc.) 
guardian of my household 

ualdé very much 

uidet (he/she/it) sees 

unguentum (acc.) (the) ointment 


By including the place where they worked or lived in the relationship between themselves and the 
gods, Romans tried to confirm and maintain some stability and predictability in their lives from one 
day to the next. By worshipping the domestic deities of a household, the Larés, in which slaves and 
freedmen joined with the free family, or by joining in the communal observances at the crossroads 
(the focus of any densely built-up neighbourhood), Romans helped define where they belonged in a 
perilous world. Further, the power of the patron, and behind that the power of the state, most easily 
recognised as the emperor himself, held the whole thing together. So it was perfectly natural to 
weave these too into the pattern of one’s worship. Thus the slave honoured the personal genius of 
his master, the client that of his patron, and everyone that of their ultimate ruler, the emperor. 


(World of Rome, 261) 


14 Section 1: Plautus’ Au/ularia 


Grammar for 1A 


present indicative active of 
amo, habeo 


Important notes 


declension of serua, seruus 


in, ad 


1 nom. is short for nominative and indicates the subject or complement of a sentence. 
acc. is short for accusative and indicates the object (direct) of a sentence. See GE, Glossary, p. xvii. 
2 Where a 3rd s. verb is glossed ‘(he/she/it)’, select the appropriate pronoun if there is no stated subject. 
3 uocas would normally be translated ‘you call/are calling’, but after a question word like cur? ‘why’, 
English turns this round to ‘[why] are you calling/do you call?’ 


Learning vocabulary for 1A 


Nouns 

aul-a ae 1f. pot 

aur-um i 2n. gold 
coqu-us i 2m. cook 
coron-a ae \f. garland 
ego I 

Lar Lar-is Lar (household god) 
mé (acc.) me 

scaen-a ae lf. stage 
seru-us i 2m. male slave 
té (acc.) you (s.) 

ti (nom.) you (s.) 


Adjectives 
plen-us a um full (of) + gen. 


Verbs 

Numbers after the Ist p.s. form of 
the verb (here 1 or 2) refer to 
the conjugation. 

cel-o | I hide 

clam-o | 1 shout 

intr-o | I enter 

port-o | I carry 

uoc-o 1 I call 

habe-o 2 | have 

time-o 2 | fear, am afraid (of) 


Others 

ad (+ acc.) to(wards); at 

autem but (2nd word in Latin, to 
be translated 1st word in 
English) 

cur why? 


deinde next 

enim for, because (2nd word in 
Latin, to be translated Ist 
word in English) 

igitur therefore (usually 2nd word 
in Latin) 

in (+ acc.) into, onto (+ abl.) in, 
on 

nam for, because (1st word in 
Latin) 

non not 

nunc now 

quoque also 

sed but 

semper always 

siif 

sub (+ abl.) under, beneath 


Section 1B 15 


Section 1B 


A very long time has passed. The old man Demaenetus has died without 
digging up the gold or revealing the secret to his son. Now, however, his 
grandson Euclio, an old man, is going to strike lucky. The Lar explains. 


6. spectatdrés, ego sum Lar familiaris 
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(Euclid in scaenad dormit. dum dormit, Lar in scaenam intrat et fabulam 
explicat) 


LAR spectatorés, ego sum Lar familiaris. deus sum familiae Euclidnis. 
ecce Euclidnis aedés. est in-aedibus Euclidnis thésaurus 
magnus. thésaurus est Démaeneti, aui Euclidnis. sed thésaurus 
in aula est et sub terra latet. ego enim aulam clam in-aedibus 
seruo. Euclid dé thésaur6 ignorat. cir thésaurum clam adhiic 
seru6? fabulam explico. Euclid non bonus est senex, sed auarus 
et malus. Euclidnem igitur non amo. praeterea Euclid mé non 
curat. mihi numquam supplicat. unguentum numquam dat, 
nullas coronas, nullum honodrem. sed Euclio filiam habet 
bonam. nam cirat mé Phaedra, Euclidnis filia, et multum 
honorem, multum unguentum, multas coronas dat. Phaedram 
igitur, bonam filiam Euclidnis, ualdé amo. sed Euclid pauper 
est. ntillam igitur ddtem habet filia. nam senex dé aula aui 
ign6rat. nunc autem, quia Phaedra bona est, aulam aur 
plénam Euclidni dd. nam EucliGnem in-somni6 uiso et aulam 
monstr6. uidéte, spectatorés. 

(Euclid dormit. Lar imaginem aui in scaenam dicit. Euclid stupet) 

EVCLIO  dormi6 an uigilo? di magni! imaginem uideo aui met, 
Démaeneti. salué, Demaenete! heu! quantum mutatus 
ab“illd ... ab“inferis scilicet in aedis intrat. ecce! aulam 
Démaenetus portat, cir aulam portas, Démaenete? ecce! 
circumspectat Démaenetus et secum murmurat, nunc ad aram 
Laris festinat. quid facis, Demaenete? foueam facit et in fouea 
aulam collocat. mirum hercle est. quid autem in aula est? di 
magni! aula auri pléna est. 

DEMAENETI IMAGO _ bene. nunc aurum meum saluum est. 

EVC. non crédo, Démaenete. nillum in-aedibus aurum est. 
somnium falsum est. pauper ego sum et pauper maneo. 

(Euclio wakes up, and is angry that the gods torment him with what he feels 

are false dreams of wealth) 

EVC. heu mé miserum. ego sum perditissimus hominum. pauper 
sum, sed di falsa somnia mOnstrant. auum meum in~somnido 
uide6. auus aulam auri plénam portat, aulam sub terra clam 
collocat iuxta”~Larem. non tamen crédo. somnium falsum est. 
quaré Lar mé non cirat? quaré mé décipit? 


70 


75 


80 


85 


90 


95 


100 


Running vocabulary for 1B 


Section 1B 17 


ab illo from that (former self of 
his) [The whole phrase is a 
quotation from Virgil, Aeneid 
2.274, used by Aeneas of the 
dead, mutilated ghost of 
Hector. ] 

ab’ inferis from the dead 

adhic so far 

aedeés (nom.), aedis (acc.) house 

amo \ I love, like 

an? or? 

ar-a ae If. altar 

audarus (nom.) greedy 

au-us i 2m. grandfather 

bene good! well 

bon-a (nom. s.) good 

bon-am (acc. s.) good 

bon-us (nom. s.) good 

circumspecto | I look around 

clam secretly 

collocd 1 1 place 

credo I believe 

curo | I care for, look after, am 
concerned about 

dé (+ abl.) concerning 

de-us i 2m. god 

décipit (he/she/it) tricks, deceives 

Démaenete (voc.) O Demaenetus 

Démaeneti (gen.) of Demaenetus 

di 2m. (nom., voc. pl.) gods, 
O gods! 

do 1 I give offer 

dormio | sleep, am I asleep? 

dormit (he/she/it) sleeps 

dotem (acc. s.) dowry 

ducit (he/she/it) leads 

dum while 

ecce look! 

Euclid (nom.) Euclio 


Euclion-em (acc.) Euclio 

Euclion-i (dat.) to Euclio 

Euclion-is (gen.) of Euclio 

explico | I tell, unfold 

fabul-a ae \f. story 

facis are you (s.) doing 

facit he/she/it is making 

falsa (acc. pl.) false 

falsum (nom. s.) false 

familiaris (nom.) of the household 

festino | 1 hurry 

foue-a 1f. pit, hole 

hercle by Hercules! 

heu alas! 

hominum (gen.) of men 

honorem (acc. s.) respect 

ignor-6 | I do not know 

imaginem (acc.) vision 

imago (nom.) vision 

in’ aedibus in the house 

in aedis into the house 

in’ somnio in a dream 

iuxta Larem next to the Lar 

Laris (gen.) of the Lar 

lated 2 I lie hidden 

magni (voc. pl.) great, great 
amount of 

magnus (nom. m. s.) great, great 
amount of 

malus (nom. s.) evil, wicked 

maneo 2 | remain 

mei (gen. s.) my 

meum (nom. s., acc. s.) my 

mihi (to) me 

mirum (nom.) amazing 

miserum (acc. s.) miserable, 
unhappy 

monstro | I reveal, show 

mult-ds (acc. pl.) many 


mult-um (acc. s.) much 

murmuro | J mutter 

mutdtus (nom. s.) changed 

nullam (acc. s.) no 

nullas (acc. pl.) no, none 

nullum (nom. s., acc. s.) no 

numquam never 

pauper (nom.) poor (man) 

perditissimus (nom. s.) most done 
for 

praetered moreover 

quantum how (much) 

quaré why? 

quia because 

quid what? 

salué welcome! 

saluum (nom. s.) safe 

scilicet evidently 

sécum with himself 

senex (nom.) (the) old man 

serud 1 I keep 

somnia (acc. pl.) dreams 

somnium (nom.) dream 

spectatorés (voc. pl.) spectators, 
audience 

stuped 2 1 am amazed, astonished 

sub (+ abl.) under 

supplico | I make prayers to 

tamen however, but 

terr-a ae 1f. earth, land 

thésaur-us i 2m. treasure 

ualdé greatly 

uided 2 I see 

uidéte see! look! (pl.) 

uigild 1 1am awake 

uiso | I visit 

unguentum (acc.) ointment 
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(Euclid ad~ Larem appropinquat, subito autem foueam uidet. Euclié celeriter 105 
multam terram é foued mouet. tandem aula apparet) 
EVC. quid habés, 6 Lar? quid sub~pedibus tenés? hem. aulam uideo. 
nempe somnium uérum est. 
(Euclid aulam é foued mouet. intro spectat et aurum uidet. stupet) 
euge! eugepae! aurum possideo! non sum pauper, sed diues! 110 
(suddenly crestfallen) sed tamen hercle homo diues ctras semper 
habet multas, firés in-aedis clam intrant. 6 mé miserum! nunc 
flirés timed, quod multam pectiniam possideo. eheu! ut Lar 
mé uexat! hodié enim mihi multam pectiniam, multas simul 
curas dat; hodié igitur perditissimus hominum sum. 115 
quid tum? a! bonum consilium habeo. ecquis mé spectat? 
(Euclid aurum sub-ueste célat et circumspectat. neminem uidet. tandem 


ad~Larem appropinquat) 


ad té, Lar, aulam auri plénam ports. ti aulam serua et céla! 
(Euclid aulam in~foued iterum collocat; deinde multam terram super aulam 120 


aggerat) 


bene. aurum saluum est. sed anxius sum. quaré autem anxius 
sum? anxius sum quod thésaurus magnus multas curas dat, et 
mé ualdé uexat. nam in’ diuitum hominum ‘aedis ftirés multi 
intrant; plénae igitur firum multdrum sunt diuitum hominum 125 
aedés. 6 mé miserum! 


a! ha! 

ad Larem to the Lar 

aedés (nom. pl.), house 

aggero | I pile, heap up 

anxius (nom. s.) worried 

appareo 2 | appear 

appropinquo | approach 

bene good! well 

bon-um (acc. s.) good 

cela hide! 

celeriter quickly 

circumspecto | 1 look around 

clam secretly 

colloco | I place 

consilium (acc. s.) plan 

cur-a \f. care, devotion, worry, 
concern 

diues (nom.) rich (man) 

diuitum (gen.) of rich (men) 

do 1 I give 

é (+ abl.) out of, from 

ecquis (does) anyone? 

Euclid (nom.) Euclio 

eheu what a pity! oh dear! 

euge! eugepae! hoorah! yippee! 

foue-a ae 1f. pit, hole 

furés (nom. pl., acc. pl.) thieves 


furum (gen. pl.) of thieves 


hem what’s this? 

hercle by Hercules! 

hodié today 

hominum (gen.) (of) men 

homo (nom. s.) fellow, man 

in’ aedis into the house 

in’ foued in the hole, pit 

intro inside 

iterum again 

magnus (nom. s.) great, great 
amount of 

mihi (to) me 

miserum (acc. s.) miserable, 
unhappy 

moueo 2 I move 

mult-am (acc. s.) much 

mult-as (acc. pl.) many 

mult-i (nom. pl.) many 

mult-orum (gen. pl.) of much, 
many 

néminem (acc.) no one 

nempe clearly, no doubt 

o O (addressing someone) 

pauper (nom. s.) (a) poor (man) 

peciini-a ae \f. money 


perditissimus (nom. s.) most done 
for 

possided 2 1 possess, have, hold 

quaré why? 

quid what? 

quod because 

saluum (nom. s.) safe 

serud keep safe! 

simul at the same time 

somnium (nom. s.) dream 

specto | I look at, see 

stupeo 2 1 am amazed, astonished 

subito suddenly 

sub” pedibus under (your) feet 

sub’ ueste under my/his cloak 

super (+ acc.) above 

tamen however, but 

tandem at length 

tened 2 I hold, possess, keep 

terr-a ae \f. earth, land 

thésaur-us i 2m. treasure 

tum then 

ualdé greatly 

uérum (nom. s.) true 

uexd | I annoy, worry 

uided 2 I see 

ut how! 
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Grammar for 1B 


declension of somnium, deus, vocatives Ist and 2nd dedension 


thésaur-us i 2m. treasure 


senex sen-is 3m. old man 


fur, aedis adjectives apposition 


Learning vocabulary for 1B 


Nouns Adjectives posside-6 2 I have, hold, possess 
cur-a ae \f. care, worry, concern mult-us a um much, many uide-6 2 I see 
de-us i 2m. god (nom. pl. di) null-us a um no, none Others 


= i Verbs clam secretly 
unguent-um 7 2n. ointment £ age 
: : Es am-o | I love quare why? 
aedis aed-is 3. temple; pl. aed-és ae 
: cur-0 | I look after, care for quod because 
ium house z : 
Waefmes 3m thick d-6 | I give tamen however, but 
; explic-o | 1 tell, explain tandem at length 


honor honor-is 3m. respect supplic-6 | I make prayers (to) 


Greeks and Romans 


The Greek world had a distinctive way of life and a highly refined and rich culture. Some Roman 
aristocrats were bewitched by it. Scipio, the victor over Hannibal, was accused by his critics of 
adopting, while staying in Syracuse, the Greek city in Sicily, a dress and bearing ‘which were 
un-Roman, and not even soldierly; he strolled about the gymnasium in a Greek cloak and sandals, 
and wasted his time over books and physical exercise’ (Livy 29.19). Reading was not a suitable 
occupation for a man of action. However, by her victories, Rome became a centre of the 
Mediterranean-wide culture of which Greek was the principal medium. The great philosopher 
Poseidonius, from Apamea in Syria, found a place in the entourages of Roman generals, and drew 
his information and some of his preoccupations from them. The Greek historian Polybius, deported 
to Italy in 167 BC, worked entirely in a Roman context. This process of Hellenisation of Rome came at 
just the moment that Rome was developing its own truly Roman literature with the dramatist Plautus, 
the epic poet Q. Ennius, the first Roman historian Q. Fabius Pictor. The models were Greek (and so 
was the language used by Pictor), but their interests were distinctively Roman. (World of Rome, 43) 
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Section 1C 


(Euclio ex aedibus in scaenam intrat clamatque) 


EVCLIO 


exi ex aedibus! exi statim! cir nOn exis, serua mea? 


STAPHYLA (ex aedibus exit et in scaenam intrat) quid est, m1 domine? 


EVC. 


STAPH. 


EVC. 


STAPH. 


EVC. 


EUC. 


STAPH. 
EUC. 


quid facis? quaré mé ex aedibus expellis? serua tua sum. quaré 130 
mé uerberas, domine? 

tacé! té uerberd quod mala es, Staphyla. 

egone mala? cir mala sum? misera sum, sed non mala, 

domine. (sécum cégitat) sed ti Tnsanus es! 


tacé! exi statim! abi etiam nunc... etiam nunc... ohé! sta! 135 
mané! (Euclid s€cum cogitat) perii! occidi! ut mala mea serua 

est! nam ocul6s in occipitio habet. ut thésaurus meus mé 

miserum semper uexat! ut thésaurus multas ctiras dat! (clamat 

iterum) mané istic! té moneo, Staphyla! 

hic maneod ego, mi domine, ti tamen qu6 is? 140 
ego in aedis meas redeo (sécum cogitat) et thésaurum meum 

clam uideo. nam ftirés semper in aedis hominum diuitum 

ineunt... 


Be quiet! Get out at once! Go away further now... further now. 

Whoa! Stop! Wait! [Euclio himself-with he-ponders]. I’m lost! I’m-done-for! 
How evil my slave-woman she-is. For eyes in the-back-of-her-head she-has. How 
treasure my me unhappy always it-troubles! How the-treasure many 

worries it-gives! [He-shouts again] Wait there! You I-warn, Staphyla! 

Here I-wait I, my master. You, however, to-where you-go? 

Tinto house my I-return [himself-with he ponders] and treasure my 

secretly I see. For thieves always into the-house of-men rich they-enter... 


7. quid est, mi domine: quid facis? 


quaré mé ex aedibus expellis? 


Running vocabulary for 1C 
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abi go away! 

clamatque and (he) shouts 
cogito | I think, reflect, ponder 
diuitum (gen.) of rich (men) 
domin-us i 2m. lord, master 

é, ex (4+ abl.) from, out of 
egone am I? 

etiam nunc further still 

ex see € 

exi get out! 

exis are you (s.) going/coming out 
exit (he/she/it) goes/comes out 
expellis you (s.) are driving out 
facis are you (s.), doing 

hic here 


Slaves in the family 


homo homin-is 3m. human; man, 
fellow 

ineunt (they) enter 

insdn-us a um mad 

is are you (s.) going 

istic there 

iterum again 

mal-us a um evil, wicked, bad 

mane! wait! 

maneo 2 | wait, stay 

me-us a um my, mine 

mi (voc.)‘O my’ 

miser miser-a um unhappy 

moneo 2 | advise, warn 

occidi \’m done for! 

occipiti-um 1 2n. back of head 


ocul-us i 2m. eye 

ohé stop! 

perii \’m lost! 

-que (added to a word) and (see 
clamatque) 

quid (nom., acc.) what? 

quo where? 

redeo | am returning 

sécum with himself/herself 

sta! stand (still)! 

Statim at once 

tacé shut up! 

tu-us a um your 

uerbero | I flog, beat 

uexd | I annoy, trouble 

ut how! 


Slaves, that is to say, belonged to the sentimental as well as the legal structure of the family. The 
universal bond that held the family together was power and authority, the ability to reward and 
punish. Within that was the potential for every type of emotional relationship: hatred and 
resentment, love and devotion. Slaves willingly died for their owners, as the Romans were anxious to 
advertise (there are no cases of masters dying for slaves). Slaves suckled, nursed, and brought up 
their future masters; attended and made love to them; assisted in their business ventures and 
catered for their pleasures. That close bonding took place in some cases was a welcome bonus, just 
as it was between husband and wife, or between parent and child. That does not mean that it was a 


normal or necessary condition of family life. (World of Rome, 354) 
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(Euclio é scaena abit et in aedis redit) 

STAPH. 6mé€miseram ! dominus meus Insanus est. per noctem 145 
numquam dormit, sed peruigilat; per-diem mé ex aedibus 
semper expellit. quid in animo habet? quaré senex tam Insanus 


est? 
(Euclio tandem ex aedibus exit et in scaenam redit) 
EVC. (sécum cogitat) di mé seruant! thésaurus meus saluus est! (clamat) 150 


nunc, Staphyla, audi et operam da! ego té moneo. abi intro et 

ianuam occliide, nam ego nunc ad praetorem abeod — pauper 

enim sum. si uidés araneam, araneam serua. mea enim aranea 

est. s1 uicinus adit et ignem rogat, ignem statim exstingue. st 

uicini adeunt et aquam rogant, respondé ‘aquam numquam in 155 
aedibus habeo.’ si uicinus adit et cultrum rogat, statim 

respondé ‘cultrum ftirés habent.’ st Bona Fortiina ad aedis it, 


prohibé! 
STAPH. Bona Fortiina numquam ad tuas aedis adit, domine. 
EVC. tacé, serua, et abi statim intro. 160 


Slaves and freedmen 


Slavery played a crucial role in the reproduction of the Roman family, as well as in its structure. An 
extraordinary proportion of the funerary commemorations of Roman Italy under the Empire seem to 
be of freedmen, and they create our image of the Roman family as much as the freeborn or the 
nobility. The successful slave was the one who made him or herself thoroughly part of the owner's 
family: learning to speak Latin like a native, and to internalise Roman standards and values. This is 
where the legal equivalence of the father’s power over children and slaves is important: though 
there was a world of difference between a free-born child and a slave, the family was a structure 
which treated a slave like a child, and could consequently give membership of society. Though the 
stigma of slavery lasted, there was nobody so anxious to be a good Roman as a freed slave 
(‘freedman’). In this way, slavery and birth acted as alternative structures for reproducing the family: 
a freedman’s freedman’s freedman was as much of a Roman as a son's son’s son, and a proud 
freeborn child (ingenuus) might himself be an ex-slave's child. (World of Rome, 355) 


abeo | am going away 

abi go away! 

abit (he/she/it) goes away 

adit (he/she/it) approaches, comes 
up 

adeunt (they) approach, come up 

anim-us i 2m. mind 

aqu-a ae \f. water 

arane-a ae \f. cobweb 

audi listen! 

bon-us a um good 

cogito | I think, reflect, ponder 

cultrum (acc.) (a) knife 

domin-us i 2m. lord, master 

dormit (he/she/it) sleeps 

é, ex (4+ abl.) from, out of 

exit (he/she/it) goes/comes out 


A slave economy 


expellit (he/she/it) drives out 
exstingue put out! 

Fortiun-a ae 1f. luck 

ianu-a ae \f. door 

ignis ign-is 3m. fire 

insan-us a um mad 

intro inside (lines 151, 160) 
it (she) comes 

me-us a um my, mine 

miser miser-a um unhappy 
moneo 2 | advise, warn 
numquam never 

o O (addressing someone) 
occliide shut! 

operam da! pay attention! 
pauper (nom.) (a) poor (man) 
per diem by day 
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per noctem by night 
peruigild 1 1 stay awake 
praetor praetor-is 3m. praetor 
prohibé stop (her)! 

quid what? 

redit (he/she/it) returns 
respondé reply! 

rogo | \ ask (for) 

salu-us a um safe 

sécum with himself/herself 
serud keep! preserve! 
serud | I keep, preserve 
statim at once 

tacé shut up! 

tam so 

tu-us a um your 

uicin-us i 2m. neighbour 


For some historians, slavery was the defining characteristic of the Roman economy. The numbers of 
slaves were vast, but they were not to be found in equal numbers across the whole empire, nor at all 
periods. Further, a very high percentage of the total number of slaves was not employed directly in 
economic production, but in service in the houses of the great or as part of what passed for a civil 
service for government at local and imperial level. But those who participated in the chain of 
economic production are to be found everywhere, and their presence is taken for granted by our 


sources. They are there on the estates, whether as chained workers or supervisors. They are there in 
the hills, herding great flocks. They staff the offices of merchants. They provide the skilled 
craftsmanship of the potteries. Finally, as freedmen and women, they dominate the urban economy 
of Rome. But it needs to be remembered that slavery is only one of a number of ways of exploiting 
the labour-power of individuals and that it has costs which need to be taken into account. The slave, 
particularly a skilled one, was expensive. He or she had to be fed, clothed and housed. At the end of 
their productive life they had to be replaced. This did not make the employment of slaves automatic. 
It was an economic choice and in many circumstances was not seen as the inevitable one. This may 
in part explain why there is hardly any evidence of the free population protesting that work was 
being taken from them by the use of slaves. (World of Rome, 298) 


24 Section 1: Plautus’ Au/ularia 


STAPH. 


tace6 et statim abeo. (Staphyla abit et secum murmurat) 6 mé 


miseram ! ut Phaedra, filia Euclionis, mé sollicitat! nam grauida 
est Phaedra & Lyconidé, uicino Euclionis. senex tamen 


ignOrat, et ego taced, neque consilium habeo. 


(exit € scaena Staphyla) 
(Euclio now describes how, albeit reluctantly, he is going to the forum to collect 
his praetor ’s free hand-out — to allay suspicions that he is wealthy.) 

EVC. nunc ad praetorem abeo, nimis hercle inuitus. nam praetor 
hodié peciiniam in~uir6s dtuidit. st ad forum non e6, uicini 
mei ‘hem!’ inquiunt, ‘nds ad forum imus, Euclid ad forum 
non it, sed domi manet. aurum igitur domi senex habet!’ nam 
nunc célo thésaurum sédul6, sed uicini mel semper adeunt, 170 
consistunt, ‘ut~ualés, Euclio ?’ inquiunt, ‘quid~agis ?’ mé 


miserum! ut ctras thésaurus meus dat multas! 


STAPH. 


165 


I-am-silent and at-once I-go-away. (Staphyla she-goes-away and herself-with 


she-mutters.) O me unhappy! How Phaedra, the-daughter of-Euclio, me 
she-worries! For pregnant she-is Phaedra by Lyconides, the-neighbour 
of-Euclio. The-old-man however he-does-not-know, and I I-am-silent, nor plan 


T-have. 


(She-goes-out from the-stage Staphyla) 
EUC. Now to the-praetor I-go-away, too-much by-Hercules unwillingly. For 

the-praetor today money among the-men he-divides. If to the-forum 

not I-go, neighbours my ‘Well!’ they-say ‘we to the-forum we-go, Euclio 

to the-forum not he-goes, but at-home he-stays. Gold therefore at-home 

the-old-man he-has!’ For now I-hide the-treasure carefully, but neighbours 

my always they-come-up, they-stand-around, ‘How you-are, Euclio?’ they-say, 

‘What you-are-up-to?’ Me unhappy! How worries treasure my it-gives many 


[=many worries]! 


(Plautus, Aulularia 40-119) 


abeo | am going away 

abit (he/she/it) goes away 

adeunt (they) approach, come up 

consili-um i 2n. plan 

consistunt they stand around 

diuidit he is dividing 

domi at home 

é, ex (+ abl.) from, out of 

é Lyconidé, uicind ‘by Lyconides, 
the neighbour’ 

ed I go 

exit (he/she/it) goes out 

for-um i 2n. forum 

grauid-us a um pregnant 


hem well! 

hercle by Hercules! 

hodié today 

ignoro 1 1 do not know 
imus we are going 
inquiunt (they) say 

in uiros among the men 
inuit-us a um unwilling(ly) 
it (he) is going 

maneo 2 | wait 

me-us a um my, mine 
miser miser-a um unhappy 
murmuro | I mutter 
neque neither, and... not 


nimis too (much) 

nos (nom.) we 

o O (addressing someone) 
peciini-a ae \f. money 
praetor praetor-is 3m. praetor 
quid agis? what are you (s.) up to? 
secum with himself/herself 
séduld carefully 

sollicito 1 | worry 

taceo 2 | am silent 

uicin-us 1 2m. neighbour 

ut how! 

ut ualés? how are you? (s.) 


Grammar for 1C 


Section 1C 25 


Ist and 2nd conj. imperatives miser 
eo ego, til 


Learning vocabulary for 1C 


Nouns 

aqu-a ae \f. water 

domin-us i 2m. master, lord 
ocul-us i 2m. eye 

uicin-us i 2m. neighbour(ing) 
ignis ign-is 3m. fire 


st-0 | stet-i stat-um I stand (This 
verb has irregular stems for 
other tenses (“principal parts’) 
which you will be meeting 
later (66, 82). From now on 
these irregular stems will be 
listed. We suggest you learn 
them now. All verbs without 
such added stems listed are 
regular. You will be learning 
their stems later.) 

uerber-6 | I flog, beat 

uex-0 | I annoy, trouble, worry 


Adjectives 

mal-us a um bad, evil, wicked 

me-us a um my, mine (m. voc. mi 
‘O my’) 

salu-us a um safe 

tu-us a um your(s) 


Verbs mane-o 2 mans-i mans-um 1 
cogit-d | I ponder, reflect, remain, wait 

consider mone-o 2 I advise, warn 
rog-o | Lask tace-6 2 1 am silent 


seru-6 | I save, keep 


Slaves in the family 


a/ab and 6/ex 


Others 

é, ex (+ abl.) out of, from 
neque neither; and... not; nor 
numquam never 

quid? what? 

statim at once 

ut how? 


New forms: adjectives 
miser miser-a um miserable, 
unhappy, wretched 


New forms: verbs 

e-0 1 go, come; cf. exeod. 

ab-eo I come, go out, go away 

ad-eo | go, come to, approach 

red-eo | return 

The principal parts of e0 are ire iv 
itum. So: abeo abire abit 
abitum, etc. 


Slavery was embedded into family structure. Slaves could fulfil parallel functions to children and 
wives. If most Roman business was ‘family business’, the workforce and partners were supplied by 
slaves and freedmen. An archive of business records like the dossier of the Sulpicii from Murecine 
near Pompeii shows not only how slaves acted for their masters in important financial transactions, 
but also how difficult it is to distinguish freedmen from freeborn among the principal actors. A 
freedman, like a son, might inherit the family business; even a slave could be left his freedom 
together with an inheritance in a will, though this might be as a dirty trick to saddle him with a 
bankrupt estate. Equally, slave-women acted as concubines to the master, and might on acquiring 
freedom become their wives: that was a specific circumstance under which freedom could be 
granted below the legal age of 30, and gravestones suggest it was common. (World of Rome, 353) 
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Section 1: Plautus’ Au/ularia 


Section 1D 


The scene changes. Enter a neighbour of Euclio’s, Megadorus, with his sister, 
Eunomia. (It is Eunomia’s son, Lyconides, who has made Phaedra pregnant — 
but no one knows this except Staphyla.) Eunomia is eager for Megadorus to 
marry, and his thoughts turn to his neighbour's pretty daughter. 


dramatis personae 

Megadorus, uicinus EucliOnis et frater Eunomiae: uir diues. 

Eunomia, soror Megadori. 

(Lyconidés filius Eunomiae est) 175 
est uicinus Euclidnis. nomen uicini Megadorus est. Megadorus 

sororem habet. nomen sororis Eunomia est. Megadorus igitur 

frater Eunomiae est, Eunomia soror Megadori. Eunomia filium 

habet. nomen filt Lyconidés est. amat Lyconidés Phaedram, Euclidnis 

filiam. Lyconidés Phaedram amat, Phaedra Lyconidem. 180 


The-drama ’s characters 

Megadorus, neighbour of-Euclio and brother of-Eunomia: a-man rich. 
Eunomia, sister of-Megadorus. 

(Lyconides son of-Eunomia he-is) 

There-is a-neighbour of-Euclio. The-name of-the-neighbour 
Megadorus it-is. Megadorus a-sister he-has. The-name of-the- 
sister Eunomia it-is. Megadorus therefore brother of-Eunomia 
he-is, Eunomia [is] sister of-Megadorus. Eunomia a-son she-has. 
The-name of-the-son Lyconides it-is. He/she-loves Lyconides 
Phaedra [= Lyconides loves Phaedra], Euclio’s daughter. 
Lyconides Phaedra he-loves, Phaedra Lyconides. 


(Eunomia Megadorum ex aedibus in scaenam dicit) 
MEGADORVS _ optima fémina, da mihi manum tuam. 
EVNOMIA quid dicis, mi frater? quis est optima? feminam enim 


MEG. 
EVN. 
MEG. 
EVN. 


MEG. 


EVN. 


MEG. 
EVN. 


MEG. 


optimam non uideo. dic mihi. 

ti optima es, soror mea. té optimam habe. 185 
egone optima? ttine mé ita optimam habés? 

ita dico. 

ut ti mé optimam habés feminam, ita ego té fratrem habeo 

optimum. da igitur mihi operam. 

opera mea tua est. iubé, soror optima, et moné: ego audio. 190 
quid uis? cir mé ab aedibus diicis? dic mihi. 

mi frater, nunc tibi dico. uxdrem non habés. 

ita est. sed quid dicis? 

sI uxOrem non habés, non habés liberods. sed uxOrés uirds 

semper curant seruantque et pulchri liberi monumenta 195 
pulchra uirdrum sunt. cir uxorem domum non statim dicis? 

peril, occidi! tacé, soror. quid dicis? quid uls? ego diues sum; 

uxOrés uirum diuitem pauperem statim faciunt. 


Running vocabulary for 1D 


Section 1D 27 


ab (+ abl.) away from 

audio I hear, am listening 

dic say! tell! 

dicis you (s.) say, are you (s) 
saying, do you (s) mean 

dico | do say 

diues diuit-is rich (man) 

domum non dicis do you (s.) not 
marry? 

drama dramat-is 3n. play 

ducis are you (s.) leading, taking 

dicit (he/she/it) leads, takes 

egone (am) I? 

Euclid Euclion-is m. Euclio 

Eunomi-a ae \f. Eunomia 

faciunt (they) make 


8. ctr uxdrem domum non statim diicis? 


femin-a ae \f. woman 

fili-us 12m. son 

frater fratr-is 3m. brother 

habeo 2 IT hold, regard X (acc.) as 
Y (acc.) 

ita so, thus 

iubeo 2 | order 

liber-i orum 2m. (pl.) children 

Lyconidés Lyconid-is 3m. 
Lyconides 

manum (acc. s. f.) hand 

Megador-us i 2m. Megadorus 

mihi (to) me 

monument-a orum 2n. (pl.) 
memorial(s) 

nomen name 

occidi ’m done for! 


oper-a ae \f. attention 

optim-us a um best 

pauper pauper-is poor (man/ 
woman) 

perit I’m lost! 

person-a ae \f. actor 

pulcher pulchr-a um beautiful 

quis who? 

seruantque ‘and they protect’ 

soror soror-is 3f. sister 

tibi to you 

tine ‘do you?’ (s.) 

uir uir-i 2m. man, husband 

uir uir-i 2m. man, husband 

uis do you (s.) wish, want 

ut as 

uxor uxor-is 3f. wife 
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EVN. 


MEG. 


EVN. 


MEG. 


MEG. 


EVN. 


MEG. 


EVN. 


MEG. 


MEG. 


EUN. 


MEG. 


EUN. 


MEG. 


Section 1: Plautus’ Au/ularia 


ut ti frater es optimus, ita ego fémina sum optima, sororque 

optima tua. té ita iubeO monedque : dic domum uxdrem! 200 
sed quam in animo habés? 

uxorem diuitem. 

sed diues sum satis, et satis pectiniae aurique habeo. 


praeterea uxOrés diuités domi nimis peciiniae aurique rogant. non amo 

uxdrum diuitum clamG6rés, imperia, eburata uehicula, pallas, 205 
purpuram. sed... 

dic mihi, quaes6, quam uls uxdrem? 

(sécum cogitat, tum...) puella uicina, Phaedra nomine, filia 

Euclidnis, satis pulchra est... 

quam dicis? puellamne Euclidnis? ut tamen pulchra est, ita est 210 
pauper. nam pater Phaedrae pectiniam habet nillam. Euclio 

tamen, quamquam senex est nec satis pectiniae aurique habet, 

non malus est. 

si diuités uxOrés sunt ddtemque magnam habent, post nuptias 

magnus est uxOrum sumptus: stant fullo, phrygi6, aurifex, 215 
lanarius, cauponés, flammarii; stant manulearil, stant propdlae, 

lintednés, calceolarii; strophiarit adstant, adstant simul sonarit. 

pecuniam das, abeunt. tum adstant thylacistae in aedibus, 

textorés limbularii, arcularit. pecuniam das, abeunt. 

intolerabilis est simptus uxOrum, si ddtem magnam habent. 220 
sed si uxor dotem non habet, in potestate uiri est. 


Furthermore wives rich at-home too-much of-money of-gold/and they-ask-for. 
Not I-like of-wives rich the-shouts, commands, ivory-adorned waggons, 
gar-ments, purple. But... 

Tell to-me, I-ask, whom you-want wife? [= whom do you want as your wife?] 
(himself-with he-reflects, then...) A-girl neighbouring, Phaedra by-name, 
daughter of-Euclio, enough beautiful she-is... 

Whom you-say? The-daughter? of-Euclio? As, however, beautiful she-is, 

so she-is poor. For the-father of-Phaedra money he-has none. Euclio, however, 
although an-old-man he-is nor enough of-money of-gold/and he-has, not evil 
he-is. 

If rich wives they-are a-dowry/and great they-have, after the-wedding great it-is 
wives’ extravagance. They-stand-about fuller, embroiderer, goldsmith, 
wool-worker, shopkeepers, makers-of-bridal-veils [i.e. all these people stand 
about]; they-stand-about makers-of-sleeves, they-stand-about retailers, 
linen-weavers, shoemakers; sellers-of-breast-bands they-hang-about, 
they-hang-about at-the-same-time girdle-makers. Money you-give, 
they-go-away. Then they-hang-about [do] collectors-of-offerings in the-house, 
weavers concerned-with-making-ornamental-hems, chest-makers. Money 
you-give, they-go-away. Unendurable it-is the-expense of-wives, if a-dowry 
large they-have. But if a-wife a-dowry not she-has, in the-power of-her-husband 
she-is. 


Section 1D 29 


9. strophiarii adstant, adstant simul sonarit 


adsto (1) I hang about 

anim-us i 2m. mind 

arculari-us i 2m. chest-maker 

aurifex aurific-is 3m. goldsmith 

aurique and (of) gold 

calceolari-us i 2m. shoemaker 

caupo caupon-is 3m. shopkeeper 

clamor clamor-is 3m. shout 

dic say! tell! 

diues diuit-is rich (man/woman) 

domi at home 

domum (to) the home 

dos dot-is 3f. dowry 

dotemque and a dowry 

duc domum marry! (lit. lead 
home) 

eburat-us a um adorned with 
ivory 

femin-a ae \f. woman 

flammari-us i 2m. maker of bridal 
veils 

frater fratr-is 3m. brother 

fullo fullon-is 3m. fuller 

imperi-um i 2n. command, order 

intolerabilis unendurable 

ita so, thus 


iube-o 2 I order 

lanari-us 1 2m. woolworker 

limbulari-us a um concerned with 
making ornamental hems 

linteo linted-nis 3m. linen-weaver 

magn-us a um great, large 

manuleari-us i 2m. maker of 
sleeves 

mihi (to) me 

moneoque ‘and I warn (you)’ 

nimis (+ gen.) too much (of) 

nomine by name 

nupti-ae arum If. (pl.) 
matriage-rites 

optim-us a um best 

pall-a ae \f. garment 

pater patr-is 3m. father 

pauper pauper-is poor (man/ 
woman) 

pectini-a ae \f. money 

phrygio phrygion-is 3m. 
embroiderer 

post (+ acc.) after 

potestas potestat-is 3f. power 

praeterea furthermore 

propol-a -ae \m. retailer 


puell-a ae 1f. girl 

puellamne the girl? 

pulcher pulchr-a um beautiful 

purpur-a ae 1f. purple 

quaeso please (lit. ‘I ask’) 

quam (acc.) whom? what woman? 

quamquam although 

satis enough (of) 

sécum with himself 

simul at the same time 

sonari-us i 2m. girdle-maker 

soror sororis 3f. sister 

sororque and your sister 

strophiari-us i 2m. seller of 
breast-bands 

sumptus (nom s.) extravagance, 
expense 

textor textor-is 3m. weaver 

thylacist-a ae \m. collector of 
offerings 

tum then 

uehicul-um i 2n. waggon 

uir uir-i 2m. man, husband 

uis you (s.) wish, want 

ut as 

uxor uxor-is 3f. wife 


30 Section 1: Plautus’ Au/ularia 


EVN. 
MEG. 


EVN. ualé, mi frater. 


(exit € scaend soror Megadori) 
et tu ualé, soror mea. 


MEG. 


a (+ abl.) from 
dicis you (s.) are speaking 
domum (to) the home 


Grammar for 1D 


récté dicis, frater. cur non domum Euclionis adis? 
adeo. ecce, Euclionem nunc uideo. a ford redit. 


ecce look! 


for-um i 2n. forum 
frater fratr-is 3m. brother 


225 


(Plautus, Aulularia 120-77) 


récté rightly 
soror soror-is 3f. sister 
ualé! goodbye! 


present indicative active and 
imperative of dico, audio 
puer, culter, uir 


Learning vocabulary for 1D 


quis/qui? 
domus 


satis, nimis 
-que 


Where a translation appears in brackets, the bracketed meaning of the word has already been learned (you can 
check the Total Vocabulary if you need to know where). 


Nouns 

femin-a ae \f. woman 

pecini-a ae \f. money 

puell-a ae 1f. girl 

fili-us 12m. son 

uir uir-i 2m. man, husband 

diues diuit-is 3m.f. rich (person) 

jrater fratr-is 3m. brother 

pater patr-is 3m. father 

pauper pauper-is 3m.f. poor 
(person) 

soror soror-is 3f. sister 

uxor uxor-is 3f. wife 


Adjectives 
magn-us a um great, large 


optim-us a um best, very 
good 


Verbs 

habe-o 2 \ hold, regard X (acc.) as 
Y (acc.) (have) 

iube-0 2 iuss-i iussus I order, 
command, tell 

ualé goodbye! 


Others 
a, ab (+ abl.) away from 
ita so, thus; yes 
nec and... not, neither; nor 
(= neque) 
nimis too much (of) + gen. 
-que and (added to end of word) 


satis enough (of) + gen. 
tum then 
ut as, when (how!) 


New forms: nouns 

nomen nomin-is 3n. name 

domum to home, homewards (see 
30) 

domi at home (see 30) 


New forms: adjectives 
pulcher pulchr-a um beautiful 


New forms: verbs 

dtic-0 3 dix-i, duct-us I lead 
domum diic-6 | take home, marry 
dic-6 3 dix-i, dict-us | speak, say 
audi-o 4 I hear, listen to 


Section 1D 31 


Luxury goods 


Confirmation of the importance of the trade which Rome inspired throughout the empire comes 
from a startling source, the mystical vision of the Revelation of John, composed in Asia Minor 
towards the end of the first century AD. The author contemplates the end of earthly power and the 
destruction of the great city (Revelation 18.11): ‘The merchants of the earth also will weep and 
mourn for her, because no one any longer buys their cargoes, cargoes of gold and silver, jewels and 
pearls, cloths of purple and scarlet, silks and fine linens; all kinds of scented woods, ivories, and 
every sort of thing made of costly woods, bronze, iron, or marble; cinnamon and spice, incense, 
perfumes and frankincense; wine, oil, flour, and wheat, sheep and cattle, horses, chariots, slaves, 
and the lives of men.’ (World of Rome, 293) 


Imperial trade 


Trade was not limited by the frontiers of the Roman empire. The most dramatic example was the 
trade in valuable exotic spices of the East, frankincense, myrrh, ivory, pearls, gemstones, and silk 
from as far afield as China, a trade which Pliny (Natural History 6.101) tells us drained coin ona 
huge scale from within the empire. Every year, about July, large ships would leave ports on the Red 
Sea bound either for the east coast of Africa or to catch the south-west monsoon off the coast of the 
Yemen to be blown across to near the mouth of the Ganges or to the Malabar coast of southern 
India. Having loaded up with their valuable cargoes, the ships caught the north-east monsoon in 
November to cross back to the Red Sea, up which they battled to return to port. Their cargoes were 
transferred to caravans of camels which carried them to Coptos on the Nile and then up to Alexandria 
and beyond. All this is documented in a handbook for traders, written in the mid first century AD, the 
Peripliis Maris Erythraei (‘Voyage round the Erythraean Sea’). The value of this trade is shown by a 
papyrus which documents a shipment of 4,700 pounds of ivory, nearly 790 of textiles, and a large 
quantity of nard, an aromatic resin; this cargo was worth some 131 talents, a considerable fortune. 
The figure is even more startling, when it is realised that just one of the large ships on the Red Sea 
run might carry over 100 such cargoes on its annual voyage. (World of Rome, 291) 
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Section 1: Plautus’ Au/ularia 


Section 1E 


Euclio, back from the forum, meets Megadorus, is highly suspicious of his 


motives, but finally agrees to a dowry-less marriage for Phaedra. Staphyla is 


horrified when she hears. 


(abit a foro in scaenam Euclio) 


EVCLIO 


(sécum cogitat) nunc domum redeo. nam ego sum hic, animus 
meus domi est. 


MEGADORVS _ salué Eucli6, uicine optime. 


EVC. 


MEG. 
EVC. 


MEG. 


EVC. 


MEG. 


EVC. 


MEG. 


EVC. 


(Megadorum uidet) et tai, Megadore. (sécum cogitat) quid uult 
Megadorus? quid ~consili habet? ctir homo dtues pauperem 
blandé saltitat? quaré mé uicinum optimum dicit? peril! 

aurum meum uult! 

ti bene ualés? 

pol ualeo, sed non ualeo~a peciinia. non satis pecuniae habeo, et 
paupertatem meam aegré fero. 

sed ciir ti paupertatem tuam aegré fers? si animus aequus est, 
satis habés. 

perit! occidi! facinus Megadori perspicuum est: thésaurum 
meum certé uult! 

quid tu dicis? 

(startled) nihil. paupertés mé uexat et ciiras dat multas. 
paupertatem igitur aegré fero. nam filiam habeo pulchram, sed 
pauper sum et dotem non habeo. 

tacé. bonum habé animum, Euclio, et da mihi operam. 
consilium enim habeo. 

quid consili habés? quid uis? (sécum cégitat) facinus nefarium! 
6 scelus! non dubium est! pectniam uult meam! domum statim 
redeo. 6 peciniam meam! 


(exit € scaend in aedis Euclid) 


MEG. 
EVC. 


quo abis? quid uis? dic mihi. 
domum abeo... 


(Euclid exit. mox in scaenam redit) 


MEG. 


EVC. 


MEG. 


EVC. 


MEG. 


di mé seruant, salua est pectinia. reded ad té, Megadore. dic 
mihi, quid nunc uis? 

ut tii m6, ita ego té cogn6ul. audi igitur. filiam tuam uxdrem 
posco. promitte! 

quid dicis? cuius filiam uxOrem uis? 

tuam. 

cur filiam poscis meam? irridésne mé, homo diues hominem 
pauperem et miserum? 

non té irrideo. consilium optimum est. 
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240 


245 


250 


255 


260 


Running vocabulary for 1E 


Section 1E 33 


aegré hardly 

aequ-us a um content 

anim-us i 2m. mind, heart, spirit 
audi hear! listen! 

bene well, thoroughly 

blandé ingratiatingly 

bon-us a um good 

certé without doubt 

cognoui | know 

consili-um i 2n. plan 

cuius whose? 

dos dot-is 3f. dowry 

dubi-us a um in doubt 

facinus (nom., acc.) deed, scheme 
ferd | carry, endure 

fers do you (s) endure 


Roman marriage 


for-um i 2n. forum 

hic here 

homo homin-is 3m. (hu)man, 
fellow 

irrideo 2 I laugh at (+ ne = ?) 

mihi (to) me 

mox soon 

nefari-us a um wicked 

nihil nothing 

occidi \’m done for! 

oper-a ae If. attention 

paupertas paupertat-is 3f. poverty 

perii \’m lost! 

perspicu-us a um obvious 

pol certainly (lit. ‘by Pollux’) 


posco 3 I demand, ask for (in 
matriage) 

promitte promise! 

quid consili what (of) plan? 

quo to where? 

salué hail! 

saluto 1 1 greet, welcome 

scelus (nom., acc.) crime; 
criminal, villain 

sécum with himself 

ualed 2 lam well 

ualeo a (+ abl.) Iam well from 
the point of view of 

uis do you (s.) wish, want 

uult (he/she/it) wishes, wants 


One feature of Roman marriage that seems most surprising to us was the informality with which it 


could be both made and unmade. A legal marriage (idstum matrimdnium) was a union between two 
Roman citizens not otherwise legally disqualified from marriage. Simply to live together by consent 
as man and wife made a marriage, without any formalities, ceremonials before witnesses or signing 
of registers; and simply to separate constituted legal divorce. Either partner could leave the other, 
without discussion or consent; and though it was conventional to offer reasons for doing so (which 
ranged from failure to produce offspring to finding the partner's behaviour irritating), and it might be 
prudent to satisfy public opinion or the censor that you had not behaved irresponsibly, there were 
no legal formalities involved, nor courts to be satisfied. 

Along with this remarkable freedom of consent went an equally remarkable arrangement about 
the problem of joint marital property. It simply did not exist. Either the wife was under the manus of 
her husband, in which case everything she had or acquired was his; or she was not, in which case 
there was a total separation of ownership. It was specifically disallowed for husband and wife to 
make donations to one another (‘lest by mutual affection they despoil themselves’). The husband 
might provide his wife with a maintenance allowance, and certain expenses, but even these were 
reclaimable if beyond certain levels. If the wife’s father was alive, she was in his power; but for the 
vast majority of wives of mature years whose fathers had died and who had become independent 
(sui idris), their property was their own, with the proviso that they normally must have a male tutor 
(‘guardian’) with whose backing any legal contract would be made. By custom the wife brought with 
her to the marriage a dowry which passed to her husband's control; but it was not fully his since it 
was (with certain provisos) returnable in the case of divorce. (World of Rome, 316-17) 


34 


EVC. 


MEG. 


EVC. 


MEG. 


EUC. 


MEG. 


EUC. 


MEG. 


EVC. 


MEG. 


Section 1: Plautus’ Au/ularia 


ti es homo diues, ego autem pauper; meus ordo tuus non 

est. tu. es quasi bos, ego quasi asinus. si bOs sic imperat ‘asine, 265 
fer onus’, et asinus onus non fert, sed in lutd iacet, quid bos 

facit? asinum non respicit, sed irridet. asini ad boués non facile 

transcendunt. praeterea, dotem non habeo. consilium igitur 

tuum non bonum est. 

si uxorem puellam pulchram habed bonamque, satis dotis habeo, 270 
et animus meus aequus est satis, satis dilues sum. quid opus 

peciiniae est? prdmitte! 

promitts tibi filiam meam, sed nillam dotem. ntillam enim habeo 

peciiniam. 

ita est ut uls. clr nOn nuptias statim facimus, ut uolumus? cur 275 
nOn coquos uocamus? quid dicis? 


You you-are a-man rich, I, however, poor; my rank yours not it-is. You 
you-are as-if an-ox, I as-if a-donkey. If the-ox thus he-orders 

‘Donkey, carry the-load’, and the-donkey the-load not he-carries, but in 
the-mud he-lies, what the-ox he-does? The-donkey not he-gives-a- 
second-glance-to, but he-laughs-at. Donkeys to oxen not easily 
they-cross-over. Furthermore, a-dowry not I-have. Plan therefore your 
not good it-is. 

If [as] wife a-girl beautiful I-have good/and, enough of-a-dowry I-have, 
and mind my content it-is enough, enough wealthy I-am. What need 
of-money there-is? Promise! 

promise to-you daughter my, but no dowry. No for/because I-have 
money. 

Thus it-is as you-want. Why not marriage-rites at-once we-make, as 
we-wish? Why not cooks we-call? What you-say? 


hercle, optimum est. 1, Megadore, fac niiptias, et fillam meam 

domum diic, ut uts — sed sine dote — et coquds uoca. ego enim 

pecuniam non habeo. ualé. 

eo. ualé et ti. 280 


(exit € scaenad Megadorus) 


EVC. 


STAPH. 


di immortalés! pectinia uéro ualet. non dubium est: pectiniam 
meam uult Megadorus. heus tu, Staphyla! té uolo! ubi es, 
scelus? exisne ex aedibus? audisne mé? cur in aedibus manés? 


(ex aedibus in scaenam intrat Staphyla) 285 
hodié Megadorus coqu6s uocat et niptias facit. nam hodié 

uxorem domum diucit filiam meam. 

quid dicis? quid uultis et ti et Megadorus? 6 puellam 

miseram! subitum est nimis. stultum est facinus! 


Section 1E 35 


[From the-house onto the-stage there-enters Staphyla] 
EUC. Today Megadorus cooks he-calls and marriage-rites he-makes. For today 
(as) wife to-his-home he-leads daughter my. 


STAPH. 


aequ-us a um content 

anim-us i 2m. mind, heart, spirit 

asin-us i 2m. donkey 

audisne: ne turns audis into a 
question 

bon-us a um good 

bos bou-is 3m. ox 

consili-um i 2n. plan 

dos dot-is 3f. dowry 

dubi-us a um in doubt 

duc bring! (domum dic marry) 

et...etboth...and 

fac make! 

facile easily 

facimus we make 

facinus (nom.) deed, scheme 

facit (he/she/it) is making, does 

Jer carry! bring! 

fert (he/she/it) carries 


Eating together 


hercle by Hercules! 

heus hey! 

hodié today 

homo homin-is 3m. (hu)man, 
fellow 

iaced 2 I lie 

immortalés (voc.) immortal 

impero | I order 

irrideo 2 | laugh at 

lut-um i 2n. mud 

nupti-ae arum lf. (pl.) 
matriage-rites 

onus (acc.) load, burden 

opus (nom.) need 

ordo Ordin-is 3m. rank, class 

praetered moreover 

promitte promise! 

promitto 3 I promise 

quasi as if 


What say-you? What you-want both you and Megadorus? O girl unhappy! 
Sudden it-is too-much. Stupid it-is the-scheme. 


respicio 3/4 I give a second glance 
to 

sic thus, as follows 

sine (+ abl.) without 

scelus (voc.) criminal, villain 

stult-us a um stupid 

subit-us a um suddenly 

tibi to you 

transcendo 3 I cross over (to) 
(ad + acc.: = I become) 

ualed 2 | wield influence 

ubi where? 

uéro truly 

uis you (s.) wish, want 

uolod I wish, want 

uolumus we wish, want 

uult (he/she/it) wishes, wants 

uultis you (pl.) wish, want 


In many cultures one of the ways in which people express their sense of community is to eat food 
together. Ancient Greece and Rome were no exception. The people of a Greek city felt at one when 
they shared in the sacrificial meal, and the public festivals of the Romans continued that tradition. 
Because of the vast number of Roman citizens across the empire (5,000,000 by the death of 
Augustus in AD 14), however, it was small sub-groups of the citizen body that shared a meal or a 
commemoration. Here too the dependence of lower-status groups on the generosity of the rich 
could be seen on every occasion. From the emperor giving a feast to the Senate, or his wife hosting 
the matrdnae (respectable married women) in the same way, down to a group of slaves meeting to 
honour the birthday of their owner, these occasions expressed a typical sense of communal order. 
An inscription records a lavish benefaction given in Roman style at a small Greek country town, 
Acraephia in Boeotia. The benefactor here gives grain and wine to the country people and the 
landed proprietors, and distributes meat and sweetmeats with sweet wine, at breakfast (significantly) 
as well as dinner, while his wife gives a special breakfast to the children, the slaves, the wives, the 
female slaves and the maidens — an interesting pecking-order - and to the performers who had been 
hired for the part of the entertainments that the Romans would have called /ad7: the inscription 
specifies that that had never been done before. It is easy to see how such activity maintained 
people's dependence and interdependence while reinforcing everyone’s position within the 
community. (World of Rome, 225-6) 


36 Section 1: Plautus’ Au/ularia 


EVC. 
(exit Euclio) 
STAPH. 


et tacé et abi: et fac omnia, scelus, et fer omnia! ego ad forum abeo. 


290 


nunc et facinora et scelera Lyconidis patent! nunc exitium 


filiae EucliOnis adest. nam hodié grauidam domum dicit 
uxorem Megadorus, neque consilium habeo ego. peri! 


(Plautus, Aulularia 178-279) 


adsum 1 am near, at hand, present 
consili-um i 2n. plan 

et...et both... and 

exiti-um i 2n. destruction 


facinora (nom.) schemes 
fer carry! bring! 

for-um i 2n. forum 
grauid-us a um pregnant 


omnia everything 

pateo 2 1 am obvious, lie exposed 
perii I'm lost! 

scelera (nom.) crimes 


fac do! hodié today scelus (voc.) criminal, villain 
Grammar for 1E 
capio, uold, fero onus; -ne 


imperatives 


Learning vocabulary for 1E 


quid + genitive 


Nouns 

nupti-ae arum (f. pl. marriage- 
rites 

oper-a ae 1f. attention; operam do 
1 dedi datus I pay attention 

anim-us i 2m. mind, spirit, heart 

consili-um i 2n. plan; advice, 
judgment 

dos dot-is 3f. dowry 

homo homin-is 3m. human, man, 
fellow 


Adjectives 
bon-us a um good; brave; fit; 
honest 


Verbs 

irride-o 2 irris-i irris-us I laugh 
at, mock 

salué welcome! 

posc-6 3 poposci | demand 

promitt-0 3 promis-i promiss-us 
I promise 


Others 

bene well; thoroughly; rightly 

et...et both... and 

hodié today 

-ne = ? (added to the first word of 
the sentence) 

nihil nothing 

occidi 1’m done for! 

peri lm lost! 


quasi as if, like 

quid consili? what (of) plan? 
quo (to) where 

sécum with/to himself/herself 
ubi where (at)? 


New forms: nouns 


facinus facinor-is 3n. deed; crime; 


endeavour 
onus oner-is 3n. load, burden 
scelus sceler-is 3n. crime, 
villainy; criminal, villain 


New forms: verbs 


faci-o 3/4 feci factus | make, do 
feré ferre tuli latus 1 bear, lead 


uol-o uelle uolu-i | wish, want 


Section 1F 37 


Section 1F 


Pythodicus the head cook allots cooks to Euclio’s and Megadorus’ houses. The 
cook who goes to Euclio’s house gets short shrift from the suspicious Euclio. 


10. omnés coqui intrant 


Female freedom? 


Women did not enjoy the sort of freedoms available in modern society; social convention ensured 
that on the whole women remained at least notionally subject to male authority, of the father, 
husband or tator (the justification offered for tutorship was the ‘feebleness of the female sex’). But it 
does mean that the Roman family was virtually free of some of the typical traumas of modern 
Western marriages. No man or wife found themselves under a legal or religious compulsion to 
remain together. There was no need for painful and expensive divorce cases in the courts; there 
could be no arguments over the financial settlements of a divorce (except over the return of the 
dowry); there could not even be agonising suits for custody of the children, who were automatically 
in the potestas of the father, unless he had emancipated them, giving them total independence. One 
might say that it gave the wife far greater freedom; she could walk out of a disagreeable marriage at 
will. But it also left her more exposed: her husband could tell her at will to leave her home and her 
children. Uxor, udde fords, ‘Wife, get out of the house’, was enough to terminate her marriage. 
(World of Rome, 318) 


38 Section 1: Plautus’ Au/ularia 


(omnes coqui intrant. nomina coquorum Pythodicus, Anthrax, Congrid 
sunt. Pythodicus dux coquorum est) 


PYTHODICVS _ ite, coqui! intrate in scaenam, scelera! audite! dominus 
meus nuptias hodié facere uult. uestrum igitur opus est cenam 
ingentem coquere. 

CONGRIO cuius filiam diicere uult? 

PYTH. filiam uicini Euclidnis, Phaedram. 

ANTHRAX di immortalés, cognouistisne hominem? lapis non ita est 
aridus ut Euclio. 

PYTH. quid dicis? 

ANTH. dé igne si fimus fords exit, clamat ‘mea pectinia periit! dic mé 
ad praetorem!’ ubi dormire uult, follem ingentem in 6s 
imponit, dum dormit. 

PYTH. quaré? 

ANTH. animam Amittere non uult. si lauat, aquam profundere non 
uult. et apud tonsdrem praesegmina Amittere n6n uult, sed 
omnia colligit et domum portat. 


PYTH. nunc tacéte et audite, coqui omnés. quid uGs facere uultis? 
cuius domum ire uultis, scelera? quid tt uis, Congrid? 
CON. uold ego domum uiri dtuitis inire... 


OMNES COQVI_ nods omnés domum Megadaori, uiri diuitis, inire 
uolumus, non domum Euclionis, uiri pauperis et tristis. 


PYTH. ut Euclid uds uexat! nunc tacéte uds omnes. (to Anthrax) ti abi 
domum Megadori; (to Congrio) ti, domum Euclidnis. 
CON. ut uexat mé Euclidnis paupertas! nam Euclio, scimus, auarus 


et tristis est. in aedibus nil nisi inaniae et araneae ingentés sunt. 
nihil habet Euclio, nihil dat. difficile est igitur apud Euclionem 
cénam coquere. 


295 


300 


305 


310 


315 


320 


Running vocabulary for IF 


Section 1F 39 


amittere to lose 

Anthrax Anthrac-is 3m. Anthrax 
anim-a ae |f. breath 

apud (+ acc.) at the home of 
arane-a ae \f. cobweb 

arid-us a um dry 

auar-us a um miserly 

cén-a ae 1f. dinner 

cognouistis do you (pl.) know? 
colligé 3 I collect 

Congrid Congridn-is 3m. Congrio 
coquere to cook 

cuius whose? 

dé (+ abl.) from 

difficile (nom. s. n.) difficult 
dormio 4 I sleep 

dormire to sleep 

ducere to lead (in marriage) 
dum while 

dux duc-is 3m. leader 


An early guest 


facere to make, do 

follis foll-is 3m. bag 

fords outside 

fiim-us i 2m. smoke 

immortalés (voc. pl.) immortal 

impono 3 I place 

inani-a ae \f. emptiness 

ingentem (acc. s.) huge, large, 
massive. 

ingentés (nom. pl.) huge, large, 
massive 

inire to enter 

ire to go (to) 

lapis lapid-is 3m. stone 

laud | | wash 

Megador-us i 2m. Megadorus 

nil = nihil nothing 

nisi unless, except 

nos (nom.) we 


omnes (nom., voc. pl.) all 

omnia (acc. pl. n.) all, all things, 
everything 

opus oper-is 3n. work, job 

os or-is 3n. mouth 

paupertds paupertat-is 3f. poverty 

periit (it) has disappeared 

praesegmin-a 3 (n. pl.) 
nail-clippings 

praetor praetor-is 3m. praetor 
(state official who tried 
criminal cases) 

profundere to pour away 

Pythodic-us i 2m. Pythodicus 

scid 4 1 know 

tonsor tonsor-is 3m. barber 

tristis (nom.s. gen.s.) sad 

ubi when 

uester uestr-a um your(s) 

uds (nom., acc.) you (pl.) 


The satirist Martial mocked Caecilianus, who always came to lunch far too early: ‘The slaveboy has 
still to announce the fifth hour to you, and out you come to lunch (prandium), Caecilianus. The 
courts are still in session, the morning-games of Flora are still going on. “Callistus! Quick! In with the 
slaves, never mind their bath! Spread the couches! Ah, Caecilianus, do come in and sit down!” You 
ask for hot water, but they haven't yet brought in any cold; the kitchen is closed and chilly, the 
hearth bare. Next time why not come really early, Caecilianus? No need to wait for the fifth hour - 
what you are after is clearly a late breakfast.’ (Martial 8.67) 

Amid the usual banter about the discourteously early guest of moneyed society, the beginnings of 
the Roman day emerge. Once again breakfast appears an indulgence, an extra meal for the 
privileged. Then there are the ablutions of the household, the need to fetch any water consumed 
from outside the house, the kitchen unused at the start of the day, and the public life of the city - 
including religious rites - going on well before the first planned meal, the prandium, at which wine 
might be served and guests invited. For most people the day began not with breakfast. . . but with 
the duties of the sa/atatid (‘greeting of the patron’). (World of Rome, 224) 


40 


PYTH. 


Section 1: Plautus’ Au/ularia 


stultusne es, Congrio? facile enim est apud Euclionem cénam 

coquere. nam nilla turba est. st~quid uis, ex aedibus tuls técum 

porta: nam nihil habet Euclid! sed Megadorus dtues est. apud 325 
Megadorum est ingéns turba, ingentia udsa argentea, multae 

uestés, multum aurum. si~quid serui amittunt, clamant 

statim ‘coqui auferunt omnia bona! ftirés sunt coqui omnés! 


11. coqui auferunt omnia bona! 


fiirés sunt coqui omnés! 


CON. 


PYTH. 


CON. 


comprehendite coquos audacis! uerberate scelera!’ sed apud 

Euclionem facile est nihil auferre: nihil enim habet! 1 mécum, 330 
scelerum caput! 

e0. 


Stupid? you-are Congrio? Easy for/because it-is at Euclio’s dinner to-cook. For 
no disturbance there-is. If anything you-want, from house your you-with 
you-carry: for nothing he-has Euclio! But Megadorus rich he-is. At Megadorus’ 
there-is a-great disturbance, great pots silver, many clothes, much gold. If 
anything slaves they-lose, they-shout at-once ‘Cooks they-take-away all goods! 
Thieves they-are cooks all! Seize the-cooks cocky! Flog the-rascals!’ But at 
Euclio 8 easy it-is nothing to-take-away: nothing for/because he-has! Come 
me-with, of-crimes the-source! 

I-come. 


amitto 3 1 lose 

apud (+ acc.) at the home of 

argente-us a um silver 

audacis (acc. pl.) cocky, 
outrageous 

aufero I take away 

auferre to take away 

bon-a -drum 2n. pl. goods 

caput (voc.) head, fount, source 

cén-a ae 1f. dinner 


Showing off 


comprehendo 3 I seize 

Congrid Congrion-is 3m. Congrio 
coquere to cook 

facile (nom. s. n.) easy 

ingéns (nom. s.) huge, large, 
ingentia (acc. pl.)} massive. 
mécum with me 

Megador-us i 2m. Megadorus 
omnes (nom. pl.) all 


Section 1F 41 


omnia (acc. pl. n.) all, all things, 
everything 

si quid ‘if... anything (acc.)’ 

stult-us a um stupid 

técum with you 

turb-a ae \f. crowd, mob; 
disturbance 

uds-um i 2n. pot, vase 

uerber-o | I flog 

uestis uest-is 3f. clothes 


‘Have you had breakfast yet?’ So the short-reigning emperor Vitellius on his way from Rome to the 
Rhine army to bid to become emperor, buttering up the servants of the public post, embracing the 
soldiers and muleteers and messengers at the posting-stations, and belching to show that he had 
started the day with some food (Suetonius, Vitellius 7.3). Gossip about this most hedonistic of 
emperors can help us to understand the precarious balance between riches and poverty so typical of 


life in Rome. 


So short of money was his household that it is generally agreed that he had no money at all for 
the journey to Germany, and had to rent a garret for his wife and children whom he was leaving 
behind in Rome, and let out his own house for the remaining part of the year. He also took the pearl 
ear-ring from his mother’s very ear to pawn it for the expenses of the journey. Nor could he get away 
from the crowd of creditors who waylaid him. 

So the future emperor left the capital, in telling contrast with the usual lavish scenes of farewell or 
welcome at the gates which the great men usually received. But the money raised on the pledge of 
the ear-ring left plenty over for breakfasts. (World of Rome, 222) 


42 Section 1: Plautus’ Au/ularia 


(Congrio drags himself off grudgingly to Euclio’s house, with his cooks. In seconds he 
comes rushing out again.) 
CON. attatae! clués omnés, date uiam! peril, occidi ego miser! 


12. attatae! clués omnés date uiam! 


peril, occidi ego miser! 


EVC. (calling to him from the house) 6 scelus malum! redi, coque! quo 
fugis tu, scelerum caput? quaré? 335 
CON. fugio ego quod mé uerberare uis. ciir clamas? 
EVC. quod cultrum ingentem habés, scelus! 
CON. sed ego coquus sum. nds omnés coqui sumus. omnés igitur cultros 
ingentis habémus. 
EVC. uds omnés scelera estis. quid “negoti est in aedibus meis? uol6 scire 340 
omnia. 
CON. tacé ergo. ingentem coquimus cénam. niiptiae enim hodié filiae 
tuae sunt. 
EVC. (sécum cogitat) 6 facinus audax! mendax homo est: omne 
meum aurum inuenire uult. (out loud) manéte, coqui omnés. 345 


state istic. 


attatae aaaargh! 

audacis (acc. pl.) cocky, 
out-rageous 

audax (nom., acc. s.) cocky, 
outrageous 

caput (voc.) head, fount, 
source 

cén-a ae 1f. dinner 

coquo 3 I cook 


ciuis ciu-is 3m.f. citizen 

culter cultr-i 2m. knife 

fugio 3/4 | flee 

ingentem (acc. al huge, large, 
ingentis (acc. pl.) { massive. 
inuenire to find 

istic there 

mendax (nom. s.) liar 

nos (nom.) we 


Section 1F 43 


omne (nom., acc. s.) all 

omnes (nom., voc. pl.) all 

omnia (acc. pl. n.) all, all things, 
everything 

quid negoti what (of) business? 

scire to know 

uerberare to flog 

ui-a ae \f. road, way 

uds (nom.) you (pl.) 


44 Section 1: Plautus’ Au/ularia 


(Euclid domum intrat. tandem domo exit et in scaenam intrat. aulam in 


manibus fert) 
EVC. 


(abeunt coqui. Euclid sécum cogitat) 


EUC. 


to-find he-wants. Wait, cooks all. Stand there. 
(Euclio his-house he-enters. At length from-the-house he-comes-out and onto 


the-stage he-enters. A-pot in-his-hands he-carries) 
(himself-with he-reflects) Now all the-treasure in this pot I-carry. All 


EUC. 


(sécum cogitat) nunc omnem thésaurum in hac aula fero. omne 
hercle aurum nunc mécum semper portabo. (out loud) ite 
omnés intr6. coquite, aut abite ab aedibus, scelera! 


(himself-with he-reflects) O scheme audacious! Liar the-man he-is: all my gold 


by-Hercules the-gold now me-with always I-shall-carry. Go all inside. Cook, or 
depart from the-house, rascals! 
(They-depart the-cooks. Euclio himself-with he-reflects) 


facinus audax est, ubi homo pauper cum dtuite negot- 
ium habé€re uult. Megadorus aurum meum inuenire et 


auferre uult. mittit igitur coqu6s in meas aedis. ‘coquos’ 


dico, sed ftirés sunt omnés. nunc quid consilT optimum est? 


mé miserum! 


(Plautus, Aulularia 280-474) 


audax (nom. s.) 
auferre to take away 
aut or 

coquo 3 I cook 


intro inside 

inuenire to find 
manibus (abl.) hands 
mécum with me 


omne (acc. s.) all 

omnem (acc. s.) all 
omnes (nom., voc. pl.) all 
portabo | will carry 


cum (+ abl.) with Megador-us i 2m. Megadorus ubi when 
domo from the house mitto 3 I send 

hac (abl.) this negotium habére to do business 

Grammar for 1F 

present infinitive omnis, ingéns, audax diues, pauper 


nos, uos 


Learning vocabulary for 1F 


Nouns 

cén-a ae \f. dinner 

turb-a ae \f. crowd, mob 
ciuis ciu-is 3m. f. citizen 
nihil (nil) (indecl.) nothing 


Verbs 

amitto 3 amisi amissus I lose 

aufero auferre abstuli ablatus 1 
take away 

coquo 3 coxi coctus | cook 

mitto 3 misi missus 1 send 

dormio 4 I sleep 


inuenio inuenire inuéni inuentum 
I find 
scio 4 I know 


fugio 3/4 fugi fugitum | escape, 


run off, flee 

habeo negotium 1 conduct 
business 

in-eo inire I enter, go in 


Others 

apud + acc. at the house of, in the 
hands of, in the works of 

aut or 

nil = nihil nothing 


quid negoti? what (of) business, 
problem, trouble? 
ubi when? (where (at)?) 


New forms: adjectives 
audax audac-is brave, bold, 
resolute 


facil-is e easy 


ingéns ingent-is huge, large, 
lavish 

omn-is e all, every; omnia 
everything 

trist-is e sad, gloomy, unhappy 


350 


355 
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Euclio now looks around for a place to hide his gold safely outside the house. 
He settles on the shrine of Fidés (‘Trust’, ‘Credit’) — but unknown to him, he is 
overheard by a neighbouring slave, Strobilus. 


13. ecce! fanum uided. quis deus fant est? 
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EVCLIO 
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ecce! fanum uideo. quis deus fani est? a. Fidés est. dic mihi, 

Fidés, tine uls mihi custds bona esse? nam nunc tibi fero 

omne aurum meum; aulam aur plénam bene custod1, Fides! 360 
prohibé furés omnis. nunc fand tudo aurum meum crédo. 

aurum in fan tuo situm est. 

(Euclio in aedis redit. in scaenam intrat Strobilus seruus. omnia Euclionis 
uerba audit) 


STROBILUS diimmortalés! quid audid? quid dicit homo? quid facit? 365 


EUCLIO 


aurumne fan6 crédit? aurumne in fano situm est? cir in 
fanum non ined et aurum homini misero auferd? 


Look! A-shrine I-see. Who god of-the-shrine he-is? Ah. Trust it-is. Say to-me, 
Trust, you? you-wish for-me a-guard good to-be? For now to-you I-bring all 
gold my; the-pot of-gold full well guard, Trust! Stop thieves all. Now to-shrine 
your gold my I-entrust. Gold in shrine your placed it-is. 

(Euclio into the-house he-returns. Onto the-stage he-enters Strobilus the-slave. 
All Euclio's words he-hears) 


STROBILUS Gods immortal! What I-hear? What he-says the-man? What he-does? Gold? 


EVC. 


to-the-shrine he-entrusts? Gold? in the-shrine placed it-is? Why into the-shrine 
not I-enter and the-gold from-the-man unhappy I-take-away? 


(Strobilus in fanum init. Euclid autem audit et domo exit. Strobilum in fano 
inuenit) 

1 foras, lumbrice! quaré in fanum clam inrépis? quid mihi 4 370 
fano aufers, scelus? quid facis? 


(Euclio statim homini plagas dat) 


STRO. 
EVC. 


STRO. 
EVC. 
STRO. 
EVC. 
STRO. 
EVC. 
STRO. 
EVC. 
STRO. 
EVC. 
STRO. 
EVC. 
STRO. 
EVC. 
STRO. 
EVC. 


quid tibi negoti mécum est? ciir mé uerberas? 

uerberabilissime, etiam mé rogas, fur, triftir? quid mihi 4 fano 

aufers? 375 
nil tibi aufero. 

age, redde statim mihi. 

quid uis mé tibi reddere? 

rogas? 

nil tibi aufero. 380 
age, da mihi. 

nil habeo. quid uis tibi? 

ostende mihi manum tuam. 

tibi ostendo. 

age, manum mihi ostende alteram. 385 
em tibi. 

uides. age, tertiam quoque ostende. 

homo insanus est! 

dic mihi, quid 4 fano aufers? 

di mé perdunt! nil habeo, nil 4 fano aufero! 390 
age rursum mihi ostende manum dextram. 


Running vocabulary for 1G 
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a aha! 

age! come! 

alter alter-a um one or other (of 
two) 

aufero 3 | take X (acc.) away from 
Y (dat.) 

crédo 3 I believe X (dat.); entrust 
X (acc.) to Y (dat.) 

custodi-6 4 I guard 

custos custod-is 3m.f. guard 

dexter dextr-a a um right 

ecce look! 

em here you are! there! 

fano (dat. s.) to the/your shrine 


Group worship 


fan-um 7 2n. shrine 

Fidés (nom. s., voc. s.) Faith 
fords outside 

homini (dat. s.) from the fellow 
immortal-is e immortal 
inrep-6 3 I creep into 
insan-us a um mad 
lumbric-us 12m. worm 
manum (acc. s. f.) hand 
mécum with me 

mihi to/for me; from me 
misero (dat. s. m.) miserable 
ostendo 3 | show 

perdo 3 L lose, destroy 


plag-a ae \f. blow; plagas do 
(+ dat.) I beat 

prohibeo 2 I prevent, stop 

reddo 3 | give back 

rursum again 

sit-us a um placed 

Strobil-us i 2m Strobilus 

terti-us a um third (hand) 

tibi to/for you; from you 

trifuir (voc. s.) triple thief 

tuo (dat. s. m.) your 

uerb-um i 2n. word 

uerberabilissim-us a um most 
floggable 


Many, maybe most, religious acts were performed by, in, or on behalf of, some sort of group. Group 
worship, of course, strengthened the sense of ‘belonging’ in the city. The cult places of the city, like 
the shrines at the heart of each city-district, were usually the preserve of an association of 
worshippers, and worship there expressed the inclusiveness and solidarity of the membership of the 
association. Through such bodies, the favour and patronage of the better-off could be gained and 
the dependent could try to improve their position. Many of the units which made up the city - 
associations of foreigners like the men from Tyre (Phoenicia - modern Lebanon) at Puteoli, groups 
of worshippers of Bona Dea or Stata Mater or of the Genius of the Emperor - were established 
within a religious setting. In such groups, people who lacked important patrons or a secure place in 
the life of the city could find some sort of stability and sense of identity. As members of groups they 
had a place, however humble, in relation to the powerful, and could echo the Alexandrian sailors 
hailing the emperor : ‘through you we live. . . through you we enjoy liberty and our fortunes’. 


(World of Rome, 262) 
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STRO. 
EVC. 
STRO. 
EVC. 
STRO. 
EVC. 
STRO. 
EVC. 
STRO. 
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em. 

nunc laeuam quoque ostende. 

ecce ambas profero. 

redde mihi quod meum est! 395 
dic mihi, quid mé uis tibi reddere? 

certé habés. 

habeo ego? quid habeo? 

non tibi dicd. age, redde mihi. 

Insanus es! 400 


(Euclio gives up) 


EVC. 
STRO. 


peri. nil habet homo. abt statim, scelus! cir non abis? 
abeo. 


(Euclio in fanum init. aurum inuenit, et é fano portat, in alterd loco clam célat) 
(But Strobilus, determined to get revenge on Euclio, has kept an eye on 
Euclio, and this time steals the gold without giving himself away.) 


EVC. 


Euclio enters in a paroxysm of grief and anger. After vainly appealing to the 
spectators for help, he is met by Lyconides, the young man responsible for 
Phaedra s pregnancy (though Euclio does not know it). Phaedra has, in fact, 
given birth, so the marriage with Megadorus is off, and Lyconides has decided it 
is time to confess all to Euclio and ask for Phaedra’s hand in marriage. A 
misunderstanding arises as to who has ‘laid his hands’ on what... 


occidi, perii! quo currd? quo non curr6? (spectatoribus) tenéte, 405 
tenéte flirem! sed qui fur est? quem fiirem dic6? nesci6, nil 

uideG, caecus e0. quis aulam meam auri plénam aufert mihi? 

(spectatoribus) dicite mihi, spectatorés, quis aulam habet? 

nescitis? 6 mé miserum! 


(in scaenam intrat Lyconidés, iuuenis summa pulchritidine, nulla continentia) 410 
LYCONIDES qui homo ante aedis nostras plorat? edepol, Euclio est, 


EUC. 


LYC. 


Phaedrae pater. certé ego peril. nam Euclio uir summa“ uirtite 
est; certo omnia dé filia scit. quid mihi melius est facere? 
melius est mihi abire an manére? edepol, nescio. 


I-am-done-for, I-am-lost! To-where I-run? To-where not I-run? 
(To-the-audience) Hold, hold the-thief! But who the-thief he-is? What 
thief I-say? I-do-not-know, nothing I-see, blind I-go. Who pot my of-gold 
full he-takes-away from-me? (To-the-audience) Say to-me, audience, 
who the-pot he-has? You-do-not-know? O me unhappy! 

(Onto the-stage there-enters Lyconides, a-young-man of/with-great 
beauty, of/with-no restraint) 

What man before house our he-is-weeping? By-Pollux, Euclio 

it-is, Phaedra ’s father. Without-doubt I-am-lost. For Euclio a-man 
of/with-great uprightness he-is; for-a-fact everything about his-daughter 
he-knows. What for-me better it-is to-do? Better it-is for-me to-depart or 
to-stay? By-Pollux, I-do-not- know. 


age! come! 

alter alter-a um one or other 
(of two) 

amb-o ae 0 both 

an or 

ante (+ acc.) before 

aufero 3 | take X (acc.) away from 
Y (dat.) 

caec-us a um blind 

certé without doubt 

certo for a fact 

curro 3 Trun 

dé (+ abl.) about, concerning 

ecce look! 

edepol by Pollux! 

em here you are! there! 

fan-um 7 2n. shrine 


insan-us a um mad 

iuuenis iuuen-is 3m. young man 

laeu-a ae 1f. left (hand) 

loc-us i 2m. place, site 

Lyconidés Lyconid-is 3m. 
Lyconides 

melius better 

mihi to/for me; from me 

nescio 4 I do not know 

noster nostr-a um our 

nulla continentia (abl.) of no 
self-restraint 

ostendo 3 | show 

ploré | weep 

proferd 3 I show, hold out 

quem (line 406) what, which 
(adjectival usage GE 1D, 29) 
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qui (line 411) which, what 
(adjectival usage GE 1D, 29) 

quod (line 395) what, that which; 
which 

reddo 3 I give back 

spectator spectator-is 3m. 
spectator audience-member 

spectatoribus (dat. pl.) to the 
audience 

summa pulchritidine (abl.) of 
great beauty 

summa uirtite (abl.) of great 
uprightness 

tened 2 Thold 

tibi to/for you 
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EVC. heus ti, quis es? 
LYC. ego sum miser. 
EVC. immo ego sum. 
LYC. es bono animo. 
EVC. quid mihi dicis? cir mé animo bond esse uis? 
LYC. facinus meum est, fateor, et culpa mea. 
EVC. quid ego ex té audio? 
LYC. nil nisi uérum. facinus meum est, culpa mea. 
EVC. 6 scelus, cur tt tangis quod meum est? 
LYC. nescio. sed anim6 aequo es! mihi igndsce! 
EVC. 
quod meum est tangis, impudéns? 
LYC. 
EVC. 
quiduits facere. 
LYC. 
tuum est. 
EVC. 
est. 
LYC. sed quid uis mé tibi referre? 
EVC. id~ quod mihi aufers. 
LYC. 
tuum est? 
EVC. 


aulam auri plénam dico! redde mihi! 


uae tibi! tuuenis summa” audacia, nulla continentia es! ctr ti 


propter urnum et amOrem. anim6 aequ6 es! mihi igndsce! 
scelus, impudéns! nimis uile urnum et amor est, si ébrio licet 


sed ego iuuenis summa uirtite sum, et habére uold quod 


quid dicis mihi? impudéns, statim mihi refer quod meum 


sed quid est? nil tibi aufero! dic mihi, quid habeo quod 


415 


420 


425 


430 


435 


(Plautus, Aulularia 580-764) 


amor amor-is 3m. love 

animo aequo (abl.) in a calm 
frame of mind, 1.e. cool, 
collected 

animo bono (abl.) in a cheerful 
frame of mind, i.e. cheerful 

aufero 3 I take X (acc.) away from 
Y (dat.) 

bono animo see animod bond 

culp-a ae 1f. blame, guilt 

ébrio (dat. s. m.) (to) a drunkard 

es! be! (s.) 

fateor | confess 

heus hey! 


id quod that which 

ignosco 3 (+ dat.) I pardon 

immo no, more precisely 

impudeéns (voc. s.) impudent, 
shameless (one) 

iuuenis iuuen-is 3m. youth 

licet it is permitted to (+ dat.) 

mihi to/for me; from me; me 

nescio 4 1 do not know 

nisi except 

nulla continentid (abl.) of no 
self-restraint 

propter (+ acc.) on account of 

quiduis (acc.) whatever he likes 


quod what, that which; which 
reddo 3 | give back 
refero 3 I hand back 


summa audacid (abl.) of great 


boldness 
summa uirtute (abl.) of great 
uprightness 
tango 3 I touch, lay hands on 
tibi to/for you; from you; you 
uae shame on (+ dat.)! 
uer-us a um true 
uil-is e cheap 
uin-um 7 2n. wine 


Grammar for 1G 
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dative ablative of description 


Learning vocabulary for 1G 


Nouns Adjectives 
audaci-a ae \f. boldness, aequ-us a um fair, balanced, equal 
cockiness summ-us a um highest, top of 
continenti-a ae \f. self-control, uer-us a um true 
restraint 
= a : Verbs 
fan-um 7 2n. shrine 
age! come! 


iuuenis iuuen-is 3m. young man 
uirtus uirtut-is 3f. manliness, 
courage, goodness 


crédo 3 crédidi crédit-us or um I 
believe (+ dat.); I entrust X 
(acc.) to Y (dat.) 


ostendo 3 ostendi ostensus I show, 
reveal 

reddo 3 reddidi redditus | return, 
give back 

tango 3 tetigi tactus | touch, lay 
hands on 


Others 
certé without doubt 
certo for a fact 


So the truth on both sides slowly creeps out. Lyconides gets his girl, and then 
recovers the gold from Strobilus (who is his servant). Here the manuscript breaks 
off, but from the few remaining fragments it looks as if the marriage with 
Lyconides is ratified, and Euclio has a change of heart and gives the happy 


couple the gold as a wedding gift. 


Euclio is, in many ways, one of Plautus’ finest characters. While we do not 
know on which play of Menander Plautus based his Aulularia, we do possess 
a play of Menander’s which has a number of similarities. This play is Dyskolos 
(in Greek, Avoxodos), ‘The Bad-tempered Man’. Here is part of the introduction 
spoken by Pan, the local god of the neighbourhood in which the play is set. You 
may wish to identify common elements in Plautus and Menander and then look 


for contrasts. 


(Enter Pan from the shrine) 


PAN Our scene is set in Attica at Phylae; I’ve just come out of the 
shrine of the Nymphs, a famous holy place belonging to the 
Phylasians and those who manage to cultivate the rocks here. 
In the farm here on the right lives an old man called Knemon, 
something of a recluse, always grumpy, hates crowds. 
‘Crowds’ indeed — he’s getting on in years and has never in 
his life spoken a kind word to a soul. He never has a greeting 
for anyone, except for me, his neighbour, Pan; and he is 
bound to greet me as he passes, though I know he always 
wishes he didn’t have to. The old man lives alone here with 
his daughter and an old servant. He’s always at work fetching 


logs and digging away. He hates everyone from his 


neighbours here and his wife down to the villagers of 
Kholargos over there, the whole lot of them. The girl is as 
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sweetly simple as her upbringing, with never a thought of 
wrong. She serves the Nymphs, my companions, with 
devoted reverence, which makes us want to look after her. 

Now there’s a young man whose father farms some very 
valuable land around here. The young man lives in town, but 
came down with a sporting friend to hunt and happened to 
come to this very spot. So I made him fall madly in love with 
the girl. 

Well, that’s the plot in outline. You can see the details if 
you stay to watch, as I beg you to. 

But I think I see our young lover and his sporting friend, 
coming along and talking together about the affair. 

(Later on, a sacrifice is being prepared at Pan’s shrine, and Getas, a cook, finds all his 

helpers drunk, and himself minus a saucepan. He knocks on Knemon ss door — with 

predictable results) 

GETAS You say you’ve forgotten the saucepan? You’ve all got 
hangovers and are only half awake. Well, what are we to do 
now? It looks as if we must disturb the god’s neighbours. 

(He knocks at Knemon’s door) 
Hi there! They are the worst set of maids I know. Hullo 
there! They don’t know about anything except sex — come on 
girls, be good — and of course a bit of blackmail if they’re 
caught at it. What’s wrong? Are none of the servants in? Ah! 
I think I hear someone hurrying to the door. 

(Knemon opens the door) 

KNEMON What are you banging on the door for, damn you? 


GET. Don’t bite my head off. 

KNE. By God I will, and eat you alive too. 

GET. No, for God’s sake don’t. 

KNE. Do I owe you anything, you scum? 

GET. Nothing at all. I haven’t come to collect a debt or serve a 
subpoena. I want to borrow a saucepan. 

KNE. A saucepan? 

GET. Yes, a saucepan. 

KNE. You scoundrel, do you suppose that I sacrifice cattle and all 
the rest of it, like you? 

GET. I don’t suppose you'd sacrifice so much as a snail. Goodbye, 


my dear chap. The women told me to knock at the door and 
ask. That’s what I did. No result. I’ll go back and tell them. 
God almighty, the man’s a viper with grey hair. 

(Exit Getas to shrine) 

KNE. They’re man-eaters, the lot of them; knocking on the door as 
if I was a friend of theirs. Let me catch anyone coming to our 
door again and if I don’t make an example of him to the 
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neighbours, you can call me a nobody. How that fellow got 
away with it just now, I don’t know. 

(Exit Knemon into his house: enter Getas from the shrine followed by Sikon) 

SIKON Be damned to you. He was rude to you was he? I bet you 
talked like a stinker. Some people simply don’t know how to 
manage these things. I’ve learned how to do it. I cook for 
thousands of people in town. I pester their neighbours and 
borrow cooking utensils from all of them. If you want to 
borrow from someone you must butter him up a bit. Suppose 
an old man opens the door; I call him ‘Dad’ or ‘Grandad’. If 
it’s a middle-aged woman I call her ‘Madam’. If it’s one of 
the younger servants I call him ‘Sir’. To hell with you and all 
this stupid shouting ‘boy!’ I’d chat him up, like this. (He 
knocks) Here Daddy: I want you. 

(Knemon comes out) 


KNE. What, you again! 

SIK. What’s this? 

KNE. You are annoying me on purpose. Didn’t I tell you to keep 
away? Pass me the strap, woman! (Knemon beats Sikon) 

SIK. Stop it: let me go. 

KNE. Not likely. 

SIK. Oh please, for God’s sake. 

KNE. Just you try coming here again. 

SIK. Go and drown yourself. 

KNE. Still blathering? 

SIK. Listen — I came to ask you for a large saucepan. 

KNE. I haven’t got one. And I haven’t got a chopper either, or salt 


or vinegar or anything else. I’ve told all the neighbours quite 
simply to keep away from me. 


SIK. You didn’t tell me. 

KNE. But I’m telling you now. 

SIK. Yes, curse you. But couldn’t you tell me where I can borrow 
one? 

KNE. Don’t you hear me? Must you go on blathering? 

SIK. Well, cheers for now. 

KNE. I won’t be cheered by anyone. 

SIK. Get lost, then. 

KNE. What unbearable rogues. (Exit) 

SIK. Well, he cut me up nicely. 


There is much that is reminiscent of Aulularia throughout Dyskolos. The figure 
of the miser became a popular one in comedies of manners. Moliére, writing for 
the royal court in seventeenth-century Paris, took up the theme in his L’Avare, 
on which Plautus’ Aulularia had an obvious influence. In the following incident 
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the miser, Harpagon, chases out of the house his valet, La Fleche. Compare the 
scene with Euclio and Staphyla in Aulularia 1C, and look for further points of 
contact between the three playwrights. 


HARPAGON Get out at once, and don’t answer back. Be off, you 
professional swindler. 

LA FLECHE (aside) I’ve never seen anything worse than this damned 
crook. He’s a real old devil and no mistake. 


HARP. What are you muttering to yourself? 

LA FL. Why are you after me? 

HARP. It’s not for you to ask why; get out quickly or Ill bash you. 
LA FL. — But what have I done to you? 

HARP. Enough to make me want to be rid of you. 

LA FL. Your son’s my master and he told me to wait for him. 
HARP. Go and wait in the street then. And don’t stick around in my 


house as if rooted to the spot, watching what goes on and 
taking advantage of everything. I don’t want a perpetual spy 
watching my affairs, keeping a treacherous eye on all I do, 
eating up all I have, and poking about everywhere to see what 
he can steal. 

LA FL. — And how the devil do you think anyone is going to steal 
from you? You don’t give a thief much chance, locking 
everything up and standing guard day and night. 

HARP. T’ll lock up what I please and stand guard when J like. Can’t 
you see I’m surrounded by spies watching everything I do? 
(aside) I’m terrified that he may have some suspicions about 
my money. (aloud) You're just the sort of person to spread 
rumours that I’ve money hidden. 

LA FL. Well, have you money hidden? 

HARP. No, you impertinent rogue, I said nothing of the sort. (aside) 
How he infuriates me. (aloud) I insist that you don’t spread 
malicious rumours that I have. 

LA FL. _ Bah! It’s all the same to us whether you have or not. 

HARP. (lifting a hand to hit him) Don’t you dare argue or Ill box your 
ears. I tell you again, get out. 

LA FL. Oh, all right: I'll go. 


HARP. Wait a minute. Are you taking anything of mine with you? 
LA FL. What could I be taking? 

HARP. Come here so that I can see. Show me your hands. 

LA FL. Here they are. 

HARP. Now turn them over. 

LA FL. Turn them over? 

HARP. Yes. 


LA FL. There you are. 
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HARP. (pointing to La Fléche’s breeches) Anything in there? 

LA FL. _ Look for yourself. 

HARP. (feeling the bottom of his breeches) These fashionable breeches are 
just the thing for hiding stolen property. I should like to see 
someone hanged for inventing them. 

(After more in this vein La Fléche leaves and Harpagon continues) 

This good-for-nothing valet is a great nuisance and I hate the 
sight of him limping about. It’s a great worry having a large 
sum of money in the house and one is lucky if one has one’s 
money well invested and keeps only what one needs for 
current expenses. It’s difficult to find a safe hiding-place 
anywhere in the house. As far as I’m concerned I don’t trust 
strong-boxes and have no faith in them. They are simply an 
invitation to thieves, the thing they go for first. However, I’m 
not sure whether I was wise to bury in the garden the ten 
thousand crowns I was paid yesterday. Ten thousand crowns 
in gold is the sort of sum — (Enter Elise and Cleante talking in 
low voices) Oh God! I must have given myself away! My 
anger must have got the better of me. I do believe I have 
been talking aloud to myself! 
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Section 2 Plautus’ Amphitruo 


Amphitruo, leader of the Theban army, has left his home and his pregnant wife 
Alcumena, to fight the Teleboans (see map 3, p. xxii). He has taken his slave Sosia 
with him. Jupiter (/uppiter) has fallen in lust with Alcumena, and in order to win 
her favours has disguised himself as Amphitruo; he has already impregnated 
her with another child. As the play starts, he is in bed with her, claiming to 
have taken a quick break from battle to be with her. To ensure that the liaison 
remains undetected, Jupiter has ordered Mercury (Mercurius) to disguise himself 
as Amphitruo’s slave Sosia and make certain he is not interrupted; to prolong the 
liaison, he has ordered the sun to rise later than usual. 


Section 2A 


The cast is introduced 


14. Comic heads 


persOnae quinque erunt. 

duo hominés régalés erunt: alter erit Amphitrus, altera Alcuména. 

Amphitru6 dux fortis est exercitiis Thébani, atque conitinx Alcuménae; uir 
summa uirtite. 

Alcuména est coniinx AmphitruGnis atque fémina summa continentia. > 
tnus seruus erit, SOsia nomine; seruus est AmphitruGnis, homo stultus et 

nulla sapientia. 

duo di erunt: alter erit Iuppiter, alter Mercurius. Iuppiter réx deorum est, 

amator Alcuménae, ac Amphitruonis similis. 

Mercurius nuntius est deOrum, deus mendax, ac SOsiae similis. 10 
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The extract opens with the disguised Mercury on guard in front of the house, 
awaiting Amphitruo 8 triumphant return from battle. He reminds the audience of 
what he had earlier said would happen: Amphitruo would leave the pregnant 
Alcumena for battle, and while he was away, Jupiter, disguised as Amphitruo, 
would impregnate her with a second child. 


MERCVRIVS 


nomen Mercurio! est 1 mihi; deus sum mendax, deus sum multa 


sapientia, dolis multis. ecce, hic est oppidum Thébae, hic est domus 
AmphitruOnis, uirl summa uirtiite atque audacia, diicis exercittis Thébant. 
uxor Alcuména, femina summa continentia, ex Ampitruone grauida est. 


MERCURY The name for me is Mercury. I am a lying god, Iam a god of much 
intelligence, of many tricks. Look, here is the town Thebes, here is the 
house of Amphitruo, a man of great bravery and daring, general of the 
Theban army. His wife Alcumena, a woman of great modesty, is pregnant 


by Amphitruo. 


Running vocabulary for 2A 


ac and (=atque) 

Alcumeén-a ae \f. Alcumena 

alter alter-a um one or the other 
(of two) 

amator amator-is 3m. lover 

Amphitruo -nis 3m. Amphitruo 

atque and, also (also ac) 

coniunx coniug-is 3m./f. wife, 
husband 

dol-us i 2m. trick 

domus nom. s. f. house 

du-o orum two 

dux duc-is 3m. leader, general 

ecce look! see! 


erit he/she/it/there will be (fut. of 
sum) 

erunt they/there will be 

exercitis gen. s. ‘of the army’ 

fort-is e brave, courageous 

grauid-us a um pregnant 

hic here 

luppiter Iou-is 3m. Jupiter, Jove 

mendax mendac-is lying, cheating 

Mercurio... mihi “for me 
Mercury’, i.e. my name is... 

Mercuri-us i 2m. Mercury 

nomine ‘by name’ 

nunti-us 1 2m. messenger 


oppid-um i 2n. town 

persona -ae 1f. character, actor, 
mask 

quinque five 

régal-is e royal 

réx rég-is 3m. king 

sapienti-a ae \f. wisdom, 
intelligence 

simil-is e (+ gen.) like, similar to 

Sosi-a ae 1m. Sosia 

stult-us a um stupid 

Théb-ae arum If. pl. Thebes 

Théban-us a um Theban 

un-us a um one 
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sed Amphitruo, uir fortis, cum exercitti abire uult. dicet igitur Alcuménae 
‘dum, uxor mea, dom6 nostra cum exercittii absum, cum Télebots bellum 
acre et difficile geram’. dum Amphitruo domo abest, pater meus, réx 
deorum, imaginem capiet Amphitrudnis ac domum Alcuménae intrabit. 
Amphitruonis similis, intus cum Alcuména domi cubabit atque clam 
amabit. uobis omnibus enim bene notus est Iuppiter noster; deus Itber et 
mendax est. praeterea, quia Iuppiter amator est acer, noctem longam 
faciet. nihil Ioui difficile est. 


Mercury now brings the situation up to date. 


utrimque igitur nunc grauida est Alcuména — et é uird et € summ6 Ioue. 
mox tamen et Amphitru6 et seruus ab exercitii per uiam domum redibunt. 
interea, ego hic in uia manébo dum redeunt. 


(The battle against the Teleboae is won, and Sosia is sent ahead to give Alcumena the 
good news. Mercury spots him coming) 


ecce! Sdsia, seruus AmphitruGnis, nunc per uiam redit. omnia dé uictoria 
Alcuménae nintiare uolet, at domum intrare non poterit, quia ego seruum 
décipiam et dom6 abigam. difficile mihi n6n erit, quia ego, Mercurius, 
nuntius dedrum, imaginem SOsiae, serul AmphitruOnis, bene capiam: sic 
igitur Sdsiae similis ero. 


(SOsia, seruus Amphitruonis, per uiam intrat) 


SOSIA 


MER. 


SOSIA: 


MER. 


seruus quam acer atque celer sum ego! at nox celeris non est. quam longa 
et nigra est, uia quam longa! 

(clam) acer? atque celer? at non acrem té habeo neque celerem, sed 
stultum. 


acer sum, quia nox non celeris sed longa ac nigra est, at ego, uir fortis et 
audax, solus per longam uiam, per longam noctem nigramque domum 
redeo. sed quare nox longa est? quid negoti est? certé edepol, Nocturnus 
dormit ébrius, ut ego crédo: nam Lina non occidit neque diés apparére 
potest. numquam iterum noctem uidére potero tam longam, tam nigram. 


Iam keen, because the night is long and dark, but I, a brave and bold man, 
am returning home alone, along a long road and through a long, dark 
night. But why is the night long? Surely, by heavens, the god of Night is 
sleeping drunk, as I believe: for Moon is not setting nor can the day 
appear. Never again shall I be able to see a night so long, so dark. 


(clam) pergite, Nox et Luna, ut nunc pergitis. numquam iterum domino 
me6 et uestro officium tam bonum facere poteritis. Iuppiter, dominus 
uester, gratus erit. 

noctem tam longam iterum uidére nolo. malo noctem breuem esse. nam si 
dominus meus, ut solet, maniis meds uinciet atque mé uerberabit, nox tina 
apparébit duo uel trés. ndl6 per noctem tam longam pendere. 
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abigam | shall drive away (fut. of 
abigo 3) 
absum | am absent 


sharp, keen, 


acre (acc. s. N.) hot 


acrem (acc. s. m.) 

Alcumén-a ae 1f. Alcumena 

amator amator-is 3m lover 

amabit he will make love to (fut. 
of amd 1) 

Amphitrud Amphitruon-is 3m. 
Amphitruo 

apparebit (it) will appear (fut. of 
appareo) 

appareo 2 | appear 

at but 

atque and 

bell-um 1 2n. war 

bene well, fine, thoroughly; good! 
right! 

breu-is e short 

capiam | shall take (fut. of capid 
3/4) 

capiet he/she/it will take (fut. of 
capio 3/4) 

celer (nom. s. m.) 

celerem (acc. s. m.)¢ Swift 

celeris (nom. s. f.) 

cubabit he will lie down (fut. of 
cubo 1) 

cum (+ abl.) with 

décipiam I shall deceive, trick 
(fut. of décipid 3/4) 

dicet he/she will say (fut. of dico 
3) 

diés nom. s. day 

difficil-is e difficult 

domi at home (domus) 

domo from home (abl. of 
domus f.) 


dcer (nom. s. m.) | 
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=. 15. pater meus, réx dedrum...domum Alcuménae intrabit 


domum (to) the home, house; acc. 
the house 

dum while 

duo two 

ébri-us a um drunk 

ecce look! 

edepol by heavens! 

erit he/it will be (fut. of sum) 

ero I shall be (fut. of sum) 

exercitt abl. s. of exercitus ‘army’ 

faciet he will make (fut. of facid 
3/4) 

fort-is e brave, courageous 

geram I shall wage (fut. of gero 3) 

grat-us a um grateful 

grauid-us a um pregnant 

hic here 

imago imagin-is 3f. likeness, 
image 

interea meanwhile 

intrabit he/she/it will enter (fut. of 
intro) 

intus inside 

iterum again 

Iuppiter Iou-is 3m. Jupiter 

liber -a um free-wheeling 

long-us a um long 

Lun-a ae 1f. Moon 

malo malle | prefer 

maneébo I shall wait (fut. of maned 
2) 

man-us acc. pl. f. hand (man-us 
us) 

mendax mendac-is lying 

mox soon 

niger nigr-a um black, dark 

Nocturn-us i 2m. god of the Night 

nolo nolle I do not wish 

noster nostr-a um our 

not-us aum known 


nox noct-is 3f. night 

nuntio | I tell, relate 

nunti-us i 2m. messenger 

occido 3 I set 

offici-um i 2n. duty 

pendo 3 J hang (a slave torture) 

per along, through, by (+ acc.) 

pergo 3 I go on, continue 

poterit he will be able (fut. of 
possum) 

poteritis you (pl.) will be able 
(fut. of possum) 

poterd | shall be able (fut. of 
possum) 

praetered moreover 

quam how 

quia because, since 

redibunt (they) will return (fut. of 
redeo) 

réx rég-is 3m. king 

sic in this way 

simil-is e (+ gen.) like, similar to 

soled 2 1am accustomed 

sol-us a um alone 

stult-us a um stupid 

tam so 

Télebo-ae arum \m. pl. Teleboae 

trés tria tri-um three 

uel or 

uerberabit he will flog (fut. of 
uerbero 1) 

uester uestr-a um your 

ui-a ae \f. road, way 

uictori-a ae 1f. victory, triumph 

uinciet he will bind (fut. of uincio 
4) 

uolet he/she/it will want (fut. of 
uolo) 

utrimque from two sources 

uult he/she/it wishes (uold) 
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MER. 


SOS. 


MER. 


SOs. 


MER. 


SOS. 


MER. 


SOS. 
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(clam) si non uis per longam noctem pendere, tii faciés quod ego uold... 

ut crédo, sol uult dormire, ébrius bene. 50 
(clam) ecce! hominem tam stultum numquam iterum uidébo. 

nunc domum domini mei adibo et intrabo. offictum meum modo faciam 

atque omnia dé uictoria Alcuménae bene nuntiabo. nam Alcuména, 

domina mea, dé uictoria audire certé uolet. sed Orationem meam paulisper 
cogitabo ... quomod6 uictoriam niintiabo Alcuménae? atque quae uerba 55 
dé uictoria dominae meae dicam? dum domum ade6, cogitabo... 


(aside): If do you do not wish to be hung-in-chains during the long night, 
you will do what I want... 

As I believe, the sun wants to sleep, well drunk. 

(aside): Look! Never again shall I see a man so stupid! 

Now I shall approach and enter my master’s house. I shall now carry out 
my duty and will announce well to Alcumena everything about the victory. 
For Alcumena, my mistress, will definitely wish to hear about the victory. 
But I shall reflect on my speech for a while... how shall I announce the 
victory to Alcumena? And what words shall I say about the victory to my 


mistress? While Iam approaching the house, I shall reflect... 


(Plautus, Amphitruo 1-283) 


adibo I shall approach (ad-ed) 

Alcumén-a ae 1f. Alcumena 

atque and 

bene thoroughly 

cogitabo I shall reflect on, think 
about (fut. of cogité 1) 

dé (+ abl.) about, concerning 

dicam I shall say (fut. of dicé 3) 

domin-a ae 2f. mistress 

domum (acc.) house 

dum while 

ébri-us a um drunk 

ecce look! 


Grammar for 2A 


faciam { shall carry out (fut. of 


facié 3/4) 


faciés you (s.) will do (fut. of 


facié 3/4) 

intrabo | shall enter (fut. of 
intro 1) 

iterum again 

long-us a um long 

modo now 

nox noct-is 3f. night 

nuntiabo I shall announce (fut. of 
nuntio 1) 

offici-um i 2n. duty 

oratio oration-is 3f. speech 


paulisper for a while 

pendo 3 J hang (a slave torture) 
quae (acc. pl. n.) what 

quod what 

quomodo how? 

sol sol-is 3m. sun 

stult-us a um stupid 

uerb-um i 2n. word 

uictori-a ae 1f. victory, triumph 
uidébo | shall see (fut. of uided 2) 
uis you (s) wish (wold) 

uolet (she) will wish (fut. of uold) 
uold (1) wish 

uult he/she/it wishes (uol0) 


future indicative active 
possum, nolo, malo 
noster, uester 


celer, acer 
1-1,000 
4th declension nouns; domus 


3rd decl. monosyllables 


Learning vocabulary for 2A 
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Nouns 

liin-a ae \f. moon 

sapienti-a ae \f. wisdom, 
intelligence 

uictori-a ae 1f. victory 

ui-a ae lf. way, road 

offici-um i 2n. duty, job 

oppid-um i 2n. town 

uerb-um i 2n. word 

luppiter Iou-is 3m. Jupiter, Jove 
(king of the gods) 

nox noct-is 3f. night 

réx rég-is 3m. king 

sol sol-is 3m. sun 

exercit-us us 4m. army 

domo from home (dom-us tis 4f.) 


Adjectives 

long-us a um long, lengthy 

stult-us a um stupid, foolish 

alter alter-a um one, another (of 
two: see Grammar 62) 

niger nigr-a um black 

noster nostr-a -um our(s) 

uester uestr-a um your(s) (more 
than one ‘you’, cf. tuzs) 


Tavern culture 


difficil-is e difficult 


fort-is e brave, courageous; strong 


simil-is e (+ gen. or dat.) 
resembling, like 

mendax mendac-is lying, 
untruthful 


Verbs 

nuntio | I announce 

pergo 3 perrexi perrréctum | 
proceed, continue 

uincio 4 uinxi uinctus | bind 

capio 3/4 cépi captus | take, 
capture 

décipio 3/4 décépi déceptus 1 
deceive 


Others 

ac (atque) and 

at but (often introduces a 
supposed objection) 

atque and, also 

bene good! fine! (well, 
thoroughly, rightly) 

cum (+ abl.) (in company) with 

dé (+ abl.) about, concerning 


dum while 
ecce look! see! 
hic here 
iterum again 
modo now 
mox soon 

quia because 
sic thus, so 
tam so 


New forms: nouns 

dom-us us 4f. house, home 

domum to home; domi at home; 
domo from home 

man-us us 4f. hand 


New forms: adjectives 
acer acr-is e keen, sharp, hot 
celer celer-is -e swift 


New forms: verbs 

malé malle malut | prefer 

nolo nolle nolui I refuse, am 
unwilling 

possum posse potui | am able, can 


The tavern is (as we think) a common feature of the medieval and early modern city. But that is 
wrong. A semi-public place where poorer inhabitants of the city can go to eat and drink, mix socially 
and enjoy other pleasures such as gambling or bought sex is not something that the economic and 
social circumstances of every urbanised civilisation produce. And though, at first sight, they may not 
look like another favour from the rich, that is in fact what the taverns of a Roman city amounted to. 
The property market which made the necessary building available, the customers’ cash which paid 
for the services, the sources of production and supply which made food and drink (especially wine) 
available at affordable prices — all these were spin-offs from the working of the system of keeping the 
urban elite in the style to which they were accustomed. (World of Rome, 227) 
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SOSIA 


Section 2: Plautus’ Amphitru6 


Section 2B 


Sosia rehearses the Teleboan assault that triggered the battle; Amphitruo’s arrival 
in enemy territory; his peace offer; its rejection; the preparation on both sides for 
battle; the conflict; Amphitruo’s victory; and the surrender of the enemy envoys 


next day. 


“ut recordor — nam nihil obliuiscor — nos in Otid et pace sumus, sed 
Téleboae, uirl saeul, uirl summa ferocia, ut cognoscimus, nos 
adgrediuntur. pugna Acris est, et multam praedam multasque rés 
adipiscuntur, nillamque rem relinquunt. deinde ex agro domum 
regrediuntur. at ciués nostri, ut recordor, Teleboas ulcisci et capita 
excidere uolunt, quia Téleboae, hostés saeui et inilisti, omnis rés nostras 
fiirantur, nullasque relinquunt. milités igitur nostri, fortés uiri et itisti, ad 
terram Teleboarum in nauibus progrediuntur. nam altera causa belli, ut 
opinamur, iusta est, altera iniiista. 


ubi € nauibus égrediuntur atque castra ponunt, Amphitruo statim hostis 
per légatds sic adloquitur: “cauéte, 6 Téleboae! ndlite nos adgredi! si 
omnem praedam nostram nobis reddere uultis, Amphitruo sic pollicétur: 
exercitum nostrum sine proelid domum rediicemus nostram; ab agro 
abibimus, pacem et otium udbis dabimus. at st non uultis neque omnia 
nobis reddétis, exercitus noster oppidum uestrum oppugnabit et in proelid 
délébit. pugna Acris erit.” sic loquuntur Amphitruonis légati. 


at Téleboae sic respondent: “nolite nos adloqui, Thébani, sed statim abite 
ex agris et cauéte. nostri milités uiri sunt, uirtite magna, summa ferocia. 
bellum gerémus per totam diem, si necesse erit, et nds nostrdsque résque 
nostras titart possumus. tu igitur, Amphitru6, ex agr6 nostrd égredere! uds 
omnés nostr6 ex agro égredimini, exercitumque uestrum dédicite. ndlite 
hic manére. at st manébitis, pugna Acris erit, et diés proelil udbis erit 
longa. sic nos pollicémur.” 


sic Téleboae loquuntur, multaque nostro exercituil minantur, et 
Amphitruonem exercitum dé agro statim dédticere iubent. Amphitruo 
igitur, quia hostis ulcisci uult, € castris omnem exercitum édicit 
legiOnésque instruit nostras. deinde imperatorés, ubi in medium exeunt et 
extra turbam ordinum colloquuntur, mox cOnsentiunt: “uicti post proelium 
uictoribus urbem, aras, rés omnis dédent.” talis est condici6 proelii et sic 
imperatorés pollicentur. 


clamor ad caelum it. Amphitruo Iouem precatur et exercitum hortatur, 
deinde in proelium inruit. cOpiae utrimque in proelium inruunt. dénique, 
ut uolumus, nostra manus superat, sed hostés non fugiunt. Amphitrus, ut 
hoc cOnspicatur, equités in proelium inruere iubet. in proelium igitur 
inruunt, copiaeque hostium fugiunt. hostis igitur sequimur et proterimus. 
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Running vocabulary for 2B 
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adgredi to attack, approach 
(adgredior 3/4 dep.) 

adgrediuntur they approach, go 
up to, attack (adgredior 
3/4 dep.) 

adipiscuntur they get, gain 
(adipiscor 3 dep.) 

adloqui to address (adloquor 
3 dep.) 

adloquitur he/she/it addresses 
(adloquor 3 dep.) 

ager agr-i 2m. field, territory 

Amphitrué Amphitruon-is 3m. 
Amphitruo 

ar-a ae \f. altar 

bell-um i 2n. war 

bellum gero 3 | wage war 

cael-um i 2n. sky 

caput capit-is 3n. head 

castr-a Orum 2n. pl. camp 

caueo 2 | beware, am wary of 

caus-a ae \f. reason, justification 

clamor clamor-is 3m. cry, shout 

cognosco 3 | get to know, examine 

colloquuntur they discuss 
(colloquor 3 dep.) 

condicio condicion-is 3f. 
condition 

consentio 4 I agree 

cOonspicdatur he sees, observes 
(conspicor | dep.) 

copi-ae drum 1f. pl. forces, troops 

dédo 3 I hand over 

dédiico 3 | lead down/away 

déleo 2 | destroy 

dénique finally 

diem acc. s. f. day (diés 5f./m.) 

diés nom s. f. day 

édticé 3 | lead out 

égredere leave! get out! (s.) 
(égredior 3/4) 

égredimini leave! get out! (pl.) 
(égredior 3/4) 


égrediuntur they get out of 
(égredior 3/4 dep.) 

eques equit-is 3m. cavalry 

excido 3 I cut off 

extra (+ acc.) outside 

feroci-a ae \f. ferocity, insolence 

furantur they steal (furor 1 dep.) 

gerd see bellum geré 

hortatur (he) encourages, urges 
on (hortor | dep.) 

hostis host-is 3m. enemy 

imperdator imperdator-is 3m. 
general 

iniust-us a um unjust 

in medium into the middle 

inruo 3 I rush, charge 

instruo 3 I draw up 

iust-us a um just 

légat-us 1 2m.envoy, ambassador, 
official 

legio legion-is 3f. legion 

loquuntur (they) say (loquor 
3 dep.) 

manus nom. s. f. band (man-us -tis 
4f. hand, band) 

miles milit-is 3m. soldier 

minantur (+ dat.) they threaten 
(minor | dep.) 

nauis nau-is 3f. boat, ship 

necesse necessary 

o O (addressing someone) 

obliuiscor 3 dep. I forget 

opinamur we think (opinor 1 dep.) 

oppugno | J attack 

ordo ordin-is 3m. rank, row 

Oti-um i 2n. leisure 

pax pac-is 3f. peace 

per (+ acc.) through, along 

pollicémur we promise (polliceor 
2 dep.) 

pollicentur they promise 
(polliceor 2 dep.) 

pollicétur he promises (polliceor 
2 dep.) 


pono 3 I pitch, place 

post (+ acc.) after, behind 

praed-a ae 1f. booty, plunder 

precatur (he) prays to (precor 
1 dep.) 

proeli-um i 2n. battle 

progrediuntur they march 
forward, advance (progredior 
3/4 dep.) 

proteré 3 | tread down 

pugn-a ae If. fight 

recordor | dep. I remember 

rediico 3 I bring/lead back 

regrediuntur | return (regredior 
3/4 dep.) 

relinquo 3 | leave behind, abandon 

rem acc. s. f. thing; (rés rei 5f. 
thing, matter, business, 
property, affair) 

rés acc. pl. f. property (rés réi Sf. 
thing, matter, business, 
property, affair) 

responded 2 | reply 

saeu-us a um savage, fierce 

sequimur we follow, pursue 
(sequor 3 dep.) 

sine (+ abl.) without 

supero | I overcome 

tal-is e such 

Télebo-ae Grum \m. the Teleboae 

terr-a ae \f land 

Théban-us i 2m Theban 

tot-us a um (the) whole 

tutari to guard, protect (titor 
1 dep.) 

uicti nom. pl. m. the conquered, 
losers 

uictor victor-is 3m. victor, winner 

ulcisci to take revenge on 
(ulciscor 3 dep.) 

urbs urb-is 3f. city 

utrimque on both sides 
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per totam diem usque ad uesperum pugnamus. postrém6 nox uenit et 
proelium dirimit. sic hostis nostrds uincimus et opus perficimus. 


Amphitruo, ubi illistrem adipiscitur uictoriam, légatds hostium in castra 
postridié uenire iubet. légati hostium ex urbe proficiscuntur, et nos 95 
precantur; postea dédunt urbem, liberds, omnisque rés diumas 

himanasque in arbitrium Amphitruonis.’ 


‘A shout goes to the sky. Amphitruo prays to Jove and encourages the 
army, then rushes into battle. Troops from both sides rush into battle. At 
last, as we wish, our band prevails, but the enemy does not flee. 
Amphitruo, as he observes this, orders the cavalry to charge into battle. 
They therefore charge into battle, and the troops of the enemy flee. So we 
pursue the enemy and trample over them. Throughout the whole day right 
up to the evening we fight. Eventually night comes and breaks off the 
battle. In this way we conquer our enemy and finish the job. 


Amphitruo, when he gains this famous victory, next day orders the enemy's 
ambassadors to come to the camp. The enemys ambassadors set out from 
the city and implore us; afterwards, they surrender the city, children, and 


all things human and divine into Amphitruo’s authority.’ 


(Sosia has finished his practice speech) 


ut bellum recordor, sic capita rerum mox meae dicam dominae. nunc 
in aedis intrabd et omnia Alcuménae dicam — nam, ut opinor, nihil 100 


obliuiscor. 


(Plautus, Amphitruo 186-263) 


adipiscitur he gains, gets 
(adipiscor 3 dep.) 

ago 3 I do, act; drive, lead 

Alcumen-a ae \f Alcumena 

Amphitruod Amphitruon-is 3m. 
Amphitruo 

arbitri-um i 2n. power, authority, 
judgment 

bell-um i 2n. war 

caput capit-is 3n main point 

castr-a orum 2n. pl. camp 

dédo 3 J hand over 

diem acc. s. f. day 

dirimo 3 I break off 

diuin-us a um divine, sacred 

domin-a ae \f. mistress 

host-is is 2m. enemy 


hiiman-us a um human 

illiistr-is e famous 

imperi-um i 2n. orders 

légat-us i 2m. envoy, ambassador, 
official 

liber-i drum 2m. pl. children 

obliuiscor 3 dep. I forget 

opinor | dep. I think, am of the 
opinion 

opus oper-is 3n. job, business 

perficio 3/4 I finish, complete, 
carry out 

posted later, afterwards 

postremo at last 

postridié next day 

precantur they pray to (precor 
1 dep.) 


proeli-um i 2n. battle 

proficiscuntur they set out 
(proficiscor 3 dep.) 

pugno | I fight 

recordor | dep. I remember 

rérum gen. pl. f. of affairs, matters 
(rés rei 5f. thing, matter, 
business, property, affair) 

rés acc. pl. f. things (rés réi Sf. 
thing, matter, business, 
property, affair) 

tot-us a um (the) whole (of) 

uenio 4 I come 

uesper uesper-i 2m. evening 

uinco 3 I conquer, defeat 

urbs urb-is 3f. city 

usque ad right up to 
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16. pustea dédunt urbem, liberds omnisque rés dtuinads himanasque in arbitrium Amphitrudnis 


(= p. 64 lines 96-97) 


Grammar for 2B 


present deponent 
nol 


Learning vocabulary for 2B 


res 
caput 


nullus, alter 


Nouns 

praed-a ae 1f. booty, plunder 

ager agr-i 2m. land, field, territory 

légat-us i 2m. ambassador, army 
official 

castr-a drum 2n. pl. camp 

proeli-um i 2n. battle 

hostis host-is 3m. enemy 

opus oper-is 3n. job, work, task 


Adjectives 
saeu-us a um wild, angry 


Verbs 

pugno | I fight 

caueo 2 caui cautus lam wary 

respondeo 2 respondi responsum | 
reply 

ago 3 égi actus I do, act 

cognosco 3 cognoui cognitus I get 
to know, examine 


dédico 3 déduxi déductus | lead 
away, down 

nescid 4 1 do not know 

inspicio 3/4 inspexi inspectus | 
look into; inspect, examine 

perficio 3/4 perfeci perfectus I 
finish, complete; carry out 


Others 
0 (+ voc.) O 


New forms: nouns 

caput capit-is 3n. head; source 

diés dié-i Sm. or f. day 

rés ré-i 5f. thing, matter, business, 
property, affair 


New forms: verbs 

hortor | dep. I encourage 
minor | dep. I threaten (+ dat.) 
opinor | dep. I think 


precor | dep. I beg, pray 

recordor | dep. I remember 

polliceor 2 dep. I promise 

adipiscor 3 adeptus I gain, get 

adloquor 3 adlociitus | address, 
talk to 

loquor 3 dep. lociitus I talk, 
speak, say 

obliuiscor 3 dep. oblitus | forget 

proficiscor 3 profectus | set out 

sequor 3 dep. secutus I follow 

mentior 4 dep. I lie, deceive 

adgredior 3/4 dep. adgressus I 
approach 

égredior 3/4 égressus | go/come 
out 

progredior 3/4 progressus 1 
advance 
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Section 2C 


Mercury determines to use his Sosia disguise to out-Sosia Sosia and drive him 
away from the house. He utterly outwits the bewildered slave and, with the help 


of a few well-timed punches, almost convinces him that he is someone else. 


MERCURIUS quid faciet ille seruus? intrabitne per ianuam in has aedis? dicetne 


muliert Amphitrudnis omnia dé ill4 uictoria? ego ad illum citd adibo et ab 
his aedibus abigam. numquam illum hominem ad has aedis peruenire 
hodié sinam. quando mea forma illtus formae similis esse uidétur, morés 
similés habébo. ego igitur scelestus et mendax ero. hanc ianuam igitur 
défendam et illum ab his aedibus citd abigam. 


(Sosia Mercurium conspicatur) 


SOSIA 


iam ego domum intrabo et capita rérum muliert Amphitruonis 

nuntiabo ... sed quis est hic homo? quem uideo ante domum? militemne 
uided? nam ille certé ianuam défendere uidétur, ut miles. obsecro hercle, 
quam fortis est! non placet... certé hospitium meum pugneum erit. miser 
sum! iam ille mé opprimet et necabit. 


(Mercury limbers up with his fists, pretending not to see Sosia) 


MER. 
SOS. 
MER. 


SOS. 
MER. 
SOs. 
MER. 
SOs. 


quam magnum est pondus huic pugn6, et quam magnum illl... 
perii! quam iratus est! pugnds plané ponderat, ut arbitror. 
SI quis hic ueniet, pugnos edet. 


sed iam plénus cénae sum! malo illum mé non uidére. . . plané 1rascitur. 
si hic pugnus Os tanget, exossatum erit... 

nolo illum mé exossare. 6 mé miserum! tanti erd quanti miréna! 
nescioquis hic loquitur. 

saluus sum! mé non uidet! nam nomen mihi non nescioquis sed SGsia est. 


(Mercurius Sosiam conspicatur) 


MER. 


SOS. 
MER. 


MER. 
SOS. 


quo abire uis, miser? dic mihi, quis es? seruusne es, an 

liber? loquere, furcifer! 

seruus sum, et hanc domum domini et mulieris iam per ianuam intre uold. 
cuius seruus es? ctr in has aedis inire conaris? cur tecum loqueris? quid 
nuntiabis? dic, furcifer. 

mécum non loquor sed uictdriam mulierl domini mei niintiare conor. nam 
haec iubet dominus meus. illtus enim seruus sum. 

mentiris! abi, scelerum caput! homo nihilt es! ualdé irascor! nisi statim 
abibis, ego té, sceleste, exossabo! tanti eris quanti miréna! 

jratus plané est. s1 in mé pugnGs exerc6re uls, cur in parietem illos haud 
primo domas? 


But I am already full of dinner! I prefer him not to see me... he is 
obviously getting angry. 

If this fist touches his face, it will be de-boned. 

I don't want him to de-bone me! Misery me! I shall be worth as much as 
an eel! 


105 


110 


115 


120 


125 


130 


MER. 
SOS. 
Sosia. 
(Mercury observes Sosia) 
MER. 


Someone or other is talking here. 
I’m saved! He doesn't see me! For my name is not ‘Someone or other’ but 


free? Speak, scoundrel! 


SOS. 
and his wife. 
MER. 
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Where do you want to go, wretch? Tell me, who are you? Are you slave, or 
Tama slave, and I wish to go through the door into the home of my master 


Whose slave are you? Why are you trying to go into this house? Why are 


you speaking with yourself? What will you announce? Speak, scoundrel. 


SOS. 


Tam not talking with myself but trying to announce the victory to the wife 


of my master. For my master orders me [to do] this. Iam that man’ slave. 


MER. 


You re lying! Off with you, fount of iniquity! You are a worthless being. I 


am getting extremely angry! Unless you leave at once, I shall de-bone you, 
villain! You'll be worth as much as an eel! 


SOS. 


not first break them in on the wall? 


Running vocabulary for 2C 


He is clearly annoyed. If you want to exercise your fists on me, why do you 


abigo 3 I drive away 

Amphitrué Amphitruon-is 3m. 
Amphitruo 

ante (+ acc.) in front of, before 

arbitror | dep. I think, consider, 
judge 

cito quickly 

conor | dep. I try, attempt 

conspicor | dep. I catch sight of 

défendo 3 | defend 

domo | | tame, habituate, ‘break 
in’ 

edo 3 I eat, consume 

exerced 2 | exercise 

exossat-us a um de-boned 

exoss0 1 I de-bone 

form-a ae 2f. shape, form 

furcifer furcifer-i 2m. scoundrel, 
ratbag 

haec (nom./acc. pl. n.) these 
things (pron.) 

hanc (acc. s. f.) this (adj.) 

has (acc. pl. f.) this (adj.) 

haud no(t) 

hercle by Hercules 

hic (nom. s. m.) this (adj.); this 
man, he (pron.) 

his (dat./abl. pl. m./f./n) this (adj.) 

hospiti-um i 2n. reception 


huic (dat. s. m.) to/for this (adj.), 
to this man, to him (pron.) 

iam now, by now; already; 
presently 

idnu-a ae \f. door 

illa (abl. s. f.) that (adj.) 

ille (nom. s. m.) that (adj.); he 
(pron.); that man 

illt (dat. s. m./f.) to/for that (adj.), 
to/for him, that man (pron.) 

illius (gen. s. m.) of him, his 
(pron.) 

illos (acc. pl. m.) them (pron.); 
those (adj.) 

illum (acc. s. m.) him (pron.), that 
man; that (adj.) 

irascor 3 dep. I grow angry 

irdt-us a um angry, enraged 

liber liber-a um free 

meécum to/with myself/me 

Mercuri-us i 2m. Mercury 

miles milit-is 3m. soldier 

mos mor-is 3m. way, habit, 
custom; (pl.) character 

mulier mulier-is 3f. wife, woman 

muren-a ae If. eel 

neco 1 {kill 

nescioquis (nom. s. m.) someone 
or other 


nihili of no worth, value 

nisi unless 

obsecro | L implore, beg (i.e. you, 
the audience) 

opprimo 3 I surprise, catch, crush 

0s ori-is 3n. face 

pariés pariet-is 3m. wall 

per (+ acc.) through, by 

peruenio 4 | reach 

placet it is pleasing 

plané clearly 

pondero | I weigh (up) 

pondus ponder-is 3n. weight 

primo first 

pugne-us a um fisty 

pugn-us i 2m. fist 

quam how! 

quando since, because 

scelest-us a um wicked, 
villainous, criminal 

sind 3 1 allow 

si quis if anyone 

Sdsi-a ae 1m. Sosia 

tanti. .. quanti worth as much as 

técum to/with yourself/you 

ualdé extremely, greatly 

uenio 4 | come 

uideor 2 dep. I seem 
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MER. 


SOS. 


MER. 


SOs. 


MER. 


SOS. 


MER. 


SOS. 


MER. 
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si haud abibis statim... 135 
abire haud potero. 

cur abire non poteris? 

abire haud poterd quod hic habitd, atque huius familiae seruus sum. 

quis est dominus tibi? 

Amphitruo et mulier illtus, Alcuména. 140 
et quid est nomen tibi, scelerum caput? 

(grandly) Sdsiam mé uocant Thebant, Daui filium. 


17. Sdsia ego sum, non ti 


quid tii loqueris? mentiris, furcifer. tti Sosia es? ego sum SOsia. 


(Mercurius Sdsiam uerberat) 


SOS. 


MER. 


SOS. 


MER. 


peril! mé necare uult! 145 
etiam clamas, homo nihill? cui seruus nunc es? 

sum AmphitruGnis Sdsia et mulieris illius. 

nescius etiam es. noli mentiri. Sdsia ego sum, non tu. 


(iterum illum uerberat Mercurius) 


SOS. 


MER. 


SOS. 


MER. 


SOS. 


MER. 


SOS. 


MER. 


SOS. 


MER. 


peril, occidi. 150 
etiam clamas, homo nihili? tacé. 

tacébo. 

quis dominus tuus est? cui nunc seruus es? 

nescid. quem uis? 

bene loqueris. quid igitur? quid nunc tibi est nomen? 155 
nescio. quid iam uts? 

bene dicis. nescius non es. at respondé: esne Amphitruonis Sdsia? estne 

mulier illius domina tua? 

at noli, precor, mé Sdsiam uocare. 

bene respondés. ntillus enim est seruus AmphitruOnis nisi ego. 160 
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SOs. (clam loquitur) nullus est homo tam scelestus quam hic. quis est seruus 
AmphitruOnis Sosia nisi ego? egone iam sto domum ante nostram? quis 
loquitur nisi ego? quis hic habitat nisi ego? nesciusne nominis met sum? 
domum igitur inibo nostram. 

(Sosia domum inire per ianuam conatur sed Mercurius prohibet) 165 

MER. quae uerba loqueris? tuamne dicis hanc domum? sed haec domus mea est, 
non tua, homo nihill. noli mentir. 

(iterum uerberat Mercurius Sosiam) 

SOs. perit! nam ego non mentior. quis ego sum, sI non Sdsia? per Iouem iurG, 


Sdsia sum ego! 


170 


MER. at ego per Mercurium 1dr, Iuppiter tibi non crédit. ubi ego Sosia nolo 
esse, tt SOsia eris. nunc, quando ego sum SOsia, mal6 té SOsiam non esse. 
abi, scelerum caput. 


(Plautus, Amphitruo 264-462) 


(To prove that he is ‘Sosia’, Mercury tells Sosia fully and accurately everything 
that happened in the battle, to Sosia’s utter amazement.) 


Alcumen-a ae 1f Alcumena 

Amphitrud Amphitruon-is 3m. 
Amphitruo 

ante (+ acc.) in front of, before 

conor | dep. I try, attempt 

Dau-us i 2m. Davus 

domin-a ae 1f. mistress 

etiam still, even, as well; actually, 
then!; yes indeed 

furcifer furcifer-i 2m. scoundrel, 
ratbag 

habito | 1 live, dwell 


haec (nom. s. f.) this (adj.) 
hanc (acc. s. f.) this 

haud not 

hic nom. s. m. this 

huius (gen. s. f.) of this 
illius gen. s. m. of him 
iuro | I swear 

Mercuri-us t 2m. Mercury 
mulier mulier-is 3f. wife 
neco | T kill 

nescio 4 I do not know 


nesci-us a um knowing nothing, 
ignorant (of + gen.) 

nihili of no value 

nisi except 

per (+ acc.) through, by 

prohibeo 2 I prevent, stop 

quando since 

tam... quam as...as 

Théban-us a um Theban 

tibi line 171: crédo takes the 
dative 

uerbero | I beat up 


18. at ego per Mecurium itird 
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Grammar for 2C 


hic, ille 


Learning vocabulary for 2C 


Nouns 

form-a ae 1f. shape, looks, beauty 

miles milit-is 3m. soldier 

mos mor-is 3m. way, habit, 
custom; (pl.) character 

mulier mulier-is 3f. woman; wife 


Pronouns 

mécum with/to me (myself) (= mé 
+ cum); pl. nobiscum 

técum with/to you(rself); pl. 
uobiscum 


Adjectives 

irat-us a um angry 

nesci-us a um knowing nothing, 
ignorant (of + gen.) 

scelest-us a um criminal, wicked 


Husband and wife 


Verbs 

neco 1 {kill 

défendo 3 défendi défensus I 
defend 

opprimo 3 oppressi oppressus 1 
surprise, catch; crush 

sind 3 siui situs | allow, permit 

arbitror | dep. I think, consider; 
give judgment 

conor | dep. I try 

uideor 2 dep. uisus | seem 

irdscor 3 dep. irdtus | grow angry 


Others 

cito quickly 

etiam still, even, as well; actually, 
then! yes indeed 

haud not 


iam now, by now, already; 
presently 

nihili of no worth, value 

nisi unless, if... not; except 

per (+ acc.) through, by 

plané clearly 

quam how! (+ adj. or adv.) 

quando since, when 


New forms: adjectives and 

pronouns 

hic haec hoc this, pl. these; (as 
pron.) this man/woman/thing; 
he/she/it 

ill-e ill-a ill-ud that, pl. those; (as 
pron.) that man/woman/thing; 
he/she/it 


Some of the arrangements of the Roman marriage appear to us heartless and unfeeling. In particular 
many now find marriage arrangements for political and financial ends alien and shocking. In theory, 
patria potestas meant that a father could hand over his daughter in marriage to anyone he liked to 
construct an alliance. The young Pompey’s first marriage was to the daughter of his trial judge; the 
bystanders are supposed to have sung the wedding hymn when he was acquitted. Several marriages 
later, his union with Caesar's daughter sealed their alliance in the triumvirate. In law, a girl could be 
married at the onset of puberty, or even before, and there are numerous cases of girls married as 
young as 12. Cicero betrothed his daughter Tullia at 9; when she died aged 30, she had been 
married three times. No less cynical seems the casual way in which happy unions might be dissolved 
for political purposes. A notable victim of this was the future emperor Tiberius: when his son-in-law 
Agrippa died, Augustus made his stepson Tiberius divorce Agrippa’s daughter Vipsania, to marry his 
widow Julia. The story goes that Tiberius was particularly fond of Vipsania (and suspicious of Julia), 
and missed her so badly that Augustus took steps to prevent them meeting again. (World of Rome, 
341) 
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Section 2D 


Meanwhile Jupiter-Amphitruo has had his fun with Alcumena and prepares, as 
he says, to go back to the fighting. She is disconsolate, but he gives her a golden 
dish he claims to have been presented with after killing the Teleboan king in 
battle (in fact Amphitruo had been given it, and Sosia was bringing it back from 


the battle-field in a sealed box). 

By now Sosia has gone back to tell Amphitruo what has happened. Amphitruo 
angrily refuses to believe him. He lovingly greets Alcumena but finds that she 
cannot understand why he has come back so soon — why, he only ate and slept 
with her last night (and Sosia had returned with him as well) and he gave her 
that golden dish. The shocked Amphitruo demands she produce this dish, at the 
same time asking Sosia if the seal on the box is still unbroken... 


illa-nocte Iuppiter Alcuménam iterum amauit. longum post tempus nox 

longa fintuit et sol apparuit. Alcuména grauiter tulit quod Iuppiter uincere 175 
Téleboas et ante licem abire maluit quam manére. Iuppiter ergo illi 

donum dedit, pateram auream régis Téleboarum; et ubi Alcuména Iout 

gratias git, Iuppiter discessit. nihilominus Alcuména, tristis quod Iuppiter 
multas post horas abiit, ‘“cheu’ inquit ‘uoluptatem una nocte habére potui, 

dum uir meus domi adfuit. sed ille subitd hinc 4 mé abiit ante liicem. sola 180 
hic mihi nunc uideor, quia ille non adest sed hinc discessit.’ 


Running vocabulary for 2D 


abiit (he/she/it [has] left, went 
away (perf. of abed); with 
quod, often ‘had —ed...’ 

adfuit he/she/it [has] was present, 
here (perf. of adsum) 

Alcumén-a ae 1f. Alcumena 

amauit he/she/it has made love to 
(perf. of amo 1) 

ante (+ acc.) before 

apparuit he/she/it [has] appeared 
(perf. of appared 2) 

aure-us a um golden 

dedit he/she/it gave, has given 
(perf. of do) 

discessit he/she/it [has] departed, 
left (perf. of discédd 3) 

don-um i 2n. present, gift 


éheu alas! 

ergo therefore 

finiuit he/she/it [has] finished 
(perf. of finid 4) 

gratias égit he/she/it gave, has 
given, thanks (perf. of ago 3); 
with ubi, often ‘had —ed...’ 

grauiter fero 3 I take it badly 

hinc from here 

hor-a ae \f. hour 

illa nocte on that night 

inquit he/she/it says (inguam) 

liix lic-is 3f. light 

maluit he/she/it [has] preferred 
(perf. of malo) 

nihilominus nevertheless 

pater-a ae 1f. plate 


post (+ acc.) after 

potui | was able, could (perf. of 
possum) 

quam than 

sol-us a um alone, lonely 

subito suddenly 

Télebo-ae arum \m. pl. the 
Teleboae 

tempus tempor-is 3n. time 

tulit he/she/it took it, has taken it 
[badly] (perf. of fero) 

uinco 3 | conquer 

und nocte in one night (abl.) 

uoluptas uoluptat-is 3f. agreeable 
experience, pleasure 
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interea Sdsia ad Amphitrudnem rediit et omnia dé Sosia alterd nuntiat. ille 
ergo iratus fit, quod Sdsia ‘ego etiam’ inquit ‘deciés dixi: uérd tecum 
adsum SoOsia, et uéro domi ego sum. sum ergo et hic et illic’. Amphitruo 
crédere noluit, sed Sdsiam castigare maluit. Sdsia iterum dixit ‘mirum 
mihi est et tibi, inquam. nam Sosia ille, ut ego, omnia nintiauit dé proelio, 
et omnia sciuit. nam ille “bellum gessimus” inquit “in Téleboas. 

hac nocte nauis nostra é portt discessit et longum post tempus cOpiae 
nostrae déléuérunt urbem et legionés Téleboarum. post, Amphitruo régem 


999 


in proelid necauit et pateram auream régis Téleboarum cépit”. 


uérum Amphitruo iratus non crédidit sed rem inuestigare uoluit. tertia~ 
hora ad ianuam appropinquauit et Alcuménam conspexit. 


AMPHITRUO _ ecce! longum post tempus, Alcuménam conspexi ego, et illa mé. 


quam laeta rés est, et mihi et illi, quod domi adero! 


ALCUMENA (to herself) ecce! meus uir hic quidem adest! sed cir tam subit6 rediit? 


AMPH. 


ALC. 


AMPH. 


ALC. 


AMPH. 


Amphitruo, longum post tempus, adest et uxdrem saliitat laetus, inam 
optimam Thébarum omnium. ualésne? 

quid dixisti, mi uir? quid ti mé sic saltitauist1? nam té hac nocte 

sine“ dubio uid. 

imm6, té nisi nunc non uidi. 

cur negas? 

(iratus fit) quia uéra didici dicere. 


185 


190 


195 


200 


adsum | am present, here 

Alcumén-a ae 1f. Alcumena 

Amphitrud Amphitruon-is 3m. 
Amphitruo 

appropinquauit he/she/it [has] 
approached (perf. of 
appropinquo 1) 

aure-us a um golden 

bell-um gessimus we [have] 
waged war (perf. of gerd 3) 

castigo | Irebuke 

cépit he/she/it [has] captured, 
taken; took (perf. of capio 3/4) 

conspexi | [have] caught sight of 
(perf. of conspicio 3/4) 

conspexit he/she/it [has] caught 
sight of (perf. of conspicio 
3/4) 

copi-ae drum 1f. troops, forces 

crédidit he/she/it [has] believed, 
trusted (perf. of crédd 3) 

deciés ten times 

déléuérunt they [have] destroyed 
(perf. of déled) 

didici | [have] learned (perf. of 
disco 3) 

discessit he/she/it [has] departed 
(perf. of discédo 3) 

dixi | [have] said (perf. of dicd 3) 

dixisti you (s.) [have] said (perf. 
of dicé 3) 

dixit he/she/it (has) said (perf. of 
dico 3) 


Love matches 


ergo therefore 

fid fieri | become, am made 
(3s. fit) 

gessimus see bellum 

hac nocte (on) this night 

hor-a ae \f. hour 

idnu-a ae \f. door 

illic (at) there 

immo mote precisely (i.e. yes, or 
no, expressing strong 
agreement or disagreement) 

in (+ acc.) against 

inquam I say 

inquit he/she/it says (inquam) 

interea meanwhile 

inuestigo | I look into 

irat-us a um angry, furious 

laet-us a um happy, joyful 

legio legion-is 3f. legion 

maluit he/she/it [has] preferred 
(perf. of malo) 

mir-us a um wonderful, amazing 

ndauis ndu-is 3f. ship 

necauit he/she/it [has] killed 
(perf. of necd 1) 

nego | I deny, say no 

noluit he/she/it [has] refused, has 
not wished/wanted (perf. of 
nolo) 

nuntiauit he/she/it [has] 
announced (perf. of niintid 1) 

pater-a ae \f. plate 

port-us us 4m. port, harbour 
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post afterwards, later 

post (+ acc.) after 

quid (line 198) why? 

quidem certainly, in fact, 
admittedly 

rediit he/she/it [has] returned 
(perf. of reded) 

saltitauisti you (s) [have] greeted 
(perf. of saltito 1) 

salto | I greet 

sciuit he/she/it has known, knew 
(perf. of scid 4) 

sine dubio without doubt, most 
certainly 

Sosi-a ae 1m. Sosia 

subito suddenly 

Télebo-ae arum \m. pl. the 
Teleboae 

tempus tempor-is 3n. time 

tertid hora at the third hour (abl.) 

Théb-ae arum 1f. pl. Thebes 

ualed 2 1am well, flourishing 

uéra the truth (n. pl. of wér-us a 
um) 

uéro indeed, truly 

uerum but 

uidi I have seen, saw (perf. of 
uideo 2) 

uoluit he/she/it [has] wanted (perf. 
of wold) 

urbs urb-is 3f. city 


A good range of sources attest marital affection in action. When Cicero writes to his wife Terentia as 
‘light of my life’ or ‘most faithful and best of wives’ and expresses his longing to see her (Letters to 
Friends 14.4) or when Pliny writes to his Calpurnia in even more gushing terms (‘I am seized by 


unbelievable longing for you . . . | spend the greater part of the night haunted by your image’, Letters 
7.5), it makes little difference whether they really meant it, or were just putting it on. This was an 
appropriate way of addressing a Roman wife. Similarly the hundreds of gravestones that celebrate a 
wife’s long fidelity, and address her as cdrissima, ‘dearest’, dulcissima, ‘sweetest’, rdrissima, ‘rarest’, 
and the like, however conventional and stilted the sentiments expressed, demonstrate at least the 
envisaged possibility of strong affection in marriage: ‘To Urbana, the sweetest, chastest and rarest of 
wives, who certainly has never been surpassed, and deserves to be honoured for living with me to 
her last day in the greatest pleasantness and simplicity, with equal conjugal affection and hard work. 
| added these words so that readers should understand how much we loved each other.’ (CIL 
VI.29580, Rome) (World of Rome, 344) 
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ALC. 


AMPH. 


ALC. 


AMPH. 


ALC. 


SOSIA 
ALC. 


AMPH. 


AMPH. 


ALC. 


AMPH. 


ALC. 


AMPH. 


ALC. 


AMPH. 


ALC. 


AMPH. 


ALC. 


AMPH. 


ALC. 


SOS. 
ALC. 


AMPH. 


ALC. 


AMPH. 


Section 2: Plautus’ Amphitru6 


immo ti uéra non dixisti. cur hic tu et Sdsia rediistis tam cito? cir non 
abiistis ad legiOnés, ut hac“nocte dixisti, et hostés uicistr? noli mé sic 
castigare! noli iratus fier! 

(tacitus fit) at non intellego. quo~in “loco hoc dix1? 

hic, in aedibus ubi ti habitas. 

tacé, mulier! numquam edepol hoc dixi. stultane es, uxor mea? ctr mé non 
salutauisti, ut uxdrés pudicae uiros salutare débent? 

té sine~dubi6 heri, ubi aduénisti, saliitaui, ut débul; post, manum prehendi 
et Ssculum dedi tibi. 

tine heri hunc salitauistr? 

et t quoque etiam, Sdsia. 

(tacitus iterum fit) sed non adfuimus ego et Sosia. délirat uéro uxor. 
suspicor et hanc et illum mendacés esse. 


Look! After a long time I have caught sight of Alcumena, and she of me. 
How happy the situation is, both for me and her, since I shall be here at 
home! 

(to herself) Look! My husband is certainly present here! But why has he 
returned so suddenly? 

Amphitruo, after a long time, is here and joyful[ly] greets his wife, the 
single best [woman] of all Thebes. Are you well? 

What did you say, my husband? Why did you greet me in this way? For 
without doubt I saw you this night. 

But I certainly did not see you except now. 

Why do you deny [it]? 

(becomes angry) Because I have learned to tell the truth. 

No, you have not told the truth. Why have you and Sosia returned here so 
quickly? Why did you not depart for the legions, as you said last night, and 
conquer the enemy? Don't rebuke me in this way! Don't become angry! 
(falls silent) But I don’t understand. In what place did I say this? 

Here, in the house where you live. 

Silence, woman! Never, by Pollux, did I say this. Are you stupid, my wife? 
Why did you not welcome me, as chaste wives ought to greet their 
husbands? 

I undoubtedly welcomed you yesterday, when you came, as I ought; 
afterwards, I took your hand and gave you a kiss. 

You welcomed this man yesterday? 

And you too, Sosia. 

(again he falls silent) But Sosia and I were not here. My wife really is mad. 
I suspect she and that man to be liars. 


écastor sana et salua sum. ergo tacé! non débet uir mulierem castigare. 
sed cir ti ‘té heri uid?’ inquis? nam illanocte in portum sine dubio 
aduéni; ibi cenaut; post, ibi dormiui in naue, neque intraui in aedis nostras, 
sed Téleboas oppugnaui et uici, urbemque déléui regemque necaul. 


205 


210 


215 


abiistis you (pl) [have] departed, 
left (perf. of abeo) 

adfuimus we were present (per. of 
adsum) 

aduént I [have] arrived, came 
(perf. of aduenio 4) 

aduénisti you (s) [have] arrived, 
come; came (perf. of aduenio 
4) 

castigo | | rebuke 

cénaui | [have] dined, had dinner 
(perf. of cénd 1) 

débeo 2 | ought 

débui | ought to have (perf. of 
débeo 2, + inf.) 

dedi I gave, have given (perf. of 
do 1) 

déléui | [have] destroyed (perf. of 
déleo 2) 

déliro | am mad, crazy 

dixi | (have) said (perf. of dicd 3) 

dixisti you (s) [have] said (perf. of 
dico 3) 

dormiut | [have] slept (perf. of 
dormio 4); after ubi, often 
‘had —ed...’ 

écastor by Castor (a Roman god) 


Paternal power 


edepol by Pollux! 

ergo therefore 

fio fieri | become, am made 
(3s. fit; inf. fiert) 

habito | 1 live, dwell 

hac nocte (on) this night 

heri yesterday 

hiic (to) here 

ibi there 

illa nocte (on) that night 

immo mote precisely (i.e. yes, or 
no, expressing strong 
agreement or disagreement) 

inquis you (s) say (inquam) 

intellego 3 | understand 

intraut | [have] entered (perf. of 
intro 1) 

legio legion-is 3f. legion 

loc-us-i 2m. place 

nau-is is 3f. ship 

necaui I [have] killed (perf. of 
neco) 

oppugnaut I [have] attacked (perf. 
of oppugno 1) 

oscul-um i 2n. kiss 

port-us us 4m. port, harbour 

post afterwards 


Section 2D 75 


prehendi | took, have taken (perf. 
of prehendo 3) 

pudic-us a um chaste, honest 

quo in loco in what place? 

rediistis you (pl) [have] returned 
(perf. of redeo) 

salutaui | [have] greeted (perf. of 
saluto 1) 

saltitauisti you (s.) [have] greeted 
(perf. of saliitd 1) salito 11 
greet 

sdan-us a um sane, healthy 

sine dubio without doubt, most 
certainly 

suspicor | dep. I suspect 

tacit-us a um silent 

uera the truth (n. pl. of uér-us a 
um) 

uero indeed, truly 

uici I [have] conquered, defeated 
(perf. of uincd) 

uicisti you (s) [have] conquered 
(perf. of uincdé 3) 

uidi | saw, I have seen (perf. of 
uideo 2) 

urbs urb-is 3f. city 


The most persistent, and in the eyes of the Romans the most quintessentially Roman, feature of the 
family was the power of the father, patria potestas. Not only were they aware that the Roman father 
had powers over his family, and especially his adult children, that were exceptional, but it was a 
proud tradition to which they clung tenaciously. The second-century AD lawyer Gaius commented 
that ‘this right is peculiar to Roman citizens, for there are virtually no other men who have such 
power over their sons as we have’, and cited the views of the emperor Hadrian in support. (World of 


Rome, 308) 


76 Section 2: Plautus’ Amphitruo 


ALC. immo post mécum illa nocte cenauisti et cubuisti et... 220 
AMPH. — quid est?! perii, Sdsia! 
ALC. ... et post sine~dubio omnia dé proelid dixisti. praeterea, donum mihi 
dedisti auream pateram régis Téleboarum. tum ante lticem abiistt. 
AMPH. uérum pateram auream tibi non dedi! quis dé patera aurea dixit? 
ALC. ego quidem é té audiui, et € tua mant accépi pateram et gratias’ tibi ‘égi! 225 
uisne pateram illam uidére? 
AMPH. uold equidem. 
ALC. heus ti, serua, pateram illam hic porta. 
(serua exit) 
SOs. noli crédere. (Sosia nods knowingly at the box he is carrying) nam inhac 230 
cista pateram illam sine dubid posut. 
AMPH. saluum signum est? 
SOS. Inspice. 
AMPH. saluum est. uxor mea sine dubid mentitur. 
(serua cum patera redit) 235 
ALC. ecce, patera aurea. 
AMPH. summe Iuppiter, quid ego uideG? haec illa est patera aurea! perit, Sdsia. 
age, Sdsia, solue signum et aperi cistam. 
SOs. (signum soluit et cistam aperit. omnés taciti fiunt) Tuppiter! pro Tuppiter! 
hic patera nulla in cista est! 240 


(Plautus, Amphitruo 499-854) 


abiisti you (s) went away, [have] 
left (perf. of abeo) 

accépi I [have] received (perf. of 
accipio 3/4) 

ante (+ acc.) before 

aperio 4 I open 

audiut | [have] heard (perf. of 
audio 4) 

aure-us a um golden 

cenduisti you (s) [have] dined 
(perf. of cénd 1) 

cist-a ae \f. chest 

cubuisti you (s) [have] gone to 
bed (perf. of cubd 1) 

dedi | gave, have given (perf. of 
do 1) 

dedisti you (s) gave, have given 
(perf. of do 1) 


Grammar for 2D 


dixisti you (s) [have] said (perf. of 
dico 3) 

dixit he/she/it has said (perf. of 
dico 3) 

don-um i 2n. gift 

equidem for my part 


fio fiert 1 become, am made (3 pl. 


fiunt) 

gratids égi\ gave, have given, 
thanks (perf. of gratids ago 3) 

heus hey! 

hic (to) here 

illa nocte (on) that night 

immo mote precisely (i.e. yes, or 
no, expressing strong 
agreement or disagreement) 

inspicio 3/4 | inspect, look closely 
at 

lux luc-is 3f. right 


pater-a ae lf. plate 

perii I have been destroyed, I’m 
dead! (perf. of pered) 

post afterwards 

posui | [have] placed, put (perf. of 
pono) 

praetered besides 

pro in the name of! 

sign-um 2n. (wax) seal 

sine dubio without doubt, most 
certainly 

soluo 3 I release, undo, break 

Sosi-a ae 1m. Sosia 

tacit-us a um silent 

Télebo-ae Grum \m. pl. the 
Teleboae 

tum then 

uérum but 


perfect indicative active 


irregular verbs 


ablative of time 


Section 2D 77 


Learning vocabulary for 2D 


Nouns 

grati-ae arum 1f. pl. thanks, 
recompense 

hor-a ae \f. hour 

sign-um i 2n. seal; signal, sign 

tempus tempor-is 3n. time 

uoluptas uoluptat-is 3f. agreeable 
experience; pleasure; desire 

urbs urb-is 3f. city 


Adjectives 
aure-us a um golden 
tacit-us a um silent 


Verbs 
castigo | | rebuke, chasten 
saluto 1 1 greet 


suspicor | dep. I suspect 

débeo 2 | ought (+ inf.); owe 

déleo 2 déléui délétus | destroy 

gerd 3 gessi gestus I do, conduct; 
bellum gero I wage war 

gratids ago 3 égi actus | give 
thanks 

inquam I say (inquam inquis 
inquit, 3 pl. inquiunt) 

soluo 3 solui solitus I release, 
undo 

uinco 3 uici uictus | conquer 

adsum adesse adfui adfuturus | 
am present, am at hand 


fio fieri factus I become, am done, 


am made 


Others 

ante (+ acc.) before, in front of 

ergo therefore 

ibi there 

immo mote precisely, i.e. no or 
yes (a strong agreement or 
disagreement with what 
precedes) 

in (+ acc.) against (into, onto) 

post (adv.) later, afterwards; 
(+ acc.) after, behind 

sine (+ abl.) without; sine dubid 
without doubt, certainly 

subito suddenly 

uero indeed 

uerum but 
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Section 2: Plautus’ Amphitru6 


Section 2E 


(Merry confusion reigns and gets even worse when Jupiter re-appears, still 


disguised as Amphitruo, and he and Amphitruo meet. Amphitruo is outraged 


because a friend summoned to tell the difference has not been able to 
distinguish between the two.) 
When Jupiter has gone in to help Alcumena give birth to twins — his son 


Hercules and Amphitruo’s son Eurystheus — Amphitruo explodes with fury onto 
the stage, threatening to kill this other-Amphitruo. But the maidservant Bromia 
interrupts him to announce the birth of twins, in extraordinary circumstances. 

Jupiter then emerges in person to foretell Hercules’ heroic life and labours and 


to reconcile Amphitruo to his wife. 


IUPPITER (in aedis exit) hinc in aedis ingrediar; nam Alcuména intro mox parturiet 


et duo filii nascentur. 


AMPHITRUO _ (intrat et Amphitruonem alterum propter scelera castigat, nescius 


dolorum Iouis.) peril miser! quid ego faciam? Amphitruo ille homo nihili 
est! numquam edepol dé hac ré mentiétur inultus. nam ad régem 
progrediar et rem totam éloquar; ego pol Amphitrudnem illum ulciscar 
hodié! numquam illum effugere patiar! sed ubi est ille? nescius ego — nisi 
intro abiit ille hic ad uxOrem meam. quid nunc agam nisi illum hac sequar 
in aedis et necabo? si illum cOnspicabor, morti statim propter scelera 
dabo! neque mé Iuppiter neque di omnés prohibére illum ad mortem 
statim mittere audébunt, etiam si uolent. nunc iam hac ingrediar in aedis. 
tantt Amphitru6 alter erit quanti fungus putidus! 


(Enter Bromia with news of the dramatic birth of the children) 


BROMIA 


AMPH. 


BROM. 


AMPH. 


BROM. 


AMPH. 
BROM. 


6 mé miseram! uae miserae mihi! caput dolet, neque audis, nec ultam nec 
udcem habe6, nec quicquam conspicor. nam ubi Alcuména intro parturtuit 
et deds inuocauit, subitd fuit strepitus, crepitus, sonitus, tonitrus! ibi u6x 
nescioquis exclamauit ‘Alcuména, quamquam timés, adest auxilium. ergo 
noli timére! noli té sollicitare! pro continentia tua, Iuppiter propitius htc 
adu€énit et tibi et tuis.’ mirum est: non mentior. uox Jouis fuit! tum 
Alcuména inuocauit deds immortalis et sine dolore peperit. 

quamquam iratus sum et uxdrem meam propter impudicitiam castigo, 
gaudeo tamen, si uéro Iouis uox fuit et dolus non fuit. 

immo u6cis dei similis fuit. tum geminOs pueros conspicor. sed, ubi 
parturiuit uxor tua, pueros lauare iussit nos. uérum puer alter, ubi 1aui, 
quam magnus est! ut multum ualet! ut similis filit Iouis! 

mirum est! 

‘magis mirum’ loquéris! subitd duo angués intro apparuérunt et capita 
subleuauérunt. 

er mihi! 

noli timére, noli té sollicitare. ubi angués puerds cOnspexérunt, in illdos 
statim irruérunt. sed ubi conspexit angués ille alter puer, impetum in 
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250 


255 


260 


265 
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Running vocabulary for 2E 


Section 2E 79 


aduenio 4 aduéni I come, arrive 

Alcumén-a ae \f. Alcumena 

Amphitruod Amphitruon-is 3m. 
Amphitruo 

anguis angu-is 3m. snake 

appareo 2 apparui | appear 

audeo | dare 

auxili-um i 2n. help 

Bromi-a ae \f Bromia (lit 
‘roaring’, a title of the Greek 
god Dionysus) 

conspicabor | shall catch sight of 
(fut. of conspicor | dep.) 

conspicio 3/4 conspexi | catch 
sight of 

conspicor | dep. I catch sight of 

crepit-us us 4m. smash 

doleo 2 J hurt 

dolor dolér-is 3m. pain 

dol-us i 2m. trick 

edepol by Pollux! 

effugid 3/4 I escape, run off 

ei alas! 

éloquar I shall unfold (fut. of 
éloquor 3 dep.) 

exclamo | I shout out 

fung-us i 2m. mushroom 

gaude6 2 I rejoice 

gemin-us a um twin 

hac this way 

hinc from here 

hic (to) here 

immortal-is e immortal 

impet-us us 4m attack 

impudiciti-a ae 1f. faithlessness 

ingrediar | shall enter, go in (fut. 
of ingredior 3/4 dep.) 

intro inside 

inult-us a um unpunished 

inuoco | I call on 

irruo 3 irrui | rush at, charge 

laud lauare laui 1 wash 

loquéris you (s.) will say (fut. of 
loquor 3 dep.) 

magis more 

mentiétur he/she/it will lie (fut. of 
mentior 4 dep.) 

mir-us a um wonderful, amazing 

mors mort-is 3f. death 

multum (adv.) much, very 

nascentur they will be born (fut. 
of nascor 3 dep.) 

nescioquis nom. s. of someone or 
other 


gy 


Kn Pp [TP YA 


19. subito fuit strepitus, crepitus, sonitus, tonitrus! 


nihili of no worth 

pario 3/4 peperi I bear, give birth 

parturio 4 1 am in labour, give 
birth 

patiar | shall allow (fut. of patior 
3/4 dep.) 

pol by Pollux! 

pro (+ abl.) in return for 

progrediar | shall make my way, 
advance (fut. of progredior 
3/4 dep.) 

prohibeo 2 I prevent 

propiti-us a um well-disposed, 
favourable 

propter (+ acc.) on account of 

puer puer-i 2m. boy 

putid-us a um rotten 

quamquam although 


quicquam (acc. n.) anything 

sequar | shall follow, pursue (fut. 
of sequor 3 dep.) 

sollicité 1 | worry 

sonit-us tis 4m. loud noise 

strepit-us tis 4m. din, turmoil 

subleuod | I raise, lift 

tanti. .. quanti worth as 
much...as... 

tonitr-us tis 4m. crash of thunder 

tot-us a um the whole 

uae (+ dat.) alas! 

ualeo 2 lam strong, fit, healthy 

uit-a ae If. life 

ulciscar I shall take revenge on 
(fut. of ulciscor 3 dep.) 

uox udc-is 3f. voice 


80 Section 2: Plautus’ Amphitru6 


angu€s subito féecit et amb6s necauit. clarum est: alter puer, qui ills 
angués necauit, Iouis est, alter tuus. 


AMPH. _ pol, dé hac ré non mé sollicitab6, st poterd rés meas diuidere cum Ioue. 
abi, Bromia, domum intr6d; nam Iouem precabor et sacrificabor. 275 
BROM. Misery me! Alas for miserable me! My head hurts, I do not see, nor do I 


have life nor voice, nor can I catch sight of anything. For when Alcumena 
had begun her labour inside and had called on the gods, suddenly there 
was a tremendous din, smash, noise, and crash of thunder! There someone 
or other's voice shouted ‘Alcumena, though you are afraid, help is at hand. 
So dont be afraid! Don't worry yourself! Because of your chastity, Jupiter 
has come here to favour both you and yours.’ It’s a miracle: I’m not lying. 
It was the voice of Jove! Then Alcumena called on the immortal gods and 
gave birth without pain. 

AMPH. — Although I am angry and reprimand my wife because of her faithlessness, 
still I rejoice, if truly it was the voice of Jove and not a trick. 

BROM. Yes, it certainly resembled the voice of a god. Then I catch sight of the 
boys — twins! But when your wife had given birth, she ordered us to wash 
the boys. Truly, the one boy, when I washed him — how big he was! How 
strong! How like a son of Jove! 


AMPH. /t a miracle! 

BROM. ‘More than a miracle’ you will say! For suddenly two snakes appeared 
inside and raised their heads. 

AMPH. _ Alas for me! 


BROM. Don't be afraid! Don't worry yourself! When the snakes caught sight of 
the boys, they immediately rushed at them. But when that one boy saw the 
snakes, he suddenly lauched an attack on them and killed both. It’s clear: 
the one boy who killed the snakes is Jove’s, the other yours. 

ALC. Heavens, I won't worry myself on this matter, if I shall be able to divide my 
wealth with Jove ’s! Off you go, Bromia, inside the house; for I shall pray to 
Jove and sacrifice. 


(intrat Iuppiter) 


IUPP. noli timére, Amphitruo, neque té sollicitare! pro uirtiite tua, té tudsque 
malum accipere non patiar. té et ultam tuodrum tuébor, et futtra tibi 
éloquar. Herculés cum ledne Nemaeo luctabitur, pellem illius adipiscétur 
et pro tegumento Utétur. ad Lernam progrediétur, Hydram cum capitibus 
nouem adgrediétur, et morti dabit. tum aprum Erymanthium sequétur et 280 
occidet. cum ceruo ferdci ex Arcadia regrediétur. auis Stymphalidés in 
insula Martis uénabitur et necabit. Augeae régis stabula ind dié purgare 
conabitur; fltimen in stabula uertet et rem bene geret. in Crétam Insulam 
proficiscétur et cum MinOtaur6 in Graeciam regrediétur. Diomédem, 
Thraciae régem, et equds quattuor illtus (ht enim carnem himanam edunt) 285 


Section 2E 81 


20. impetum in angués subitd fécit et ambos necauit 


accipio 3/4 accépi I receive 

adgrediétur he/she/it will attack 
(fut. of adgredior 3/4 dep.) 

adipiscétur he/she/it will get, win 
(fut. of adipiscor 3 dep.) 

amb-o ae both 

Amphitrud Amphitruon-is 3m. 
Amphitruo 

angu-is is 3m. snake 

aper apr-i 2m. boar 

Arcadi-a ae \f. Arcadia 

Augeae gen. s. Augeas (a king) 

au-is is 3f. bird 

Bromi-a ae 1f Bromia (lit. 
‘roaring’, a title of the Greek 
god Dionysus) 

caro carn-is 3f. flesh 

ceru-us i 2m. stag, hart 

clar-us a um clear, obvious 

conabitur he/she/it will try (fut. of 
conor | dep.) 

Crét-a ae 1f. Crete 

Diomedem acc. s. m. Diomedes, a 
Greek king 

diuido 3 | divide 

edo 3 L eat 

éloquar I shall unfold (fut. of 
éloquor 3 dep.) 

equ-us i 2m. horse 

Erymanthi-us a um from 
Erymanthus 

ferox feroc-is wild, fierce 

fliimen flimin-is 3n. river 

futur-a orum 2n. pl. the future 


Graeci-a ae \f. Greece 

Herculés nom. s. m. Hercules 
(Heracles in Greek) 

himan-us a um human 

Hydr-a ae \f. Hydra, a 
many-headed snake 

impetum facio in (+ acc.) I launch 
an attack upon 

insul-a ae \f. island 

intro inside 

led leon-is 3m. lion 

Lern-a ae \f. Lerna 

luctabitur he/she/it will wrestle, 
struggle (fut. of /uctor 1 dep.) 

mal-um i 2n. bad, evil 

Mars Mart-is 3m. Mars (god of 
War) 

Minotaur-us * 2m. Minotaur 
(half-man, half-bull) 

mors mort-is 3f. death 

Nemae-us a um from Nemea 

nouem nine 

occido 3 1 kill 

patiar I shall allow (fut. of patior 
3/4 dep.) 

pell-is is 3f. skin, hide 

pol by Pollux! 

precabor I shall pray to (fut. of 
precor | dep.) 

pro (+ abl.) in return for; as, for 

proficiscétur he/she/it will set out 
(fut. of proficiscor 3 dep.) 


progrediétur he/she/it will 
advance, move on (fut. of 
progredior 3/4 dep.) 

puer puer-i 2m. boy 

purgo | I clean 

quattuor four 

qui who (nom. s. m.) 

regrediétur he/she/it will return 
(fut. of regredior 3/4 dep.) 

rem bene gero 3 | do things well, 
am successful 

sacrificabor | shall offer sacrifice 
(fut. of sacrificor | dep.) 

sequetur he/she/it will follow, 
pursue (fut. of sequor 3 dep.) 

sollicité 1 | worry 

stabul-um 7 2n. stable 

Stymphalidés acc. pl. f. from 
Stymphalia, home of 
man-eating birds 

tegument-um 7 2n. covering, 
protection 

Thraci-a ae 1f. Thrace (northern 
Greece) 

tueébor I shall protect (fut. of tueor 
2 dep.) 

tum then 

uénabitur he/she/it will hunt (fut. 
of uénor | dep.) 

uerto 3 I divert 

uit-a ae If. life 

uno dié in one day 

utétur he/she/it will use (sc. the 
hide) (fut. of utor 3 dep.) 


82 Section 2: Plautus’ Amphitru6 


morti mittet. et ad alids quattuor laborés nitétur et tandem, nescius mortis, 
in caelum ingrediétur. propter filtum meum igitur, Amphitru6, ti gloriam 

immortalem accipiés. ti paciscéris cum Alcuména uxOre et non Trascéris; 

ingredere igitur illi et amplexdre. ego in caelum regrediar. 


AMPH. 


faciam ita ut iubés. haud timéb6, haud mé sollicitabo. ingrediar htc ad 


290 


uxOorem intrd et amplexabor. nunc, spectatorés, plaudite. 


(Plautus, Amphitruo 861-1146) 


accipio 3/4 I receive 

Alcumen-a ae \f Alcumena 

ali-us a um other 

Amphitrud Amphitruon-is 3m. 
Amphitruo 

amplexabor | shall embrace (fut. 
of amplexor | dep.) 

amplexor | dep. 1 embrace 

cael-um 7 2n. heaven, sky 

glori-a ae 1f. glory 

immortal-is e immortal 


Grammar for 2E 


ingrediar | shall enter (fut. of 
ingredior 3/4 dep.) 

ingrediétur he/she/it will enter 
(fut. of ingredior 3/4 dep.) 

intro inside 

irascéris you (s) will grow angry 
(fut. of irascor 3 dep.) 

labor labor-is 3m. labour, toil 

mors mort-is 3f. death 

nitétur he/she/it will direct his 
efforts to (fut. of nitor 3 dep.) 


paciscéris you will make your 
peace (fut. of paciscor 3 dep.) 

plaudo 3 I applaud 

propter (+ acc.) on behalf of 

quattuor four 

regrediar | shall return (fut. of 
regredior 3/4 dep.) 

sollicito 1 | worry 

spectator spectator-is 3m. 
spectator 


future deponent 


Learning vocabulary for 2E 


genitive of value 


Nouns 

uit-a ae If. life 

dol-us i 2m. trick, fraud, deception 
mal-um ¢ 2n. trouble; evil 

mors mort-is 3f. death 

uox udc-is 3f. voice; word 


Adjectives 
amb-o ae 6 both (like duo: see 54) 
putid-us a um rotten 


Verbs 

sollicito 1 I bother, worry 

amplexor | dep. 1 embrace 

conspicor | dep. I catch sight of 

audeo 2 semi-dep. aus-us I dare 

accipio 3/4 accépi, accept-us 1 
receive, welcome, learn, 
obtain 

ingredior 3/4 dep. ingress-us I 
enter 


patior 3/4 dep. pass-us I endure, 
suffer; allow 


Others 

hac this way 

hiic (to) here 

intro inside 

pro (+ abl.) for, in return for; on 
behalf of; in front of 

propter (+ acc.) on account of 

quamquam although 


The Amphitruo theme has been a fruitful one in Western literature. It has interesting 
theatrical, theological and psychological possibilities: the effect of Jupiter’s intervention in 
a happy marriage, the theme of the ‘wronged’ wife/husband — but what happens when a 
god is responsible for the wrong? — the emotions of Alcumena, the ‘justification’ for it all 
in the birth of Hercules. There is a pleasing complexity about the plot, with much scope for 
mistaken identity. Moliere’s Amphitryon (1688) has a major innovation, in that Sosia is given 
a wife, Cleanthis, with whom Mercury—Sosia can become embroiled in the same way as 
Amphitruo—Jupiter is embroiled with Alcumena. Dryden’s Amphitryon, or The Two Sosias 
(1690), based on Moliére’s, goes yet further and, while keeping Sosia’s wife, introduces a 
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maid for Alcumena called Phaedra. Mercury—Sosia, inevitably, falls in love with Phaedra 
and has the irate Mrs Sosia to deal with. Neither play is psychologically very complex, unlike 
Kleist’s German version of 1807, which concentrates powerfully on the conflict of emotions 
within Alcumena. The Frenchman Jean Giraudoux wrote Amphitryon 38 (i.e. the 38th ver- 
sion!) in 1929, and this play is remarkable for the brilliant wit and irony of the conversations 
between Jupiter and Alcumena (when Jupiter teasingly asks Alcumena what the night with 
him was like and suggests a variety of epithets, including ‘divine’, she, to his great fury, 
rejects them all and when he indignantly demands know what it had been like, she replies 
“so... domestic’). 

Shakespeare used the theme of the twin servants in A Comedy of Errors. This play 
is largely based on Plautus’ Menaechmi, the story of twins separated at birth who find 
themselves brought together as adults, but Shakespeare increases the possibilities for havoc 
by introducing twin servants too. Rogers and Hart’s The Boys from Syracuse, a Broadway hit 
of 1938, is a further development of Shakespeare’s idea. 


Acknowledging Greek literature 


‘Their race is quite worthless and unteachable, and | speak as a prophet that when it gives us its 
literature, it will ruin everything.’ (Cato the Elder writing about Greeks to his son: Pliny, Natural 
History 29.13) 

‘Conquered Greece took her uncultivated conqueror captive and invaded rustic Latium with the 
arts.’ (Horace, Epistles 2.1.156-7) 

These two quotations neatly set out the paradox. For Cato, Greek literature was dangerous. It was 
foreign. It undermined the Roman ideals set out in the preceding section. So, we are told, when the 
future general Agricola enthused over philosophy ‘beyond what was allowed a Roman and a 
senator’, his sensible mother took him in hand (Tacitus, Agricola 4) and he ended up as the doyen of 
Roman military aristocrats. 

Yet the quotation from Horace shows that the Greeks won a cultural war to match the Romans’ 
military conquest. Romans accepted Greek literature’s historical primacy (and often enough paid 
lip-service to its aesthetic superiority) and were open about their enjoyment of Greek material. 
Plautus and Terence, for example, recycled Greek ‘New Comedy’ (late fourth-third century BC) in 
Latin. Since it retained its Greek setting, Greek names and mdrés, and the characters got into terrible 
scrapes, it gave Romans a chance to feel superior to Greeks: but they still recognised brilliant 
comedy when they saw it. Indeed, elsewhere Cato remarks: ‘it is a good idea to dip into their [Greek] 
literature, but not to learn it thoroughly’. Even Cato was not totally opposed to it. So, in time, Greek 
literature was incorporated into ROmanitds, the sense of what it meant to be Roman. (World of 
Rome, 435) 


Part Two Early Roman history: from 
Aeneas to Hannibal 


Section 3 


Section 3A Aeneas and the Trojan War 


Aeneas was a great Trojan hero, destined (Homer tells us) to survive the Trojan War and rule 
Troy (liad 20.294—308; see map 2, p. xxi). The early Roman epic poet Naevius, however, 
picked up the tradition (reported in Greek historians in the fifth century BC) that Aeneas 
came to Italy and was the ‘founding father’ of the Roman race (though not of the city of 
Rome). This suited Romans well: Aeneas linked Rome with the gods and myths of early 
Greek epic, especially Homer —a sort of Roman passport to civilisation — and since he was the 
son of Venus, he was also the distant ancestor of the first emperor Augustus, who presented 
himself as the second founder of Rome after the horrors of the civil wars and collapse of the 
Republic at the end of the first century BC. 

Aeneas, however, did bring with him a slight technical problem. While the Greek geogra- 
pher Eratosthenes had dated the fall of Troy to 1184 BC, Roman tradition had it that Romulus 
and Remus founded Rome in 753 BC. But myth was ever flexible. Later juggling of dates 
resulted in the story of Aeneas settling down and dying in Lavinium south of Rome; his 
son Ascanius subsequently moving to Alba Longa; and over 300 years later, his descendants 
Romulus and Remus founding Rome itself. 


Section 3A(i) 


Jupiter decides to exclude the goddess Discordia from the wedding feast of 
Peleus and Thetis. This leads to a beauty contest on Mount Ida, judged by the 
Trojan Paris; and the result of this is that Paris abducts Greek Helen and starts 
the Trojan War. 


ubi Péleus Thetin in matrimonium duxit, Iuppiter ad epulas deds plirimos 
conuocauit, sed non Erida (id est, Discordiam). ea iratissima in malo aured 
scripsit ‘formOsissimae’. deinde ad ianuam uénit et per eam id malum 

misit in medium. et propter hoc malum — malum minimum — maxima 

discordia Itinoni, Veneri, Mineruae fuit. deae eae igitur propter eam 5 
discordiam Joui dixérunt: 


21. The judgement of Paris 


Running vocabulary for 3A(i) 


conuoco | I summon 

de-a ae \f. goddess 

Discordi-a ae \f. the goddess 
Discord; (without capital 
letter) discord, strife, quarrel 

ea (nom. s. f.) she 

eae those (nom. pl. f.) 

eam line 3 (i.e. the door: acc. s. f.) 
it 

eam line 5 (acc. s. f.) that 

epul-ae arum | f. pl. feast, 
banquet 


Erida acc. s. of Eris Erid-os 3 f. 
the Goddess Strife 

formosissim-us a um most 
beautiful (from formdsus) 

idnu-a ae \f. door 

id (nom. s. n. acc s. n.) that 

irdatissim-us a um very angry 
(from irdtus) 

Iuno linon-is 3f. Juno 

mal-um i 2n. apple 

matrimoni-um i 2n. marriage 

maxim-us a um very large, very 
big 
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medi-us a um middle (of) 

Minerv-a ae 1\f. Minerva 

minim-us a um very small 

Péle-us i (or Greek form -eos) 
2m. Peleus 

plurim-us a um very many 

scribo 3 scripsi | write 

Thetin acc. s of Thetis Thetid-is 
(or Thetid-os) 3f. Thetis 

uenio 4 uéni 1 come 

Venus Vener-is 3f. Venus 
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88 


Section 3 


“ta, réx deoOrum, itdica; quis nostri pulcherrima est?’ 

Iuppiter breue“tempus sécum meditatur. tum eis respondit: 

“‘ndlite mé rogare! malo iidictum meum solitum retinére. nam uds omnis 
amo pariter, et omnés mihi pulcherrimae uidémint. alia uestr1 numquam 
mihi uidétur pulchrior esse quam alia. eg6 arbiter uestri pessimus, non 
optimus sum. sed est iuuenis Troianus, Paris nomine. is formOsissimus est 
et arbiter uestri multo melior quam ego erit. recipite iudicium eius potius 
quam iudicium meum.’ 

Iuppiter igitur Mercurio dixit: ‘deds eas in Idam montem ad Paridem 
dédic, et et dic: ‘quis dearum earum tibi uidétur pulcherrima esse? ti 
pulchritudinem dearum itidica!’ 
ubi deae in Idam uénérunt, Mercurius Paridi dixit: ‘quis, pastor, harum 
dearum tibi formOsissima uidétur? quis plus pulchitidinis praestat?’ 
meditatur Paris breue- tempus. tum: 

‘cuir mé rogas? non sum dignus. nam pastor sum et arbiter melior 
capellarum quam dearum ero. hae omnés mihi pulcherrimae uidentur. sed 
dic mihi, eas itdicabo ut sunt? nam melius mihi uidétur eas itdicare 
nudas, quod ita eae pli pulchritidinis praestabunt’. 

respondit Mercurius: “fac ut uis, pastor’. 

ubi nidae sunt, dea quaeque priuatim ei loquitur. 

Tino ef dixit: ‘potentissimus eris et in omnibus terris plirimds~annos 
régnabis.’ 

Minerua et: ‘fortissimus inter mortalis eris et omnemuitam artificia 
optima sciés.’ 

Venus autem et: ‘femina Graeca est, Helena nomine, et pulcherrima 
omnium. si in mé plis pulchritidinis uidés et mé pulcherrimam itdicabis, 
eam dabo tibi. ux6rem eam habébis pulchridrem quam omnis alias.’ 

Paris igitur breue~tempus meditatur. tum Venerem pulchriorem quam deas 
alias esse itidicauit; et ob id 1Udicium, inuist fuérunt Troiani et Iinoni et 
Mineruae. post, Paris Helenam rapuit et laetissimus eam abduxit et cum ea 
Ilium uénit et uxdrem habuit multds~annés. 


10 


Is 


20 


25 


30 


35 


(Hyginus, Fabulae: ‘Paridis lidicium’; Lucian, lidicium Dearum) 


Outdoing the Greeks 


The Roman attitude to Greek literature can be compared with the way Romans successfully managed 
to control a diverse empire over such a long period - i.e. they acknowledged and used the strengths 


of the people they had subdued. The Greeks, powerful and unconquerable as a cultural force, were 
accepted for what they were and made to work for Rome. Roman writers both acknowledged the 


Greek inspiration for their work and struggled to outdo it, even while ostensibly accepting Greek 


superiority . .. Very occasionally, a writer even makes a claim for Roman superiority. For example, 


Propertius writes of the as yet unfinished Aeneid of Virgil: ‘Make way, Roman writers, make way you 
Greeks! Something greater than the /liad is being born.’ (World of Rome, 438) 


abdiico 3 abdixi | lead away 

alia... alianom. s. f. one... 
another (from alius a ud other) 

ali-us a ud other (cf. inus 54) 

ann-us i 2m. year 

arbiter arbitr-i 2m. judge 

artifici-um i 2n. skill, craft 

breue tempus for a short time 

capell-a ae \f. she-goat 

de-a ae 1f. goddess 

dign-us a um worthy 

ed (abl. s. f.) her 

eae (nom. pl. f.) they 

eam (acc. s. f.) her 

earum (gen. pl. f.) (of) those 

eds line 23 (acc. pl. f.) them 

eas line 15 (acc. pl. f.) those 

ei lines 29, 31 (dat. s. m.) (sc. 
said) to him 

ei lines 16, 26 (dat. s. m.) to him 

eis (dat. pl. f.) to them 

eius (gen. s. m.) of him, his 

formosissim-us a um most 
beautiful (from formdsus) 

fortissim-us a um bravest (from 
fortis) 

Graec-us a um Greek 

Helen-a ae \f. Helen 

id acc. s. n. that 

Id-a ae \f. Mt Ida 


Grammar for 3A 


Tli-um 7 2n. Troy (tr. to Troy) 

inter (+ acc.) among 

inuis-us a um hateful to (+ dat.) 

is (nom. s. m.) he 

iudici-um i 2n. judgement 

itidico | 1 judge 

luno Ilunon-is 3f. Juno 

laetissim-us a um very happy (tr. 
very happily) (from /aetus) 

meditor | dep. I think 

melior nom. s. m. better (from 
bonus) 

melius (nom. s. n.) better (from 
bonus) 

Mercuri-us i 2m. Mercury 

Mineru-a ae \f. Minerva 

mons mont-is 3m. mountain 

mortdlis mortal-is 3m. mortal 

multo much (lit. by much) 

multos annos for many years 

nud-us a um naked 

ob (+ acc.) because of 

omnem uitam for all of (your) life 

Paris Parid-is 3m. Paris 

pariter equally 

pastor pastor-is 3m. shepherd 

pessim-us a um very bad (from 
malus) 

plirimoés annos for very many 
years 
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plurim-us a um very many 

plus more (X gen.) 

potentissim-us a um very 
powerful, most powerful (from 
potens) 

potius rather 

praesto | I display 

priuatim privately 

pulcherrim-us a um most 
beautiful (from pulcher) 

pulchrior more beautiful (nom. 
s. f.: from pulcher) 

pulchriorem more beautiful (acc. 
s. f.: from pulcher) 

pulchritudo pulchritidin-is 3f. 
beauty 

quaeque (nom. s. f.) each (from 
quisque) 

quam than 

rapio 3/4 raput I snatch 

recipio 3/4 recépi I accept 

régno | I rule 

retineo 2 retinui | retain 

solit-us a um usual 

terr-a ae \f. land 

Troiadn-us a um Trojan 

Troidn-us i 2m. Trojan 

uenio 4 uéni I come 

Venus Vener-is 3f. Venus 


is 
accusative of time 


comparative and superlative 
adjectives 


Learning vocabulary for 3A(i) 


Noun 

de-a ae \f. goddess 

discordi-a ae 1f. discord, strife, 
quarrel (with capital letter, the 
goddess Discord) 

ianu-a ae \f. door 

Mineru-a ae \f. Minerva, goddess 
of crafts and wisdom 

terr-a ae \f. land, earth 

arbiter arbitr-i 2m. judge 

Mercuri-us t 2m. Mercury, 
messenger of Jupiter 

iudici-um i 2n. judgment 


mal-um i 2n. apple 

matrimoni-um i 2n. marriage 

Tino linon-is 3f. Juno, wife of 
Jupiter, goddess of marriage 

Paris Parid-is 3m. Paris 

pastor pastor-is 3m. shepherd 

pulchritudé pulchritudin-is 3f. 
beauty 

Venus Vener-is 3f. Venus, goddess 
of love 


Adjectives 
ali-us a ud other (note n. s. aliud; 
gen. s. -ius dat. s. alii, [like 


uinus 54]; other cases like 
bonus) 

breu-is e short, brief 

formos-us a um beautiful, 
handsome, graceful, shapely 


Verbs 

iudico | 1 judge 

meditor | dep. I think 
uenio 4 uéni uentum I come 


Others 
plus more (of in gen.) 
quam than 
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Section 3 


Section 3A(ii) 


The Greeks in anger at Paris’ behaviour send an expeditionary force to Troy, 
which succeeds after ten years in capturing and destroying the stronghold by the 
famous ruse of the ‘Wooden Horse’. The remnants of the Trojans, now exiled 
from their homeland, are led by Aeneas. His destined arrival in Italy to found 
Rome is delayed for a long time by the opposition of Juno. She wants her 
favourite city Carthage to rule the world. But Jupiter decrees that Rome will be 
founded by Aeneas’ distant descendants, go on to defeat Carthage (the Punic 
Wars) and become the ruler of the whole world. 


Graeci iratissimi bellum gerere et Ilium délére et Helenam referre 

constituérunt; sed quamquam pliis quam nouemann6s ante eam urbem 
mansérunt, Ilium capere non potuérunt. V1ixés igitur eds ligzneum equum 40 
maximum facere iussit, hominum optimorum plénum. in ed scripsérunt 
DANAI EQVVM MINERVAE DANT. equum eum in litore posuérunt et 

castra reliquérunt. Troiani laetissimi per portas equum in arcem Mineruae 
diixérunt. 


‘... scandit fatalis machina miros, 45 
féta armis. pueri circum inniptaeque puellae 
sacra canunt.’ 


sed dum Troiani per illam noctem dormiunt, milités Graeci statim ex e6 

equo exiérunt et portarum custodés occidérunt; deinde portas aperuérunt, 

et ubi milités plirés urbem intrauérunt, Ilium cépérunt. id fatum 50 
Troianorum fuit. 

The Greeks, very angry, decided to wage war and to destroy Troy and bring back 
Helen. But although they remained for more than nine years before that city, 
they were unable to capture Ilium. Ulysses therefore ordered them to make a 
very large wooden horse, full of the best men. Upon it they wrote THE GREEKS 
GIVE THE HORSE TO MINERVA. They placed that horse upon the shore and 
left their camp. The Trojans very joyful(ly) brought the horse through the gates 
into the citadel of Minerva. 


‘... The fateful engine climbs upon their walls, 
Pregnant with weapons. Round it boys and girls 
Unwed sing sacred songs.’ 


But while the Trojans were asleep through that night, the Greek soldiers at once 
came out of that horse and killed the guards of the gates; then they opened the 
gates and when more soldiers had entered the city, they captured Troy. That was 
the fate of the Trojans. 
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Running vocabulary for 3A(ii) 


ann-us 7 2m. year 

aperi-o 4 aperui | open 

arm-a orum 2n. pl. arms 

arx arc-is 3f. citadel 

bell-um i 2n. war 

can-o 3 | sing 

circum around 

constitu-d 3 constitui | decide 

custos custod-is 3m. guard 

Dana-i orum 2m. pl. the Danaans 
(Greeks) 

eam (acc. s. f.) that 

e6 line 41 (abl. s. m.) it 

eo line 48 (abl. s. m.) that 

eds (acc. pl. m.) them 

equ-us i 2m. horse 

eum (acc. s. m.) that 

fatal-is e fateful 


fat-um i 2n. fate 

fet-us a um pregnant (with) 

Graec-i orum 2m. pl. the Greeks 

Graec-us a um Greek 

Helen-a ae \f. Helen 

id that (nom. s. n.) 

Tli-um i 2n. Ilium, Troy 

innupt-us a um unmarried 

iratissim-us a um very angry 
(from irdtus) 

laetissim-us a um very happy (tr. 
very happily) (from /aetus) 

ligne-us a um wooden 

litus litor-is 3n. shore 

mdachin-a ae \f. machine 

maxim-us a um very large (from 
magnus) 

Mineru-a ae \f. Minerva 


Literature to serve Rome’s needs 


mur-us ¢ 2m. wall 

nouem nine 

nouem annos for nine years 

occid-6 3 occidi I kill 

plurés a more 

pono 3 posui I place 

port-a ae 1f. gate 

puer puer-i 2m. boy 

refer-o referre rettuli 1 bring back 

relinqu-o 3 reliqui I leave 

sacr-a orum 2 n. pl. sacred songs 

scand-o 3 I climb 

Troian-i orum 2 m. pl. the Trojans 

Vlixeés Vlix-is 3m Ulysses 
(Odysseus) 


Aeneas, the founding figure of the Roman people, was the mythological embodiment of Roman 
family values. The standard image of Aeneas escaping from Troy is of a man with his old father on 
his shoulders and his young son in his hand. As developed by Virgil, this becomes the icon of Roman 
pietas (‘respect’): the family man who looks back respectfully to the past generation and fights to 
secure the hope of the next. With his family, he carries the sacred symbols of its continuity, the 
Penates. Even if we find pius Aenéas (‘pious Aeneas’) a dull hero, his message comes through clearly 
enough: for the Roman, family values lay at the heart of respect for the gods and for the Roman 
community that was itself a family, the patria (‘fatherland’). . . 

The poet Ennius (2nd C BC) took Homer, composer of the great epic /liad, as his model for a great 
epic history of Rome in the same style and form. Plautus staged comedies which look at first sight to 
be merely translations of Greek originals, but in fact fed all sorts of Roman elements into them. For 
example, in his speech in Amphitruo (p. 22), Sosia accurately describes Roman ways of justifying 
warfare and imposing terms on a defeated enemy. Virgil, on the other hand, in his Aeneid, took 
characters from Greek myth (e.g. Trojan Aeneas) and suffused them with the Roman ethos, turning 
them into heroes who would found Rome. (World of Rome, 301, 437) 


Section 3 


dux gentis Troianae Aenéas fuit. is filius Veneris et Anchisae fuit (alla dea, 

hic mortalis fuit). ubi milités Graeci Ilium dé@léuérunt, Aenéas profugus 

oras Troiae relinquit et plirimds~ann6s multa patitur ob Iram Itndnis, 

Iouis uxOris. nam, quod Itind amauit Carthaginem, urbem Libyae diuitem 55 
et asperam et ferocem futiram — immo ditidrem et asperiorem et 

ferdcidrem quam omnis alias urbés — noluit Troiands Romam condere, 

urbem ditidrem, ferdcidrem, melidrem quam Carthaginem. sic autem 

Parcae uoluérunt: ‘id fatum futirum est: Troiani Romam condent, et 
Carthaginem, urbem péidrem, in tribus bellis asperrimis et ferOcissimis 60 
uincent.’ Itind tamen Aenéan ab Italia multds~annds, maria omnia circum, 
arcére uoluit. 

‘tantae mOlis erat Romanam condere gentem.’ 


sed Iuppiter ndluit Aenéan longé ab Italia plirés~annds errare. melius ei 
uidétur Venerem consolari, quod ea Aenéan amauit. sic igitur Iuppiter eT 65 
dixit: 

“‘noli umquam timére. melidra tempora uenient. manent immota fata tibi. 
uidébis Romam futiram urbem ditidrem, ferdciorem, melidrem quam 
Carthaginem. et Aenéas, filius tuus, nunc mortalis, diumus fiet. Aenéas in 
Italiam ingrediétur. illic bellum maximum geret. in ed belld populds 70 
ferOcissimO6s uincet et moenia Lauinil ponet, urbis multo minoris quam 

Romae futirae. filius etus Itlus triginta-ann6s régnabit. sed moenia 

Lauinii relinquet et re¢gnum in Albam Longam transferet, urbem maiorem 

quam Lautnium, sed multd mindrem quam Romam futiram. post 

trecentds annos, ROmulus nascétur. hic Romam condet, urbem maximam 75 
et ditissimam. hic moenia ROmae ponet et in urbe ea régnabit et dé 

nomine sud gentem “ROmanam” appellabit. Romani bella plirima gerent 

et per orbem tdtum plirimds~ann6s régnabunt.’ 


But Jupiter did not want Aeneas to wander far from Italy for more years. It 
seems better to him to console Venus, because she loved Aeneas. Therefore 
Jupiter spoke to her thus: 

‘Do not ever be afraid. Better times will come. For you the fates remain 
unmoved. You will see Rome about to become a city richer, more ferocious and 
better than Carthage. And Aeneas, your son, now mortal, will become divine. 
Aeneas will enter Italy. There he will fight a very great war. In that he will defeat 
very ferocious peoples and will set up the walls of Lavinium, a city much 
smaller than the future Rome. His son [ulus will reign for thirty years, but he 
will abandon the walls of Lavinium and transfer his kingdom to Alba Longa, a 
city larger than Lavinium, but much smaller than the future Rome. After three 
hundred years, Romulus will be born. He will found Rome, a very large and 
very rich city. He will set up the walls of Rome and will reign in that city and 
will call his race “Roman” from his own name. The Romans will wage very 
many wars and throughout the whole world will rule for very many years.’ 
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Aené-as ae \m. (acc. Aenéan) 
Aeneas 

Alb-a Long-a ae \f. Alba Longa 

ali-us a ud other (cf. tinus 54) 

Anchis-es ae Anchises 

ann-us 7 2m. year 

appell-o | \ call 

arce-6 2 | keep away (from) 

asper asper-a um harsh, cruel, 
dangerous 

asperiorem (acc. s. f.: from asper) 
harsher, crueller, more 
dangerous 

asperrim-us a um very harsh 
(from asper) 

bell-um i 2n. war 

Carthago Carthagin-is 3f. 
Carthage 

circum (+ acc.) around (placed 
after the noun and adjective it 
governs here) 

cond-o 3 condidi 1 found 

consolor | dep. I console, 
comfort, encourage 

dé (+ abl). from 

ditidrem (acc. s. f.: from diues) 
richer 

ditissim-us a um very wealthy 
(from diues) 

diuin-us a um divine 

dux duc-is 3m leader 

ea (nom. s. f.) she 

ed (abl. s. f.) that 

ei line 65 (dat. s. f.) to her 

ei line 64 (dat. s. m.) to him 

eius (gen. s. m.) of him, his 

eo (abl. s. n.) that 

erat it was 

err-0 | | wander 

fat-um i 2n. fate 


ferociorem (acc. s. f.: from ferdx) 
fiercer 

ferocissim-us a um very fierce 
(from ferox) 

ferox feroc-is fierce 

futir-us a um future, to come, 
destined to be 

géns gent-is 3f. race 

Graec-us a um Greek 

hic (line 53) the latter 

id (nom. s. n.) that (thing) 

Tli-um 7 2n. Tlium, Troy 

illa (line 52) the former 

illic there 

immot-us a um unmoved, 
unchanged 

ir-a ae \f. anger 

is he (nom. s. m.) 

Ttali-a ae \f. Italy 

Juil-us i 2m. Tulus 

Lauini-um i 2n. Lavinium 

Liby-a ae \f. Libya 

longé far 

maiorem (acc. s. f.: from magnus) 
greater, bigger 

mare mar-is 3n. sea 

maxim-us a um very large (from 
magnus) 

meliora (nom. pl. n.: from bonus) 
better 

melidrem (acc. s. f.: from bonus) 
better 

melius (nom. s. n.: from bonus) 
better 

minorem (acc. s. f.: from paruus) 
smaller 

minoris (gen. s. f.: from paruus) 
smaller 

moeni-a um 3 n. pl. walls, 
ramparts 


22. Aeneas arrives in Italy 


moles -is 3f. difficulty (here gen., 
‘at the cost of...’) 

mortalis mortal-is 3m. (or 
mortal-is e adj.) mortal 

multo (by) much 

multos annos for many years 

nasc-or 3 Lam born 

ob (+ acc.) because of 

or-a ae \f. shore 

orb-is is 3m world 

Parc-ae arum \f. pl. the Fates 

peéiorem (acc. s. f.: from malus) 
worse 

plureés annos for more years 

plirimos annos for very many 
years 

plirim-us a um very many (from 
multus) 

pono 3 I set up, place 

popul-us i 2m. people 

profug-us a um in flight, in exile 

régn-o | | reign, rule 

régn-um i 2n. kingdom 

relinqu-o 3 I leave 

Rom-a ae 1f. Rome 

Roéman-us a um Roman 

Romul-us 72m. Romulus 

su-us a um his 

tant-us a um So great 

tot-us a um the whole (of) 

transfer-6 transferre \ transfer 

trecent-i ae a three hundred 

triginta thirty 

triginta annos for thirty years 

Troi-a ae \f. Troy 

Troian-i orum 2m. pl. the Trojans 

Troian-us a um Trojan 

umquam ever 
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‘his ego nec métas rérum nec tempora pono: 

imperium sine fine dedi. quin aspera Iino 80 
consilia in melius referet, mécumque fouebit 

Romans, rerum dominOs gentemque togatam.’ 


(Hyginus, Fabulae: ‘Equus Troianus’; Virgil, Aeneid 2.237-9, 1.1—282) 


asper a um cruel, dangerous 
fin-is is 3m (or f.) end 

foue-o 2 foui I cherish, look after 
gens gent-is 3f. race 

imperi-um i 2n. power 


in melius (acc. s. n.: from bonus) 
for the better 

met-a ae If. limit, turning-post 

pono 3 I place 

quin anyhow 


Learning vocabulary for 3A(ii) 


refero | alter 
Roman-i orum 2m. pl. the Romanr 
togdt-us a um wearing the toga 


Nouns 

Helen-a ae \f. Helen 

Ttali-a ae 1f. Italy 

port-a ae lf. gate 

Rom-a ae 1f. Rome 

Aené-as ae \m. (acc. Aenéan) 
Aeneas 

ann-us i 2m. year 

equ-us i 2m. horse 

Graec-i orum 2m. pl. the Greeks 

Troidn-i orum 2m. pl. the Trojans 

bell-um i 2n. war 

fat-um i 2n. fate 

Tli-um 7 2n. Tlium, Troy 

Lauini-um i 2n. Lavinium 


Romulus and Remus 


Carthago Carthagin-is 3f. 
Carthage 

dux duc-is 3m. leader, general 

gens gent-is 3f. race; tribe; clan; 
family; people 

moeni-a um 3 n. pl. walls, 
ramparts 

mortal-is mortal-is 3m. 


Adjectives 
asper -a um harsh, cruel, 
dangerous 


ferox feroc-is fierce 
futur-us a um future, to come, 


destined to be 
mortal-is e mortal 


Roman-us a um Roman 
Troiadn-us a um Trojan 


Verbs 

regno | I reign, rule 

condo 3 condidi conditus | found 

occido 3 occidi occisus I kill 

pono 3 posui positus I set up, 
place, position, put 

relinquo 3 reliqui relictus I leave, 
abandon 


Others 

multo (by) much 

ob (+ acc.) on account of, 
because of 

umquam ever 


The Roman foundation myth was a very complex one. It was also different from the Greek ones in the 
way in which it did not point up positive elements like good order or natural advantages. Far from it. 
It focused instead on things which were agreed to be bad - wildness, exile, rootlessness, brutality and 
killing. Romulus and Remus were the miraculous sons of Mars, the god associated with the pointless 
fury of war. Turned out of their household, they were exposed to the savagery of nature, only 

to be rescued and suckled by a she-wolf, the animal that in the ancient countryside most commonly 
embodied ferocity. Wolves were a terrible and common threat, with none of the grand dignity 
attributed, alongside violence, to the lion. Later the twins were reared by shepherds, who of all people 
were considered to be outsiders and uncivilised. When they grew up they decided to found a city 

in the region where they had been exposed; but in a quarrel over who should have the right to found 
the city, Romulus killed his brother. He went on to establish Rome by encouraging the homeless 
and vagabonds of Italy to come to the city and take refuge at the Asylum. The son of his father, he 
added to these resources by pillaging his neighbours, and abducting from the neighbouring Sabines 
the womenfolk that his community needed. That the Romans said all this about their early days 

tells us much about their view of the world in the late Republic and early Empire. (World of Rome, 6) 


Section 3B Romulus and Remus 


Section 3B(i) 95 


No less mythical than the story of Aeneas is the account Romans gave of the foundation 
of Rome itself. If the Romans wanted the Trojan story to tie Roman history closely to that 
of the Greeks, the Romulus and Remus legend seems designed to portray the Romans as 
inherently warlike and wild, with a close relationship to the countryside of Italy. In the first 
place, the twins are the offspring of the illicit union of the war god Mars with a Vestal 
virgin, Rhea Silvia. Secondly, they are suckled by a wolf and then discovered and brought 
up by a shepherd. Further, it will emerge that the fledgling Roman state, lacking man- and 
woman-power, needed to bring outsiders into Rome in order to grow, by treachery and force 
majeure in the case of women. Throughout Roman literature, these themes continue to be 


repeated and elaborated. 


Section 3B(i) 


Amulius drove out his brother Numitor and became king of Latium. But 
Numitor ’s sister, Rhea Silvia (a priestess of Vesta), is seduced by Mars and 
produces twins. Afraid of this development, Amulius decides to get rid of them. 
His plan does not succeed and the boys end up founding the city of Rome, 
though with the unfortunate loss in the process of Remus. 


primus conditor et urbis et imperil Romulus fuit, Marte natus et Rhea 

Siluia, Vestae sacerd6te. sacerdOs, grauida facta ex Marte, non mentita est, 

sed hoc dé sé confessa est et mox puerOs peperit geminos. Fama non 85 
morata est, sed rem statim diuulgauit. réx Amtlius autem, dé sé et régno 

suO magnopere ueritus, geminOrum uiltae statim minatus est; nam 

Romulum cum Remo fratre necare uoluit. eds igitur in flimen audacter 


Running vocabulary for 3B(i) 


Amuli-us + Amulius 
audacter boldly (from audax) 
conditor conditor-is 3m. founder 
confessa est (she) confessed, 
acknowledged (from 
confiteor) 
diuulg-o | I make public 
facta (nom. s. f.: from fio) having 
been made 
Fam-a ae \f. the goddess Rumour 
fliimen flimin-is 3n. river 
gemin-i orum 2m. pl. twins 
grauid-us a um pregnant (by: 
ex + abl.) 


imperi-um i 2n. rule, command; 
empire 

magnopere very much 

Mars Mart-is 3m. the god Mars 

mentita est (she) lied (from 
mentior) 

minatus est (he) threatened, made 
threats against 

mordata est (she) delayed (from 
moror) 

natus (nom. s. m.: from ndscor) 
born from X (abl.) 

parid 3/4 peper-i I bear, give birth 
to 


prim-us a um first 

puer puer-i 2m. boy 

régn-um i 2n. kingdom 

Rem-us i 2m. Remus 

Rhe-a ae Silui-a ae 1f. Rhea Silvia 

Romul-us 12m. Romulus 

sacerdos sacerdot-is 3f. priestess 

sé line 85 herself (abl.) 

sé line 86 himself (abl.) 

su-us a um his; her; their 

ueritus (nom. s. m. from wereor) 
fearing 

Vest-a ae \f. the goddess Vesta 
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Section 3 


abiécit. sed mortul non sunt, quod Tiberinus fltimen suum repressit, et 
lupa, sectita uagitum eOrum puerOorum, Ubera sua Infantibus obtulit. 
Faustulus, pastor régius, eds repperit. tum cum geminis in casam suam 
celeriter sé tulit atque eds bene éducauit. 

ubi aduléscentes facti sunt, gemini Amulium interfécérunt et Numitori, 
auo suo, régnum restituérunt. sed Romulus moenia urbis nouae aedificare 
uoluit. Romulus sic fratrem suum adlocitus est: 

‘Reme, uisne urbem nouam aedificare?’ 

respondit el Remus: 

‘jta uéro. sed uter nostri urbem reget?’ 

Romulus, fratrem suum adlocitus, respondit: 

‘cur non auguramur?’ 

Remus igitur in montem Auentinum, Romulus in Palatinum sé tulit; ille 
sex uulturés, hic duodecim conspicatus est. quod uictor fuit, Romulus 
urbem suam ‘ROmam’ appellauit, ut dicunt. propter augurium laeti, clués 
moenia aedificare coepérunt, et mox fundamenta noui muri facta sunt. 
Romulus Celerem, custodem suum, adlocitus sic iussit: 

“n6dl6 quemquam miros transire; nam minimi sunt. si quis transire audet, 
interfice eum!’ Celer, hoc pollicitus, iuxta mirds moratus est. 

hoc mandatum autem Remus ign6rauit. ad fundamenta sé tulit. ibi murds 
minim6s conspicatus contempsit. ‘sic populus tutus erit?’ locutus, nec 
moratus, miuros transire stulté ausus est. Celer Remum, hoc stulté ausum, 
celeriter interfécit. 


90 


95 


100 


105 


110 


(Florus, Epitome: A Romulo Temporum Regum Septem, 1.1; Aurelius Victor, De Viris 


Illustribus Urbis Romae 1; Ovid, Fasti 4.835—43) 


abicio 3/4 abiéci | throw, cast 
away 

adloctitus (nom. s. m.) addressing 

adlocutus est (nom. s. m.) he 
addressed (from adloquor) 

aduléscéns aduléscent-is 3m. 
youth 

aedifico | I build 

Amiili-us 12m Amulius 

appell-6 | \ call 

Auentin-us a um Aventine 

auguri-um i 2n. augury 

auguror | dep. I take the auguries 

ausum (acc. s. m.) having dared 
(from audeo) 

ausus est (nom. s. m.) he dared 
(from auded) 

au-us i 2m. grandfather 

cas-a ae \f. cottage 

Celer Celer-is 3m. Celer 

celeriter quickly (from celer) 

coep-i I have begun 


conspicdatus (nom. s. m.) having 
caught sight of (from 
conspicor) 

conspicdatus est (nom. s. m.) (he) 
saw (from conspicor) 

contemno 3 contempsi | despise, 
scorn 

custos custod-is 3m. guardian 

duodecim twelve 

éduc-o | I bring up, educate 

facta sunt (nom. pl. n.) (they) 
were made (from /i0) 

facti sunt (nom. pl. m.: from id) 
(they) became 

Faustul-us i 2m. Faustulus 

flumen fliimin-is 3n. river 

fundament-um i 2n. foundation 

gemin-i orum 2m. pl. twins 

hic (1.102) the latter 

ignor-6 1 I do not know (of) 

ille (1.101) the former 

infans infant-is 3m. infant 


interficio 3/4 interféci 1 kill, 
murder 

iuxta (+ acc.) near 

laet-us a um happy, joyful 

lociitus (nom. s. m.: from loquor) 
having spoken 

lup-a ae \f. she-wolf 

mandat-um i 2n. command 

mons mont-is 3m. hill 

mordatus (nom. s. m.) delaying, 
having delayed (from moror) 

moratus est (nom. s. m) (he) 
stayed (from moror) 

mortui sunt (nom. pl. m) they died 
(from morior) 

mur-us 7 2m. wall 

nou-us a um new 

Numitor Numitor-is 3m. Numitor 

offero offerre obtulr | offer 

Palatin-us a um (sc. mons) 
Palatine 

pastor pastor-is 3m. shepherd 


pollicitus (nom. s. m.: from 
polliceor) having promised 

popul-us i 2m. people 

puer puer-i 2m. boy 

quemquam (acc. s. m.) anyone 

quis (nom. s. m.) (after si) anyone 

régi-us a um of the king 

régn-um i 2n. kingdom 

reg-0 3 Irule 

Rem-us i 2m. Remus 


Grammar for 3B 


reperio 4 repperi | find 

reprimo 3 repressi I hold back 

restitu-6 3 restitui | restore 

Rom-a ae \f. Rome 

Romul-us 12m. Romulus 

secita (nom. s. f.) having 
followed (from sequor) 

sé tulit (he) betook himself (fero 
ferre tuli) 

stulté foolishly (from stultus) 
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su-us a um his; their 

Tiberin-us i 2m. the river god 
Tiber 

transe-o transire 1 cross 

tut-us a um safe 

uagit-us is 4m. wailing, crying 

uber uber-is 3n. dug, teat, udder 

uictor uictor-is 3m. victor 

uter (nom. s. m.) which of the two 

uultur uultur-is 3m. vulture 


perfect deponents active 
semi-deponents 


deponent perfect participle 
adverbs 


sé, suus 


23. Romulus and Remus are taken in by the shepherd Faustulus and his wife 


Learning vocabulary for 3B(i) 


Nouns 

au-us i 2m. grandfather 

mur-us t 2m. wall 

puer puer-i 2m. boy 

Romul-us 72m. Romulus 

fundament-um i 2n. foundation 

imperi-um i 2n. command; order; 
empire 

régn-um i 2n. kingdom 

custos custod-is 3m. guardian 

Mars Mart-is 3m. the god Mars 


flimen flimin-is 3n. river 


Adjectives 

grauid-us a um pregnant 
laet-us a um joyful, happy 
nou-us a um new 

su-us a um his; her; their 


Verbs 
aedifico | I build 
nascor 3 dep. nat-us | am born 


interficio 3/4 interfeci interfectus 
T kill, murder 

sé fert, sé tulit (s)he betakes 
(her)himself, (s)he betook 
(her)himself (ero ferre tult 
latus) 

transeo transire transit transitum 
I cross 


Others 
audacter boldly (from audax) 
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Section 3 


Section 3B(ii) 


The new city lacks people and more especially women. After vain attempts to 
persuade neighbours to offer marriage contracts, Romulus concocts a plan to 
stage an entertainent in Rome, invite the local Sabines and kidnap their 
unmarried women. 


sed imago urbis magis quam urbs facta est: nam incolae défuérunt. licus 

tamen fuit in~proxim6; Romulus hunc licum ‘asylum’ facit, et htic statim 
plirimt hominés adgressi sunt. ibi Latint, Tusci, transmarini, Troiani et 

multi alit celeriter congregati sunt. ita ex uarits elementis factus est 115 
populus Romanus. 

sed niillae mulierés adgressae sunt et in asylum congregatae sunt. tum ex 
consilid patrum, Romulus légatOs circa uicinas gentés misit. eT igitur in 

urbés uarias sé tulérunt et societatem cOntibiumque nout populi sur petere 

ausi sunt. nusquam autem uicini benigné audiuérunt, nec societatem nec 120 
conubium polliciti sunt; non enim uoluérunt populum Romanum, 

maiorem factum, potentidrem quam sé esse. 


But the image of a city rather than an (actual) city was created: for inhabitants 
were lacking. However, there was a grove in the neighbourhood; Romulus made 
this grove ‘an asylum’ [place of refuge] and hither at once very many men 
came. There Latins, Etruscans, people from overseas, Trojans and many others, 
quickly gathered. Thus the Roman people was created out of differing elements. 
But no women came and gathered in the asylum. Then, upon the advice of the 
fathers [senators], Romulus sent envoys around the neighbouring tribes. They 
therefore betook themselves to different cities and dared to ask for alliance and 
marriage of [i.e. with] the new people. Nowhere, however, did their neighbours 
hear them kindly, nor did they promise alliance and marriage; for they did not 
wish the Roman people, when it had become bigger, to be more powerful than 
themselves. 


Romulus igitur, breue tempus sécum meditatus, spectaculum gentibus 

uicinis parauit. plirimi ROomam adgressi conuénérunt, maximé Sabindrum 
liberi ac coniugés. ubi spectaculi tempus uénit, tum orta est uis, et tuuenés 125 
Romani, non multum morati, uirginés Sabindrum celeriter rapuérunt. 

parentés uirginum miseré profugérunt, iratique deds magnopere 

inuocauérunt; uirginibus tamen Romulus sic benigné lociitus est: 

“‘nolite nobis magnopere trasci, sed potius patribus tuts trascimini. illt 

enim, hominés superbissimi, contbium nobis non polliciti sunt. uds tamen 130 
in matrimOnium diicere maximé uolumus et coniugés habére. mollite tras 

et benigné date nobis anim6s tuos, ut coniugés carissimae. saepe, ex 

iniuria, gratia orta est.’ 

his uerbis suis molltuit paulum anim6s uirginum. 


nam cupiditas et amor ad muliebre ingenium maximé efficacés precés sunt. 135 


For desire and love are the most effective prayers to the female intellect. 
(Livy 1.9) 


Running vocabulary for 3B(ii) 
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adgressae sunt (nom. pl. f.: from 
adgredior) (they) came 

adgressi (nom. pl. m.: from 
adgredior) having come to 

adgressi sunt (nom. pl. m.: from 
adgredior) (they) came 

amor amor-is 3m. love 

asyl-um i 2n. sanctuary, place of 
refuge 

ausi sunt (nom. pl. m.: from 
audeo) they dared 

benigné kindly, favourably 

car-us a um dear (sup. carissimus) 

celeriter quickly (from celer) 

circa (+ acc.) around 

congregatae sunt (nom. pl. f.: 
from congregor) (they) 
gathered together 

congregati sunt (nom. pl. m.: 
from congregor) (they) 
gathered together 

conitinx coniug-is 3f. wife 

conubi-um i 2n. marriage 

conuenio 4 conuéni | come 
together 

cupiditas cupiditat-is 3f. desire 

désum deéesse défui | am lacking 

efficax efficac-is effective 

element-um i 2n. element, 
beginning 

facta est (nom. s. f. (from fi0)) (it) 
was made, came into being 

factum (acc. s. m.: from fid) 
having become 


Wandering heroes 


factus est (nom. s. m.: from fid) 
(it) was made, came into 
existence 

grati-a ae \f. friendship 

imago imagin-is 3f. appearance 

incol-a ae \m. and f. inhabitant 

ingeni-um i 2n. mind 

iniuri-a ae 1f. injury, wrongdoing 

in proximo nearby 

inuocd | | invoke, pray to 

ir-a ae \f. anger 

irascor 3 dep. iratus | become 
angry with X (dat.) 

Latin-i orum 2m. pl. Latins 

liber-i orum 2m. pl. children 

loctitus est (nom. s. m.: from 
loquor) (he) spoke (to) 

liic-us 1 2m. grove, wood 

magis more 

magnopere earnestly, very much, 
greatly 

maximé especially, most of all 

meditatus (nom. s. m.: from 
meditor) having thought, 
having considered 

miseré wretchedly 

mollio 4 1 soften 

morati (nom. pl. m.: from moror) 
having delayed 

muliebr-is e of a woman 

multum much, for long 

nusquam nowhere 

orta est (nom. s. f.: from orior) 
there arose, there began; 


there has arisen, there has 
begun 

pareéns parent-is 3m. and f. parent 

paro | I get ready, prepare, 
organise 

pater patr-is 3m. senator 
(= father of the city) 

paulum a little 

peto 3 petiui 1 seek, ask for 

polliciti sunt (nom. pl. m.: from 
polliceor) (they) promised 

popul-us i 2m. people 

potens potent-is powerful 

potius rather 

prec-es um 3f. pl. prayer, entreaty 

profugio 3/4 profigi | flee, run 
away 

rapio 3/4 rapui | seize, snatch 
away 

Sabin-i orum 2m. pl. Sabines 

saepe often 

sé line 122 themselves 

societas societat-is 3f. 
partnership, political alliance 

spectacul-um i 2n. public 
entertainment, show 

superb-us a um haughty, arrogant 

transmarin-i drum 2m. pl. people 
from overseas 

Tusc-i orum 2m. pl. Etruscans 

uari-us a um diverse, various 

uirgo uirgin-is 3f. unmarried 
woman 

uis f. violence 


A common thing to say about your beginnings in antiquity was that your ancestors had made a long 
journey from elsewhere to found your community. In Italy, ancient connections with the Greek world 
were often given a background in the myth of Herakles (= Hercules) and his wanderings, or of the 
stories of the wanderings of heroes and their followers which followed the Trojan war - tales made 
famous in the epics of Homer. The Romulus story did not fit easily into this type of myth. Hercules 
made an appearance in the original stories, and was worshipped at a Great Altar, appropriately in 
the part of Rome where the river-harbour on the Tiber encouraged the settlement of people from 
overseas. But the Romans found a way of tying themselves into the world of Greece and its history in 
the story of Aeneas, the Trojan hero, who wandered the world after the sack of Troy, before settling 
in central Italy to found the community into which Romulus and Remus were later to be born. By the 
fourth century BC there was a cult to Aeneas at the sacred centre of Lavinium, in which Roman 
magistrates were involved. It is likely that the Aeneas myth became popular at the very time when 
Rome started to be of significance in the wider world of the Mediterranean, and it took its definitive 
form in the epic, the Aeneid, which Virgil wrote to glorify the Rome of the first emperor, Augustus. 


(World of Rome, 7) 


100 Section 3 


24. The rape of the Sabine women 


Learning vocabulary for 3B(ii) 


Nouns conitinx coniug-is 3f. wife; 3m. 
grati-a ae \f. friendship (gratiae husband 

thanks) imdago imagin-is 3f. appearance; 
liber-i orum 2m. pl. children ghost; idea 
ltic-us «2m. grove, wood pater patr-is 3m. senator (patrés 
popul-us i 2m. people = fathers of the city) (father) 
conubi-um 7 2n. marriage uirgo uirgin-is 3f. unmarried 
spectacul-um i 2n. public woman 


entertainment, show 


a Adjectives 
amor amor-is 3m. love 


benign-us a um kind, favourable 
uari-us a um diverse, various 


Additional revision vocabulary 


Verbs 

inuocod | J invoke, call upon 

rapio 3/4 rapui raptus | seize, 
snatch away, carry away, 
plunder 

orior 4 dep. ortus | arise, begin; 
spring from, originate 


Others 
celeriter quickly (from celer) 
potius rather 


Revise the following irregular deponent verbs with their principal parts, paying special attention to the perfect 


participles: 

adgredior 3/4 dep. adgressus 1 irdscor 3 dep. irdtus (+ dat.) I 
approach; I attack (note also grow angry with 
égredior | go/come out, loquor 3 dep. loctitus I speak 
ingredior | enter, progredior | (note also adloquor I address, 
advance, have the same speak to, has the same 
principal parts) principal parts) 

adipiscor 3 dep. adeptus | gain, obliuiscor 3 dep. oblitus | forget 


get 


patior 3 dep. passus I endure, 
suffer, allow 

proficiscor 3 dep. profectus | set 
out 

sequor 3 dep. secutus | follow 

uideor 2 dep. uisus I seem 
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Section 3C Sextus Tarquinius and Lucretia, 509 BC 


Tradition had it that there were seven kings of Rome. These were Romulus, Numa Pompilius, 
Tullius Hostilis, Ancus Martius, Tarquinius Priscus, Servius Tullius and Tarquinius Superbus. 

A striking feature of the way Romans told their history is the appearance of women at 
important turning points (e.g. the Sabine women at the very start of their city’s evolution). 
This tale of Lucretia’s rape by Sextus Tarquinius, son of the King, Tarquinius Superbus, is 
another example. Her rape and suicide trigger a moment of high historical importance: the 
expulsion of monarchy from Rome and start of the Republic. The story pinpoints a central 
Roman belief about how their state should be governed: not by one man, who could use his 
monarchic power to override with impunity traditional Roman virtues such as chastity and 
frugal living, but by constitutional, Republican consensus. Not for nothing did rés publica 
mean ‘public property/business/matter’. 


Section 3C(i) 


509 BC. Rome was ruled by the Etruscan king Tarquinius Superbus (and 
‘haughty, contemptuous’ is indeed how Roman historians saw him). His son 
Sextus Tarquinius was a true son of his father. One evening, while besieging the 
town of Ardea, he and his companions fall into discussing the virtues of their 
wives. One of his companions, Collatinus, Lucretia’s husband, claims the prize 
when on a surprise visit his wife outdoes the other matrons in her virtuous 
lifestyle. But her virtue arouses Sextus Tarquinius’ lust, and he plots to usurp 
Collatinus’ marital rights. 


dum forte cénant, Sextus Tarquinius et Collatinus, conitinx Lucrétiae, et 

alil iuuenés, dé uxdribus loqui coepérunt. suam quisque uxOrem 

magnopere laudauit; et inde certamen ortum est. “uxor mea,’ dixit quidam 
‘honestius uluit quam uestrae omnés. nam lanam diligentius facit, domum 
impigrius cirat, Itberds seuérius éducat.’ alius autem respondit ‘imm6 140 
uxor mea diligentius, impigrius, seuérius utuit quam aliae. ego cert6 uictor 
futirus sum.’ tum Collatinus eis sic lociitus est: 


Running vocabulary for 3C(i) 


céno | I dine forte by chance quidam (nom. s. m.) one 

certamen certamin-is 3n. contest,  honestius more honourably (from — quisque (nom. s. m.) each 
competition honestus) seuérius more strictly (from 

coepi I have begun, I began impigrius more energetically seuerus) 

Collatin-us 1 2m. L. Tarquinius (from impiger) Sext-us t Tarquini-us i 2m. Sextus 
Collatinus inde thence, from this Tarquinius (son of the king 

diligentius more carefully (from Ian-a ae \f. wool Tarquinius Superbus) 
diligéns) laudo \ I praise uictor uictor-is 3m. victor 


éduco | | bring up, educate Lucréti-a ae \f. Lucretia uiuo 3 I live 
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“‘ndlite plas loqui. némo honestius uiuit quam uxor mea. némo Lucrétiam 
meam uictirus est. cir ndn cOnscendimus equ6s? mox oculis melius quam 


uerbis cognitirl sumus mulierum nostrarum ingenia.’ 
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Romam igitur equis celerrimé progressi sunt. quo ubi peruénérunt, aliae 
mulierés in conuiuid luxtque cum aequalibus tempus terunt; Lucrétia 
autem inter seruas in medio aedium sedet et lanam facit. ‘ut uidétis,’ 
inquit Collatinus ‘uxor mea semper eadem est. ego certissimé uictor sum.’ 


Lucrétia coniugem et alids iuuenis benigné excépit. uictor maritus etiam 
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benignius domum inuitauit alids iuuenis. ibi Tarquintum mala libido stupri 
cépit; nam Lucrétiae et pulcherrima forma et castitas admirabilis eum 


incitauit. 


Therefore on their horses they quickly advanced to Rome. When they had 
arrived there, the other women were wasting their time with their friends in 
dining and extravagance; but Lucretia was sitting among her slave-women in 
the middle of the house and making wool. ‘As you see,’ said Collatinus, ‘my wife 
is always the same. Most surely, I am the winner.’ Lucretia received her 
husband and the other young men kindly. Her victorious husband more kindly 
still invited the other young men to his house. There a gross lust for adultery 
gripped Tarquinius, for Lucretia’s most beautiful form and her admirable 
chastity spurred him on. 


ubi rediérunt in castra iuuenés, etiam magis incendit libido eadem animum 


Tarquinil. secum meditatus ‘nonne uultus et pulcherrimus?’ inquit ‘nonne 
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uerba optima? nonne color élegantissimus? nonne faciés formosissima? 
magis magisque in diés amore ardeo. sed quid futiirum est? nonne 
Lucrétia mé amatira est? nescio. difficillimum erit, sed nihilominus 
ausurus sum ultima; austros forsque deusque maximé iuuat.’ 


admirabil-is e astonishing, 
wonderful 

aequal-is 1f. contemporary, friend 

amatiira est (she) is destined to 
love (from amo) 

amore with love (abl. of amor) 

ardeo 2 | burn 

ausuros (acc. pl. m.) people who 
will dare 

austirus sum | am going to dare 
(from auded) 

benignius more kindly (from 
benignus) 

castitas castitat-is 3f. chastity 

celerrimé very quickly (from 
celer) 


certissimé for absolute certain 
(from certus) 

cognituri sumus we are destined 
to find out 

Collatin-us i 2m. L. Tarquinius 
Collatinus 

color color-is 3m. colouring, 
complexion 

conscendo 3 | mount 

conuiui-um 7 2n. feasting 

eadem (nom. s. f.) the same 

élegans élegant-is elegant, refined 

equis on (their) horses (abl. pl. 
equus) 

excipio 3/4 excépi I receive 


faci-és éi Sf. face 


fors f. chance 


honestius more honourably (from 
honestus) 

incendo 3 incendi | inflame 

incito | excite 

in diés as the days go by, day by 
day 

ingeni-um i 2n. mind 

inuito | J invite 

iuud | I help 

lan-a ae \f. wool 

libido libidin-is 3f. desire 

Lucréti-a ae 1f. Lucretia 

lux-us us 4m. extravagance 

magis more (from magnus) 

marit-us i 2m. husband 
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maximé most, very much (from 
magnus) 

medium i 2n. the middle 

melius better (adverb from melior) 

nemo (nom. s.) no one 

nihilominus nevertheless 

nonne surely?, not? 

oculis with (our) eyes (abl. pl. of 
oculus) 


Grammar for 3C 


peruenio 4 peruéni | arrive 

quo to where (tr. ‘there’) 

sedeo 2 | sit 

seru-a ae \f. female slave 

stupr-um i 2n. (illicit) sexual 
intercourse 

Tarquini-us i 2m. Sextus 
Tarquinius 

terd 3 I waste 


uerbis with (our) words (abl. pl. 
of uerbum) 

uictor uictor-is 3m. victor 

uicturus est is destined to beat 
(from uincd) 

uiud 3 I live 

ultim-us a um most extreme, 
utmost, greatest 

uult-us tis 4m. appearance 


future participle active and 


ablative of means 


comparative and superlative 


deponent nonne? idem, nemo adverbs 
principal parts 
Learning vocabulary for 3C(i) 
Nouns impiger impigr-a impigrum Others 


lan-a ae \f. wool 

fors f. chance (only nom., and abl. 
forte ‘by chance’) 

uictor uictor-is 3m. victor 


Adjectives 
diligéns diligent-is careful 
honest-us a um honourable 


Lucretia 


energetic 
seuér-us a um strict, stern 


Verbs 

céno | I dine 

éduco | | bring up, educate 
uiuo 3 uixi uictum I live 


in diés day by day, as the days go 
by 

magis more 

nonne doesn’t/don’t? surely not? 


It is a curiosity of early Roman history that at some key turning-points we find stories about women. 
Perhaps the most famous of these was of Lucretia, whose cynical rape by a son of the king, 
Tarquinius Superbus, and subsequent suicide enraged a noble, Lucius Junius Brutus, and drove him 
to expel the king and his family from Rome about 510/509 BC. The romantic stories of the expulsion 
of the Tarquins were greatly elaborated in the literary tradition. But there is no need to doubt that a 
revolution took place and that its leaders came from within the Roman aristocracy. Similar tussles 
between powerful aristocrats and hereditary one-man rule were taking place at much this time in 
South Italy, Sicily and Greece. What is important is the way in which later Roman historians 
characterised the political change which came about in 510/509 BC. For centuries to come, hatred of 
the idea of domination by one man was central to the way in which the institutions of the Republic 
developed. When the monarchy was overthrown, the question became: who now was to exercise the 
imperium which the kings had had? For Livy (2.1) ‘you could reckon the origins of freedom as lying 
more in the fact that the imperium held by the consuls lasted only a year than in any diminution of 
the powers which the kings once held’. (World of Rome, 12) 
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Section 3 


Section 3C(ii) 


Tarquin arrives at Lucretia’s house on a surprise visit and is received with great 


friendliness. But during the night, he sneaks into Lucretia’s room and 
blackmails her into submission. 


talia sécum ardentissimé meditatus, Sextus Tarquinius Collatiam uénit. 
Lucrétia ignara eum etiam benignius quam antea excépit et parauit etiam 
diligentius epulas host suo. ille post epulas in cubiculum suum intrat. ubi 
omnés dormiuérunt, surréxit et cum gladio uénit in cubiculum Lucrétiae. 
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sinistra mant pectus Lucrétiae oppressit et: 
‘tacé, Lucrétia’ inquit; ‘Sextus Tarquinius sum; ferrum in mani est. nisi 165 
tacébis, eodem  gladio moritira es.’ 
illa, pauida ex somn6, respondére nOn potuit, sed tremit et sé rogat: 

‘quid facttira sum? pugnab6o? at uir feminam facillimé uictirus est. 

clamab6? at in dextra gladius est. st clamab6, eddem’ gladio moritira sum. 
effugiam? at mé manibus‘ suis criidélissimé oppressit. nemo mé 170 


défeénsirus est.’ 


etiam magis Instat Tarquinius precibus pretidque minisque; nec prece nec 
pretid nec minis eam m6uit ille. 


Tarquinius et dixit: 


“nil agis; nisi mihi cessutra es, famam tuam criminibus falsis cridélissimé 175 
délébo. ita enim patrem et coniugem tuum certidrés faciam: “Lucrétiam 
et seruum in eddem ecto in sordid6 adulterio déprehendi; ambos igitur 


eddem gladio interfécT 


999 


Tarquinius celerrimé domum redit. 


Running vocabulary for 3C(ii) 


180 


adulteri-um i 2n. adultery 

antea before 

ardentissimé in a very 
impassioned way (from 
ardéns) 

benignius more kindly (from 
benignus) 

celerrimé very quickly (from 
celer) 

certiorem faci-6 | inform X (acc.) 

cessura es you (f. s.) are going to 
yield (from cédé) 

Collati-a ae \f. Collatia (home of 
L. Tarquinius Collatinus and 
Lucretia) 

Collatiam to Collatia 

criminibus falsts by false 
accusations (abl. pl. of crimen 
falsum) 


cridélissimé most cruelly (from 
crudeélis) 

cubicul-um i 2n. bedroom 

défensurus est (nom. s. m.) (he) is 
going to defend (from 
défendo) 

déprehendo 3 déprehendi | catch 

dextr-a ae 1f. right hand 

diligentius more carefully (from 
diligéns) 

effugio 3/4 I escape, run away 

eddem gladio by/with the same 
sword (abl. s.) 

eddem lecté the same bed (abl. s.) 

epul-ae arum | f. pl. meal 

excipio 3/4 excépi I receive 


facillimé very easily (from facilis) 
facttira sum (nom. s. f.: from 


facio) I am going to do 


fam-a ae \f. reputation 
ferr-um i 2n. sword 


gladi-us i 2m. sword 

ignar-us a um ignorant (sc. of 
Tarquinius’ intentions) 

inde thence 

insto | Lurge, press my case 

libido libidin-is 3f. lust 

Lucréti-a ae 1f. Lucretia 

manibus suis with his hands (abl. 
pl. of manus sua) 

minis with threats (abl. of minae) 

moritura es (nom. s. f.: from 
morior) you are destined to die 

moritira sum (nom. f. s.: from 
morior) I shall die 

moueo 2 moui I move 

nemo no one (nom. s.) 


opprimo 3 oppressi \ press down 
(on) 

paro | I prepare 

pauid-us a um terrified 

pectus pector-is 3n. breast 

prece by prayers (abl. of prex) 

precibus with prayers (abl. of 
precés) 


pretio with bribery (abl. s. of 
pretium) 

pudiciti-a ae 1f. chastity 

Sext-us Tarquini-us 2m. Sextus 
Tarquinius (son of the king 
Tarquinius Superbus) 

sinistra manu with his left hand 
(abl. of sinistra manus: 
sinister sinistr-a um left) 
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somn-us i 2m. sleep 

sordid-us a um filthy 

surgd 3 surréxi | arise 

tal-is e such 

tremo 3 I tremble 

uicturus est (nom. s. m.) (he) is 
going to defeat (from uincd) 


25. The rape of Lucretia 


Learning vocabulary for 3C(ii) 


Nouns 

epul-ae drum 1f. pl. meal; feast 
min-ae arum (f. pl. threats 
gladi-us i 2m. sword 


preti-um i 2n. price, value, reward 


libido libidin-is 3. lust, desire 


prec-és um 3 f. pl. (occasionally 


prex prec-is 3f.) prayer(s) 


Verbs 

opprimo 3 oppressi oppressus 
I press down (on) 

morior 3/4 dep. mortuus I die 
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Section 3 
Section 3C(iii) 


Lucretia summons her father and her husband, explains what has happened, 
demands justice against the rapist and then kills herself. Brutus swears 
vengeance and ends the rule of kings at Rome. 


inde Lucrétia maesta et ad patrem et ad uirum nintium eundem misit: 

‘uenite cum fidélibus amicis; festinadte; rés atrOx facta est.’ 

uénérunt celerrimé pater Sp. Lucrétius et Collatinus cum L. Tanio Brito. 
Lucrétiam maestam in cubicul6d inuénérunt. quaestuit uir: 

‘satin salué?’ 185 
Lucrétia ‘minimé’ inquit. “ném6 salua esse potest, si pudicitiam amisit. 

uestigia uiri aliéni, Collatine, in lect sunt tuo; ille corpus tantum uiolauit, 
animus meus tamen Idem est et InsOns; mors testis erit. adulterum 

ferdcissimé piinite: Sextus Tarquinius est.’ 

dedérunt omnés eandem fidem et ueniam eandem. sic enim Lucrétiam 190 
consolati sunt: 

“‘nonne Tarquinius maximé noxius est? méns hominum peccat, non 

corpus; ném6 noxius est si consilium abest.’ 

sed illa: 

‘quamquam noxiam mé non habed, supplicium tamen gratius acceptira 195 
sum quam uluere. ném6 impudica exempl6 Lucrétiae utuet.’ 

nec morata, suum pectus ferro celerrimé fixit, prolapsaque in uulnus 
moribunda cecidit. conclamauérunt uir paterque. Briitus tamen ferrum ex 
uulnere Lucrétiae extraxit et prae sé tenuit: 

“per hunc castissimum sanguinem, ego Tarquinium Superbum ui et armis 200 
exsecutitrus sum, nec illum nec alium quemquam régem esse Romae 

passtrus sum.’ 

Brutus clamoOre Quirités maximé concitauit; Tarquinius cum suis 

celerrimé fugit: diés régibus illa supréma fuit. 


Then Lucretia sad(ly) sent the same message to her father and her husband: 
‘Come with trusted friends; make haste; an appalling deed has been done.’ They 
came very quickly, her father, Spurius Lucretius and Collatinus, with Lucius 
Tunius Brutus. They found the sad Lucretia in her bedroom. Her husband asked: 
‘Are you all right?’ Lucretia replied, ‘Not at all. No one can be “all right”, if she 
has lost her chastity. The traces of another man, Collatinus, are upon your bed; 


26. Brutus, accompanied by two lictors and accensus (attendant) 
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Section 3C(iii) 


he violated only my body, but my mind is the same and innocent; death shall be 
my witness. Punish the adulterer most ferociously: it is Sextus Tarquinius.’ 
Everyone gave the same promise and the same pardon. For they consoled 
Lucretia thus: ‘Tarquinius is most guilty, is he not? It is the mind of men that 
sins, not the body, no one is guilty if intention is absent.’ But she (replied): 
‘Although I do not hold myself guilty, nonetheless I shall be inclined more 
gratefully to receive punishment than to live. No unchaste woman shall live 
because of Lucretia ’s example.’ 

Not delaying, she very swiftly stabbed her breast with a sword, and collapsing 
upon the wound fell dying. Her father and husband let out a cry together. But 
Brutus pulled the sword from Lucretia’s wound and held it before him (saying): 
‘By this most chaste blood, I intend to pursue Tarquin the Proud by force and by 
arms, nor shall I suffer him or anyone else to be a king at Rome.’ Brutus stirred 
up the Quirites (Romans) very greatly with his cry; Tarquinius fled very quickly 


with his followers: that day was the last one for kings. 
(Livy 1.57—9; Ovid, Fasti 2.721-852) 


Running vocabulary for 3C(iii) 


absum | am absent 

acceptura sum (nom. f. s) I shall 
receive (from accipi6) 

adulter adulter-i 2m. adulterer 

alién-us a um strange 

amic-us i 2m. friend 

armis with arms (abl. of arm-a 
orum 2n. pl.) 

atrox atroc-is appalling 

Britus see L. Iinius Britus 

cado 3 cecidi I fall 

cast-us a um chaste 

celerrimé very quickly (from 
celer) 

clamore with a shout (abl. s. of 
clamor clamor-is 3m.) 

Collatin-us i 2m. L. Tarquinius 
Collatinus (Lucretia’s 
husband) 

concité 1 | stir up 

conclamo | I shout together, 
bewail 

consolor | dep. I console, comfort 

corpus corpor-is 3n. body 

cubicul-um i 2n. bedroom 

eandem (acc. s. f.) the same 

eundem (acc. s. m.) the same 

exemplo by the example (abl. of 
exempl-um i 2n.) 

exsecuturus sum (nom. s. m.) I 
shall pursue/punish (from 
exsequor) 

extraho 3 extraxi I pull out 


ferocissimé most fiercely 

ferro with a sword (abl. of ferr-um 
7 2n.) 

ferr-um 1 2n. sword 

festino | 1 hurry 

fidel-is e faithful, loyal 

fides fidé-i 5f. pledge 

figo 3 fixi I pierce 

gratius with more pleasure (from 
gratus) 

idem (nom. s. m.) the same 

impudic-us a um unchaste 

inde for that reason 

insons innocent 

L. (= Luci-us i) liini-us ¢ Briit-us € 
2m. Lucius Iunius Brutus 

lect-us 12m. bed 

Lucréti-a ae \f. Lucretia 

maest-us aum sad 

maximé very greatly, most of all 
(from magnus) 

méns ment-is 3f. mind 

minimé not at all (lit. very little) 

moribund-us a um dying 

nemo (nom. s.) no one 

noxi-us a um guilty 

nunti-us i 2m. message 

passurus sum (nom. s. m.) I shall 
allow (from patior) 

peccé 1 1 do wrong 

pectus pector-is 3n. breast 

prae (+ abl.) in front of 


prolabor 3 dep. prolapsus I fall 
down 

pudiciti-a ae \f. chastity 

punio 4 punish 

quaero 3 quaesiui I enquire, ask 

quemquam (acc. s. m.) anyone 

Quirit-é€s ium 3m. pl. Romans 

Romae at Rome 

salué with everything in order 
(adverb) (satin salué = Is 
everything OK?) 

sanguis sanguin-is 3m. blood 

satin = satisne 

Sext-us Tarquini-us 2m. Sextus 
Tarquinius (son of the king 
Tarquinius Superbus) 

Sp. (= Spuri-us i) Lucréti-us i 2m. 
Spurius Lucretius (father of 
Lucretia) 

supplici-um 7 2n. punishment 

suprem-us a um last 

tantum only 

Tarquini-us i Superb-us 1 2m. 
Tarquinius Superbus (king of 
Rome) 

tened 2 tenui I hold 

test-is is 3m. witness 

ueni-a ae \f. pardon 

uestigi-um i 2n. trace 

ut by force (abl. of uis) 

uiold | I violate, defile 

uulnus uulner-is 3n. wound 
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Learning vocabulary for 3C(iii) 


Nouns Adjectives 
pudiciti-a ae \f. chastity idem eadem idem the same 
nunti-us i 2m. messenger; (see 86) 

message; news maest-us a um sad 
Jerr-um i 2n. sword, iron noxi-us a um guilty; harmful 
nemo neémin-is m. or f. no one, 

Verbs 
nobody (see 86) 


; teneo 2 tenui tentus I hold 
uulnus uulner-is 3n. wound 


Others 

celerrimé very quickly (from 
celer: see 87) 

inde thence, from there; for that 
reason; from that time 

maximeé very greatly, most of all 
(from magnus: see 87) 

Romae at Rome 


27. Lucretia’s suicide 
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28. Hannibal’s oath 
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Section 3D Hannibal 


The first Punic War between Rome and Carthage was fought over Sicily, a land close to 
Italy, and therefore a possible base from which to attack it, and rich in agricultural wealth. It 
lasted from 264 to 241 BC, and Rome emerged as the victor, making Sicily its first province. 
Carthage, faced with a huge indemnity, moved into silver-rich southern Spain to help pay 
it off. From there, Hannibal decided to launch a second assault against Rome (218 BC). 
His subsequent successes, at the river Trebia (218 BC), at Lake Trasimene (217 BC) and 
in southern Italy at Cannae (216 BC) pushed Rome to the very brink of defeat. The city 
did not make peace, however, and eventually Hannibal was recalled to Carthage in 203 BC 
to face the Roman army with which Publius Cornelius Scipio was threatening Carthage. 
He was defeated by the Roman at Zama in 202 BC and the success of the Romans in the 
war led directly to their annexation of Spain. But Hannibal remained an important political 
figure in Carthage, and (according to Nepos) Romans remained deeply suspicious of him. So 
Hannibal fled, first to King Antiochus III’s Syria (195 BC), then to King Prusias’ Bithynia 
(190 BC), where he preferred suicide to capture. 


Section 3D(i) Oath 


Desire for revenge against Rome had been instilled in Hannibal from an early 
age by his father, as he here explains, late in his life, to Antiochus ITT, king of 
Syria, whom he is trying to persuade to declare war against Rome. 


“‘ubi puer fut,’ inquit Antiocho Hannibal ‘pater meus Hamilcar, in 205 
Hispaniam imperator profectirus, Iout optimd maximo hostias immolare 

et dis aliis supplicare uoluit. mihi dixit: “placetne tibi mécum in castra 
proficisct?” ego el respondi: “mihi maximé placet’. tum ille “et mihi 

placet”, inquit “sI placébit tibi fidem mihi dare.” simul mé ad aram 

adduxit et sic 1Urare iussit: “numquam in amicitia cum ROmanis futtirus 210 
sum”. id ego its iurandum patri dedi. mihi créde. némint licet dubitare 

mentem meam; et semper eadem mente sum futiirus. quaré, si placet tibi 

dé Romanis amicé cogitare, nihil tibi obstat; si tamen bellum Romanis 

parabis, melius erit uObis mihi fauére et mé imperatorem facere.’ 


(Nepos, Hannibal 2) 


Running vocabulary for 3D(i) 


addico 3 addixi | lead to Antioch-us i 2m. Antiochus faue-o 2 | favour (+ dat.) 

amicé in a friendly manner (Antiochus the Great, king of —_fid-és éi Sf. oath 

amiciti-a ae \f. friendship, Syria) Hamilcar Hamilcar-is 3m. 
alliance ar-a ae \f. altar Hamilcar (father of Hannibal) 


dubito | I doubt 


Hannibal Hannibal-is 3m. 
Hannibal (son of Hamilcar, 
leader of the Carthaginians) 

Hispani-a ae \f. Spain 

hosti-a ae 1f. (sacrificial) victim 

immolé | I sacrifice 

imperdator imperdator-is 3m. 
general 

iuro | I swear 


Grammar for 3D 


itis itirand-um iur-is iurand-1 
3m/2n. oath 

licet it is permitted to X (dat.) to 
Y (inf.); X (dat.) is allowed to 
Y (inf.) 

mens ment-is 3f. mind, purpose 

obsto 1 1 stand in the way of 
(+ dat.) 

paro | I prepare 
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placet it pleases X (dat.) to Y 
(inf.); X (dat.) wants/decides 
to Y (inf.) 

quaré therefore 

simul at the same time 

supplico | I make prayers to 
(+ dat.) 


more datives 


Learning vocabulary for 3D(i) 


Nouns 

amic-us i 2m. friend, ally 

Hannibal Hannibal-is 3m. 
Hannibal (son of Hamilcar, 
leader of the Carthaginians) 

méns ment-is 3f. mind, purpose 


Their finest hour 


Adjectives 
amic-us a um friendly 


Verbs 
paro \ I prepare, get ready, 
provide; obtain; I am about 


(to) 


supplico | I make prayers to 
(+ dat.) 

placet it pleases X (dat.) to 
Y (inf.); X (dat.) decides to 
Y (inf.) 


Whenever Romans wanted to pinpoint their ‘finest hour’, they could highlight the war against 


Hannibal, and with some justification. The Roman spirit was remarkable. Even at the moment when 
Hannibal was at the gates of Rome, there was no sign of a peace party. When affairs were at their 
lowest ebb in Italy, Rome still kept, indeed reinforced, armies in the field in Spain to engage the 
Carthaginians there. Rome's basically amateurish military command system was adapted to counter 
the strategic genius of Hannibal. Hannibal came into Italy with the proclaimed aim of freeing the 
communities of Italy from the yoke of Rome. Although in the south he gained some defections, the 
vast majority remained loyal. Here lies the more mundane, but most important, reason for Rome's 
success. Year after year Rome was able to mobilise the resources and manpower of Italy on an 
enormous scale. From the time of the Hannibalic war onwards, Rome maintained large numbers of 
troops in the field around the Mediterranean and beyond in a way that no other ancient state could 
have even contemplated. Rome's success in the Second Punic War proved that she was no longer in 
any sense a conventional city-state. (World of Rome, 33) 
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Section 3D(ii) The Barcas and the opposition faction of Hanno 


Hannibal is a member of the Barca family, to which the general Hasdrubal was 
attached by marriage. When Hannibal was a young boy, as Livy tells us, 
Hasdrubal wanted to initiate him into the army in Spain, with a view to his 
eventually taking over the generalship; but there was opposition in the 
Carthaginian senate from the anti-Barcans, led by Hanno. Hanno ’s arguments, 
however, prove ineffective. In this episode, Livy hints at the suspicion which 
could attach to over-powerful individuals because of their popular appeal. 


placuit Hasdrubali, imperatori Carthaginiénsium, Hannibalem puerum ad 215 
sé in Hispaniam uocare. sed Hanno, alterius factionis princeps, in senatt 

sic loctitus est: 

‘Hasdrubal serutuit libtdini Hamilcaris, patris Hannibalis; Hasdrubal 

igitur nunc placet idem ab Hannibale petere. minimé autem nobis licet patti 
juuenis nostros serutre libidini imperatorum. praeterea, nolumus 220 
Hannibalem parum maturé nobis imperare. mihi placet igitur eum domt 

tenére. ita nobis licébit eum cogere légibus magistratibusque parére et 

uluere aequ6Oiire cum céteris. alioquin paruus hic ignis incendium 

maximum exsuscitabit et Hannibal libertati nostrae maximé obstabit.’ 

paucis et optimis Hannonis opinio placuit; sed, ut plérumque fit, maior 225 
pars partem meliorem uicit. 


Hasdrubal, commander of the Carthaginians, decided to summon Hannibal, 
still a boy, to him to Spain. But Hanno, the leader of the other faction, spoke as 
follows in the senate: ‘Hasdrubal was a slave to the lust of Hamilcar, 
Hannibal's father; therefore Hasdrubal now decides to seek the same thing from 
Hannibal. However, we are not in the least allowed to suffer our young men to 
serve the lust of our generals. Besides, we do not wish Hannibal to rule over us 
too soon. I vote therefore to keep him at home. In this way we will be allowed to 
force him to obey the laws and the magistrates and to live on an equal footing 
with the rest. Otherwise, this small fire will arouse a great conflagration, and 
Hannibal will be a very great obstruction to our freedom.’ Hanno ’s opinion 
pleased the few and the best; but, as often happens, the greater part (majority) 
defeated the better part. 

(Livy 21.3-4) 


Running vocabulary for 3D(ii) 


aequo itire on equal terms cégo 3 I compel Hispani-a ae \f. Spain 
(aequ-us a um equal; itis itir-is _ exsuscito 1 I stir up, arouse imperator imperator-is 3m. 
3n. rights, law, privilege) factié faction-is 3f. faction general 

alioquin otherwise Hamilcar Hamilcar-is 3m. impero | I give orders to, 

Carthaginiéns-és ium 3m. Hamilcar (father of Hannibal) command (+ dat.) 
Carthaginians Hanno Hannon-is 3m. Hanno incendi-um 1 2n. fire, blaze 

céter-i orum 2m. pl. the others, Hasdrubal Hasdrubal-is 3m. lex lég-is 3f. law 


the rest 


Hasdrubal libertas libertat-is 3f. freedom 
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licet it is allowed to X (dat.) to opinio opinion-is 3f. opinion, plérumque for the most part, 
Y (inf.); X (dat.) is allowed to view mostly 
Y (inf.) pared 2 1 obey (+ dat.) praetered besides, moreover 
magistrat-us us 4m. magistrate pars part-is 3f. party, portion princeps princip-is 3m. leader 
matiré soon, early parum too senat-us tis 4m. senate 
obsto 1 1 stand in the way of pauc-i 6rum 2m. pl. the few seruio 4 I serve (+ dat.) 
(+ dat.) peto 3 I seek, ask for 


Learning vocabulary for 3D(ii) 


Nouns Adjectives Verbs 

imperator imperdator-is 3m. aequ-us a um level; calm; seruio 4 I serve (+ dat.) 
general; commander; ruler; impartial 
leader 


War against Hannibal 


What the Romans had not anticipated was what sort of war it was going to be. They expected to fight 
it in Spain and Africa. But Hannibal pre-empted them and in a remarkable march transferred an 
army from Spain, through southern France, and over the Alps into Italy. Here he proceeded to inflict 
a series of increasingly serious defeats on the Romans at the Trebia (218 BC), Lake Trasimene 

(217 BO), and with most devastating effect in southern Italy at Cannae (216 BC). Such was the scale 
of the Roman defeat at Cannae that everyone must have expected them to negotiate what terms they 
could. Indeed, in 215 BC Philip, king of Macedon, signed an agreement with Carthage in the hope of 
gaining a seat at the peace negotiations and picking up some advantage for himself. 

However, Rome would not give in. She created new armies. Very slowly events swung in Rome's 
favour. In 205 BC, the Roman general, Publius Cornelius Scipio (Scipio), was able to invade Africa. 
With Carthage itself now under threat, Hannibal was at last recalled from Italy in 203 BC and in the 
following year was defeated by Scipio at the battle of Zama. In the settlement of the war Carthage 
was permitted to survive, but no longer as an international power, and was forced to pay a huge 
indemnity. As with Sicily after the First Punic War, so now Rome took over Spain. From 197 BC Spain 
became two prouinciae of two new praetors, although the conquest and pacification of the whole 
peninsula was to take another two centuries. It is no surprise, however, to find the Romans exploiting 
the mineral wealth, particularly the silver, from an early date. (World of Rome, 32) 
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Section 3D(iii) Character of Hannibal 


Romans acknowledged Hannibal's military prowess, but they had their 
prejudices about him too, especially because the Punic Wars featured so large in 
their historical memory and understanding of themselves. ‘Punic treachery’ 
became a by-word in Rome. Here Hannibal's enormous military talents are 
listed, but his virtues are balanced by as many faults. 


ingenium habilissimum fuit: nam ei placuit uel imperatori parére uel 

imperare militibus. itaque et imperatori sud et exercitul cordi fuit 

Hannibal; et ubi rem fortiter ac strenué agere necesse fuit, Hasdrubal 

néminem alium exercitul praeficere maluit, neque milités alii duci plus 230 
confisi sunt, quod semper eis in pugna saluti fuit. maxima in periculis 

audacia fuit, consilium inter ipsa pericula optimum. niillus labor potuit 

aut corpus fatigare aut animum uincere. calorem ac frigus aequé passus 

est; cibus potidque non uoluptati et fuit sed necessitati; noctés atque diés 
uigilare potuit; requiéuit ubi otium et fuit. saepe humi iacuit et inter milités 235 
dormtuit; uestis eadem~ac militum fuit, arma atque equi praeclariorés. 

equitum peditumque longé optimus fuit; ef 6ttum semper odi6 fuit. primus 

in proelium iit, ultimus excessit. nihil ef unquam impediment fuit. 

has tantas uirttités ingentia uitia aequauérunt: inhiimana cridélitas, 

perfidia plis quam Ptnica, nihil uéri, nihil sancti, nillus deum metus, 240 
nullum its idirandum, nitlla religid. sed in bellO etiam uitia eT auxilid 

fuérunt. 


His disposition was most adaptable: for it pleased him either to obey his 
commander or to give orders to his soldiers. Therefore Hannibal was beloved 
both of his commanding-officer and of his army; and when it was necessary to 
perform a task bravely and quickly, Hasdrubal would rather place no one else in 
charge of the army, nor did the soldiers trust more in another leader. His 
boldness in dangers was very great, and his counsel amidst those very dangers 
excellent. No amount of hard work could either tire his body or vanquish his 
spirit. He put up equally (well) with heat and cold; food and drink were not as a 
pleasure for him, but as a necessity; he could stay awake night and day; his 
clothing was the same as that of the soldiers, (but) his arms and horses (were) 
more distinguished. He was far the best of the cavalry and infantry; he always 
hated leisure. He was the first to go into battle, the last to leave. Nothing ever 
stood in his way. 
Such great virtues as these massive faults equalled; inhuman cruelty, treachery 
more than Carthaginian (Punic), nothing true, nothing holy, no fear of the gods, 
no oath, no religious scruples. But in war even his faults were a help to him. 
(Livy 21.4) 


Running vocabulary for 3D(iii) 
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aequo | I balance 

arm-a orum 2n. pl. arms 

auxilio est (it) is of help to X 
(dat.), X (nom.) helps Y (dat.) 

calor calor-is 3m. heat 

cib-us 12m. food 

confido 3 semi-dep. confisus I 
trust, rely on (+ dat.) 

cordi est (he) is beloved by X 
(dat.); X (nom.) is beloved by 
Y (dat.) 

corpus corpor-is 3n. body 

cridélitas cridélitat-is 3f. cruelty 

deum gen. pl. of deus 

eadem ac the same as 

eques equit-is 3m. horseman 

excédo 3 excessi I leave, go out of 

fatigo | I tire 

Jrigus frigor-is 3n. cold 

habil-is e adaptable 

Hasdrubal Hasdrubal-is 3m. 
Hasdrubal 

humi on the ground 

iaced 2 iacuti | lie 

impedimento est (it) is an 
impediment to X (dat.), 
X (nom.) hinders Y (dat.) 


impero | I give orders to, 
command (+ dat.) 

ingeni-um i 2n. disposition, 
character, talents 

inhiiman-us a um savage 

inter (+ acc.) among 

itaque therefore 

itis itr-is iurand-um i 3n./2n. oath 

labor labor-is 3m. toil, hard work 

longé by far 

met-us us 4m. fear 

necesse est it is necessary (+ inf.) 

necessitati est (it) acts as a 
necessity for X (dat.), (it) is 
necessary for X (dat.) 

odio est (it) is hateful to X (dat.), 
X (dat.) hates Y (nom.) 

Oti-um 7 2n. leisure (x 2) 

pared 2 I obey (+ dat.) 

pedes pedit-is 3m. foot-soldier, 
infantry 

pericul-um i 2n. danger 

perfidi-a ae 1f. treachery 

potid potion-is 3f. drink 

praeclar-us a um distinguished 

praeficid 3/4 I put X (acc.) in 
charge of Y (dat.) 


Learning vocabulary for 3D(iii) 


prim-us a um first 

pugn-a ae 1f. battle 

Punic-us a um Punic, 
Carthaginian 

religio religion-is 3f. religion, 
reverence for the gods 

requiesco 3 requiéui | rest 

saepe often 

saliiti est (he) acts as a safeguard 
to X (dat.), (he) provides 
salvation for X (dat.) 

sanct-um i 2n. piety 

strénué quickly, actively 

tant-us a um (so) great 

uel... uel either... or 

uer-um i 2n. truth 

uest-is is 3f. clothing 

uigild | 1 stay awake 

uirtus uirtut-is 3f. virtue 

uiti-um i 2n. vice 

ultim-us a um last 

unquam ever 

uoluptati est (it) acts as a pleasure 
to X (dat.), (it) brings pleasure 
to X (dat.) 


Nouns 

oti-um i 2n. cessation of conflict; 
leisure, inactivity 

corpus corpor-is 3n. body 


After Hannibal 


ius iur-is 3n. rights, law, privilege, 
justice 

ius iur-is iurand-um i oath 

uirtus uirtut-is 3f. virtue 


Adjectives 
impero | I give orders to, 
command (+ dat.) 


Others 
longeé far 


The Roman army was a citizen militia rather than a professional army, and in theory a new army was 
conscripted to serve with the new magistrates each year. For this reason, the stjpendium that they 
were paid was not high, since it was intended only to be enough money to cover the expenses of 
citizens who were taken away from their normal livelihood. Indeed, it remained low until Julius 
Caesar, as consul in 59 BC, doubled the amount they were paid (Suetonius, Julius 26.3). In practice, 
though, the long campaigns against Hannibal, followed by the no less demanding overseas wars of 
the second century, led to longer and longer periods of service becoming necessary. It was possible, 
if a man had a taste for the military life, to string together a series of campaigns, and even look 
forward to re-enlisting after he had returned home to his farmstead. (World of Rome, 174) 
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Section 3D(iv) Aemilius Paullus 


The battle of Cannae (216 BC) was a crucial moment in the war against 


Hannibal. The Romans suffered a massive defeat, which threatened to make the 
city of Rome itself vulnerable to Carthaginian attack. In this account of part of 
the battle, the courage and obstinacy of the consul, Lucius Aemilius Paulus, are 


highlighted. Quintus Fabius (Maximus) was nick-named cunctator ‘delayer’ 


because he took on Hannibal with guerilla tactics, delaying any final resolution 
in pitched battle. But Romans tired of these tactics. Cannae was the result, with 
50,000 Roman dead, 4,500 captured and 17,000 surrendered. Winning a big 
battle outright usually brought a war to an end. Winning a big battle against the 


Romans guaranteed that the war would continue. 


Poeni Paulum consulem in primo proelio funda grauiter uulnerauérunt. 
hoc autem uulnus ef nullTimpedimento fuit. saepe occurrit Hannibali et, 
hostibus ferdciter minatus, proelium restituere cOnatus est. sed tandem 
placuit equitibus eum protegere, quod eT auxilid esse uoluérunt. ad pedés 
igitur déscendérunt. 

multas horas equités fortiter pugnauérunt; alit mortui sunt, alii fugérunt. 
sed placuit Paulo, uulneribus fesso, manére et hostibus resistere. tandem 
consul uulneratus in saxo sédit. ubi Lentulus, tribtinus militum, eum uidit, 
“L. Aemili’ inquit, ‘Insons es huius cladis. tibi auxilid esse uold. cape hunc 
equum, dum tibi uirés supersunt, et comes ego tibi aderd ac protegam. 
mihi créde. noli facere funestiorem hanc pugnam morte consulis. etiam 
sine hoc, satis lacrimarum licttisque nobis est. hic diés semper ROmanis 
odio erit.’ ad ea consul: ‘Cn. Cornel, fristra mihi saltti esse uis. noli 
morari; minimum est tempus é manibus hostium éuadere; nunc mihi paré: 
abi, et nintia hoc publicé patribus: “nunc udbis necesse est salut esse 
ctuibus nostris. urbem ROmanam miunite ac praesidiis firmate; uictor 
hostis mox aduentirus est. obstate eI et dis omnibus supplicate.” hoc 
priuatim dic Q. Fabio “L. Aemilius, praeceptorum eius memor, et uixit et 
mortuus est, cluibus ROmanis saliiti esse conatus.” nunc igitur, nolt mihi 
adesse et mé in hac strage militum meorum patere exspirare.’ 


245 


250 


255 


260 


(Livy 22.49.1-11) 


Running vocabulary for 3D(iv) 


adsum adesse | am present with Cn. Cornéli-us i 2m. Gnaeus eques equit-is 3m. horseman 
(+ dat.) Cornelius (the praenomen and — éuddo 3 éuasi éuasum I escape 
aduenio 4 aduéni aduentum | nomen gentilicium of Cn. exspiro | I die 
atrive, arrive at Cornelius Lentulus) fess-us a um weary, wearied by 
alii... alit some... others comes comit-is 3m. companion X (abl.) 
auxilio est (it) is of help to X consul consul-is 3m. consul firmo | I strengthen 


(dat.), X (nom.) helps Y (dat.) | déscend6 3 déscendi I descend, go _friistra in vain 
clad-és is 3f. defeat, disaster down fund-a ae 1f. sling 
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finest-us a um deadly obsto | I stand in the way of, Q. Fabi-us 72m. Quintus Fabius 
grauiter grievously, seriously obstruct, hinder (+ dat.) Maximus 
impedimento est (it) is an occurré 3 occurri | attack, resistO 3 I resist (+ dat.) 
impediment to X (dat.), oppose, resist (+ dat.) restitu-0 3 | revive, repair 
X (nom.) hinders Y (dat.) odio est (it) is hateful to X (dat.), saepe often 
insons insont-is innocent X (dat.) hates Y (nom.) saltiti est (it/he) is a source of 
lacrim-a ae 1\f. tear pared 2 1 obey (+ dat.) salvation to X (dat.), X (nom.) 
L. Aemili-us 2m. Lucius Aemilus — Paul-us i 2m. L. Aemilius saves Y (dat.) 
Paul(1)us Paul(l)us sax-um i 2n. rock 
Lentul-us i2m. Gnaeus Cornelius —_ pes ped-is 3m. foot sede-6 2 sédi | sit 
Lentulus Poen-i orum 2m. pl. Carthaginians _strag-és is 3f. defeat, slaughter 
liict-us tis 4m. grief, mourning praecept-um i 2n. teaching supersum superesse 11 survive 
memor memor-is mindful of, praesidi-um i 2n. garrison, tribun-us i 2m. tribune 
remembering (+ gen.) protection tribuin-us militum military tribune 
munio 4 | fortify, defend prim-us a um first uir-es uir-ium f. (pl. of uis) 
necesse est it is necessary for X priudatim in private strength 
(dat.) to Y (inf.) protego 3 I protect uulnerat-us a um wounded 
nulli impedimento est (it) is no publicé in public uulnero | 1 wound 
impediment to X (dat.), X pugn-a ae 1f. battle 


(nom.) does not hinder Y (dat.) 


Learning vocabulary for 3D(iv) 


Nouns 

consul consul-is 3m. consul 

eques equit-is 3m. horseman; cavalry 

uir-és uir-ium f. (pl. of uis) strength, military forces 
uis f. force (acc. uim, abl. ui: no other cases) 


Adjectives 
prim-us a um first 


Verbs 

obsto | obstiti (obstatum) I stand in the way of, obstruct, 
hinder (+ dat.) 

pareo 2 I obey (+ dat.) 

adsum adesse adfui \ am present with (+ dat.) (learned at 
2D without + dat.) 

necesse est it is necessary for X (dat.) to Y (inf.) 


Others 

saepe often 

saluti est (it/he) is a source of salvation to X (dat.), X 
(nom.) saves Y (dat.) 


29. Site of the Battle of Cannae 
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Section 3D(v) Death of Hannibal 


After fleeing Carthage in 196 BC, Hannibal went to Antiochus III in Syria and 
helped him during an unsuccessful war on Rome. Upon Antiochus’ defeat, he 
made his way via Crete to King Prusias in Bithynia. He helped Prusias in his 
successful war against Eumenes, king of Pergamum. But his luck was about to 
run out. His whereabouts were reported in Rome, and the Romans sent envoys 
to pressure Prusias into betraying Hannibal. Nepos tells the final chapter in the 
tale of Rome’s greatest adversary. 

If you wanted to be a real Roman you had to know about Hannibal. He 
helped the Romans understand themselves — and he became a key figure in 
Roman historical memory. So there were three statues of him in Rome. At antique 
markets it always raised the price to say that Hannibal had owned the item for 
sale. Mothers were said to bring to heel unruly chidren with the words Hannibal 
ad portas/ 

True, he ended up as part of someone else's story — the ‘other man’ in the 
Scipio Africanus legend — rather as the British tend to think of Rommel as part of 
Montgomery's story and Napoleon as part of Wellington's. But as a later Scipio 
(Aemilianus) once observed, Carthage was the whetstone of the Romans — it kept 
them sharp. 


dum 1légati Priisiact ROmae apud T. Quintium Flamininum consularem 

cénant, dé Hannibale mentis facta est. ex his légatis quidam dixit ‘is in 

Prisiae régn6 est’. id Flamininus senatui détulit. quia senatoribus Hannibal 265 
uluus odi6 et impedimentd“maxim6 fuit, légdtds in BithYniam misérunt, 

in his Flamininum. hic régem iussit inimicissimum suum Hannibalem 

sécum non diuttius habére, sed sibi dédere. ‘Hannibal ROmanis odio est et 
impedimentd“ maximo, dum utluit, mihi créde. si tibi placet, licet cluitati 
RoOmanae maximo auxili6 esse. noli ditittus Hannibalem protegere, sed 270 
nobis déde.’ hoc Prisias negare ausus non est: illud tamen recisauit: 

“‘noli 4 mé id postulare. nam aduersus ius hospitil est. udbis tamen licet 

eum comprehendere. refugium eius facile inuentiri estis.’ 

Hannibal enim in castelld sé tenuit (hoc donum régis fuit et isuT maximo 
Hannibalt). nam aedificium in omnibus partibus exittis habuit, quia 275 
Hannibal oppugnatidnem hostium magnopere ueritus est. sed tandem 

castellum ei salitt non fuit, sed maxim6“ impediments. 


nam hic légati Romanorum uénérunt ac multittidine domum eius 
circumdedérunt. puer ab ianua prospicit et Hannibal dixit: 

‘pliirés uirl armati, praeter cOnsuétiidinem, apparuérunt et aedificid adsunt.’ 280 
Hannibal igitur dixit: 

‘obsidentne omnis portas? aedificitum circum’ ac celeriter mihi nuntia.’ 

puer ubi circumiit celeriter rentntiauit: 

‘omné€s exitiis occupati sunt.’ 
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30. The death of Hannibal 


Running vocabulary for 3D(v) 


aduersus (+ acc.) against 

aedifici-um i 2n. building 

appareo 2 apparui | appear 

armat-us a um armed 

Bithyni-a ae 1f. Bithynia 

castell-um i 2n. fort 

circumdo | circumdedi | surround 

circumeo cirumire circumii I go 
around 

ciuitas ciuitat-is 3f. state 

comprehendo 3 | capture, arrest 

consuétiidd consuétudin-is 3f. 
custom, what is usual 

consular-is is 3m. ex-consul 

dédo 3 I surrender 

défer-o déferre détuli | report 

dittius any longer 

don-um i 2n. gift 

exit-us us 4m. exit 

Flaminin-us see T. Quintius 
Flamininus 

hospiti-um i 2n. guest-friendship, 
hospitality 

impedimento maximo est X 
(nom.) is a very great 
hindrance to Y (dat.) 


inimic-us i 2m. enemy 
(inimicissimus is the 
superlative: ‘greatest enemy’) 

licet it is permitted (+ dat. and 
inf.); X (dat.) is permitted to Y 
(inf.) 

maximo auxilio est (it) is of very 
great help to X (dat.), 
X (nom.) helps Y (dat.) very 
greatly 

maximo impedimento est (it) is a 
very great impediment to X 
(dat.), X (nom.) hinders Y 
(dat.) very greatly 

mentio mention-is 3f. mention 

multitudo multitudin-is 3f. a large 
number 

nego | I deny 

obsideo 2 obsédi obsessus I 
besiege 

occupat-us a um blocked 

odio est (he) is hateful to X (dat.), 
X (dat.) hates Y (nom.) 

oppugnatio oppugnation-is 3f. 
assault, attack 

pars part-is 3f. part 


postulo | l ask X (acc.) for Y 
(acc.) 

praeter (+ acc.) contrary to 

prospicid 3/4 prospexi I look out 

protego 3 I protect 

Priisiac-us a um of Prusias (king 
of Bithynia) 

Priisi-as ae m. Prusias (king of 
Bithynia) 

puer puer-i 2m. slave 

quidam (nom. s. m) one 

rectiso \ I refuse 

refugi-um i 2n. hiding-place, 
refuge 

renuntio | | report back 

senator senator-is 3m. senator 

sendat-us tis 4m. senate 

T. Quinti-us t Flaminin-us i 2m. 
Titus Quintius Flamininus 

uereor 2 dep. ueritus I fear 

uiu-us a um alive 

usui maximo of the greatest 
usefulness to X (dat.) 
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Hannibal igitur, quia tantae multitudini resistere non potuit, finem uitae 285 
suae praeuidit. sibi loctitus est: 

‘id non fortuitd factum est, sed mé hostés petunt. nihil mihi saluti esse 
potest, neque mihi dittius licet uitam retinére.’ 

quod autem fato suo praeesse uoluit et uttam suam aliéno arbitrio 
dimittere noluit, memor pristinarum uirttitum, uenénum (nam hoc solitus 
est sécum semper habére) siimpsit. 


290 


For hither the envoys of the Romans came and encircled his house with a large 
number (of soldiers). A slave-boy saw (them) from the doorway and said to 
Hannibal: ‘Rather a lot of armed men have appeared, against what is normal, 
and are at the building.’ Hannibal therefore said: ‘Are they besieging all the 
gates? Go around the building and tells me quickly.’ When the slave-boy had 
gone around, he quickly reported back: ‘All the exits are blocked.’ Hannibal, 
therefore, because he could not stand up to such a number, foresaw the end of 
his life. He said to himself: ‘This has not happened by chance, but my enemies 


are after me. Nothing can save me, nor can I keep my life any longer.’ But 
because he wished to be in command of his own fate and did not wish to 
abandon his life to the will of someone else, mindful of his former virtues, took 
poison (for he was accustomed always to have this with him). 


(Nepos, Hannibal 12) 


alién-us a um belonging to 
someone else, another’s 

arbitri-um 7 2n. judgement 

dimitto 3 I release, abandon 

diutius any longer 

fin-is is 3m. end 

fortuitd by chance 

licet it is permitted (+ dat. and 
inf.); X (dat.) is permitted to 
Y (inf.) 


memor memor-is mindful of, 
remembering (+ gen.) 

multitudo multitudin-is 3f. a large 
number 

peto 3 I seek, look for 

praesum praeesse \ am in charge 
of (+ dat.) 

praeuideo 2 praeuidi | foresee 

pristin-us a um former, original 

resisto 3 I resist (+ dat.) 


Learning vocabulary for 3D(v) 


Nouns 

puer puer-i 2m. slave (boy) 
aedifici-um 7 2n. building 
auxili-um ¢ 2n. help, aid 
impediment-um i 2n. hindrance 
pars part-is 3f. part; faction party 
sendat-us us 4m. senate 
Adjectives 


tant-us a um so great; so much; so 
important 


Verbs 


licet 2 licuit it is permitted (+ dat. 


and inf.); X (dat.) is permitted 
to Y (inf.) 

dédo 3 dédidi déditus | hand over, 
surrender 

protego 3 protexi protectus | 
protect 


retineo 2 I retain, hold onto 

tant-us a um So great 

soled 2 semi-dep. solitus | am 
accustomed (+ inf.) 

sumo 3 sumpsi | consume 

uenén-um i 2n. poison 


Others 

auxilio est (it) is of help to X 
(dat.), X (nom.) helps Y (dat.) 

div for a long time: comparative: 
diutius for longer: superlative 
ditttissimé for a very long time 

impedimento (maximo) est X 
(nom.) is a (very great) 
hindrance to Y (dat.) 

odio est (he/it/she) is hateful to X 
(dat.), X (dat.) hates Y (nom.) 


Part Three The demise of the 
Roman Republic 


Section 4 Provincial corruption: the Verres 
scandal 73-71 
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31. The province of Sicily 


Sicily became the first Roman province in 241, immediately after the Romans 
had defeated the Carthaginians in the First Punic War. Sicily had been at the heart 
of that dispute, for besides its position, Sicily’s grainfields were a desirable acqui- 
sition. By 146 the Romans were to acquire and administer as provinces Sardinia, 
Corsica, Spain, Macedonia and Africa (roughly modern Tunisia). Soon Asia was 
added (133-129), and then Gaul (after 121, especially during Julius Caesar’s 
campaigns (58—50)), Cilicia (from 102), Bithynia (74), Syria (64-63), Cyprus 
(58), Egypt (30) and other places east. Roman control over the Mediterranean 
was virtually complete. 

The Romans in general preferred to control the province within the existing 
provincial structure rather than impose a brand new system of their own. A 
consul or praetor was elected for a one-year term of office, and kept his consular 
or praetorian imperium (‘right to give orders/rule’) for the duration of that year. 
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32. Grainfields of Sicily (Selinus hinterland) 


Once he had completed his duties in Rome, he could leave for the province 
assigned to him, where he was expected to remain until his successor arrived. It 
usually happened that his consular or praetorian imperium would have expired by 
then, so he was given proconsular or propraetorian imperium (pro- ‘in the place 
of’, ‘standing for’) until he was replaced. Tenure was generally one year, but 
it could be renewed. His authority over provincials was virtually unlimited, but 
Roman citizens in the provinces had a right of appeal against him (prouocdatio). 
The governor was mainly responsible for defence, internal order and jurisdiction, 
and at the end of his term of office could be called to give a financial account of 
his governorship. Each governor took a relatively small staff (cohors) of men with 
him — a quaestor (his right-hand man, usually in charge of finance), /égati (usually 
senatorés), friends and relatives of semi-official status (comités), praefecti (men in 
charge of special jobs), and other minor officials, e.g. Jictorés and scribae (clerks). 

The problem was that the temptation of graft and corruption appears to have 
been virtually irresistible. Since winning office in Rome was an expensive busi- 
ness, a wealthy province gave the politician a chance to recoup. He could sell 
justice; he could sell exemptions from state duties (such as, for example, supply- 
ing ships and men for external defence); he could work hand in glove with tax 
collectors (publicani, men who bought the right to collect taxes in a province). 
Indeed, so serious was this problem that the very first standing court in Rome was 
a court dé repetundis, ‘on provincial extortion’ (repeto = ‘I demand back what 
is mine’), established in 149 in an effort to check these abuses. 
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Section 4: Provincial corruption: the Verres scandal 73-71 


In 75 Cicero had gone to Sicily as guaestor and boasted that he had made not 
a penny out of it and indeed that he had checked abuses against the locals. This 
is why Cicero claims that the provincials turned to him for the prosecution of 
the notorious Gaius Verres. As praetor of Sicily from 73 to 71, Verres had by all 
accounts mismanaged and abused the province on a grand scale. Despite efforts at 
Rome by Verres’ friends to delay the trial, and for all Verres’ influential backers, 
the young Cicero was victorious. Verres’ counsel Hortensius abandoned the case 
and Verres went into exile. Cicero now became one of Rome’s leading advocates. 

Not all provincial governors were as bad as Verres. Besides, the system of 
empire that Rome imposed on its subjects lasted in the West from 241 until 
(traditionally) AD 476 — a period of some 650 years. It must have been seen 
by the provincials to have had advantages, since Rome’s military strength was 
simply not enough to keep under permanent subjection such vast areas of 
territory. One of the secrets of empire was surely Rome’s tolerance. As long as 
states paid their taxes and toed the line when it came to foreign policy, Rome was 
generally happy to leave well alone. Roman protection, the purpose of which 
was the maintenance of the pax Romana, must have been seen as a great blessing 
by vulnerable states, and trading advantages across the expanding empire were 
considerable. But there was always a price to pay. 


Here Cicero, in a letter to his brother Quintus, who was about to enter a third 
year of tenure as governor of Asia, outlines his views of the ideal governor. 


A On self-restraint 

You will no doubt continue to resist the temptations of money, of pleasure and 
of desires of all kinds; there will therefore not be much risk of your being 
unable to restrain the dishonest man of business or the over-rapacious 
tax-collector, while the Greeks,' when they see you living as you do, will think 
that some famous man from their own history, or perhaps even a a godlike 
human from the sky, has dropped into their province. 

I say all this not by way of advice to you on how to act, but to make you glad 
that you have so acted and are so acting. It is indeed a splendid thing that you 
should have spent three years in supreme command in Asia without being 
deflected from the path of honour and self-restraint by any of the temptations 
your province offers — statues, pictures, vases, dress, slaves, beautiful women or 
financial deals. What could be more eminently desirable than that your 
excellence, your restraint and self-control should not be hidden in some obscure 
corner, but be displayed in Asia before the eyes of our most famous province, 
for the ears of all tribes and nations to hear of. Your official visits cause no fear, 
your advent no panic, you demand no exhausting expenditure. Wherever you go 
you give pleasure both in public and private, for you come to the community as 
protector, not as tyrant, to the home as guest not as plunderer. 


1. Greek settlers had populated the west coast of Asia Minor (modern Turkey) since the tenth 
century. 
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B On a governor’s cohors 

In these matters, however, your own experience has no doubt taught you that it 
is not enough that you should have these qualities yourself, but that you must 
keep your eyes open and do all you can to make it clear that the responsibility 
you bear for your province to allies, to citizens, and to the Roman state is not 
yours alone but is shared by all your subordinates. 


C On bribery 

In short, let it be recognised by your whole province that the lives, the children, 
the good name and the property of all those whom you govern are very near 
your own heart. Finally, ensure that everyone believes that, if word of a bribe 
reaches your ear, you will take action against the giver as hostile as against the 
taker. No one will give a bribe when it has been made clear that, generally, those 
who claim to have your confidence can achieve nothing. 


D On tax-farmers 

But of course the great obstacle to your goodwill and sense of duty are the 
tax-farmers. If we stand in their way we alienate from ourselves and from the 
state a class which has deserved very well of us and which we have brought into 
close association with public affairs; but if we give way to them in everything, 
we shall acquiesce in the ruin of those for whose security and indeed 

interests we are in duty bound to care... To manage the tax-farmers to their 
satisfaction — especially if they took on the job at a loss* — and at the same time 
to avoid ruining the provincials requires a touch of genius out of this world; but 
I’m sure that’s just what you have. 

Let us start with the Greeks. Their most bitter grievance is that they are subject 
to taxation at all; they should not feel such a grievance since they were already 
in that position under their own freely adopted institutions... At the same time 
Asia ought to remember that if she were not governed by us she would hardly 
have been spared the disasters of external war or internal discord. But our 
government cannot be maintained without taxes, and she ought without 
resentment to pay over some of her wealth as the price of permanent peace and 
quiet. 


(Cicero, Ad Quintum 1.1) 


We follow the story of Verres’ mismanagement of Sicily through a number of 
incidents adapted from the published version of Cicero’s prosecution speech 
against him. Verres in fact fled the country after an earlier hearing. Since Sicily 
contained many Greek communities (old Greek colonies), there are many Greek 
names in the text. 

References are given at the end of each section to Cicero’s original text. 


2. I.e. because ‘tax-farmers’ had purchased the right to collect (‘farm’) provincial taxes at too 
high a price to make it easy for them to make a profit. 
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Section 4: Provincial corruption: the Verres scandal 73-71 


Section 4A(i) 


Verres ruthlessly seized from the provincials whatever took his fancy. Here, he 
breaks into the temple of Hercules at Agrigentum to steal a particularly fine 
statue. (On thieving governors, see Introduction to this section, Cicero letter A. 
See p. xix Note 2 for significance of 1-) 


Herculis templum apud AgrigentinOs est non longé 4 ford. ibi est 

simulacrum ipsius Herculis pulcherrimum. quamquam pltrima 

simulacra uidi, tidicés, pulchrius simulacrum quam illud numquam 
cOnspicatus sum. ad hoc templum Verrés nocte seruds quosdam 

armat0s repente misit. 5 


There is among the people of Agrigentum a temple of Hercules not far from the 
forum. There is there a very beautiful statue of Hercules himself. Although I have 
seen very many statues, judges, I have never seen a statue more beautiful than 
that one. It was to this temple that Verres sent by night some of his slaves, armed. 


hi concurrérunt et templum expugnabant, sed custodés templi clamauére, 

et seruis obsistere templumque défendere conabantur. sed serut Verris eds 
clauis et pugnis reppulérunt, et ubi ualuas templi effrégérunt, stmulacrum 
commouébant. interea fama per totam urbem percrébréscébat; fama erat 
seruos! templum 7 expugnare. 10 


subitd ntntius quidam, in forum celerrimé ingressus, niintiauit seruds 
quosdam simulacrum Herculis 1 commouére. omnés Agrigentint, ubi 
surréxérunt télaque arripuérunt, breui tempore ad templum ex tota 
urbe accurrérunt. ubi ad templum peruénérunt, uidérunt seruos 


33. Herculis templum 
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simulacrum summa ul commou€re 7 conari. tum Agrigentini, maximé 15 
irati, impetum! repente 1 fécérunt; fiébat magna lapidatio; serut Verris 
fugérunt. 
num scelera péidra umquam audtuistis, iidicés? num facinora 
scelestiOra umquam accépistis? audite, iidicés, operamque diligentius 
date: mox et péiGra et scelestidra audiétis. 20 


Running vocabulary for 4A(i) 


Un Verrem I 4.43.94-5) 


accurro 3 accurri Lrun up 

Agrigentin-us i 2m. person from 
Agrigentum (town in Sicily) 

apud (+ acc.) among 

armat-us a um armed 

arripié 3/4 arripui | seize, snatch 

clau-a ae \f. club 

commouébant ‘they began to 
shift’ (impf. of commoued) 

commoueo 2 | shake free, shift 

conabantur ‘they tried’ (impf. of 
conor) 

concurro 3 concurri | make a 
charge, rush 

effringd 3 effrégi | break open 

expugnabant ‘they began to 
storm’ (impf. of expugnod) 

expugno | I storm 

fam-a ae \f. rumour, report 


Grammar for 4A 


fiebat ‘there occurred’ (impf. of 
fio) 

Herculés Hercul-is 3m. Hercules 

impetum facio 3/4 féci | make an 
attack 

interea meanwhile 

ips-e a um (him/her/it)self (gen. s. 
ipsius) 

itidex itidic-is 3m. judge 

lapidatio lapidation-is 3f. stoning 

longé d/ab (+ abl.) far from 

num surely .. . not? 

obsisto 3 (+ dat.) I resist, obstruct 

percrébréscébat ‘it began to 
spread’ (impf. of 
percreébrésco) 

peruenio 4 peruéni (ad) I reach, 
arrive at, come to 

pugn-us i 2m. fist 


quidam quaedam quoddam a, a 
certain, some (92) 

repello 3 reppult I drive back, 
drive out 

repente suddenly 

seruos... commoueére ‘that 
slaves... were shifting’ 

seruos... cOnari ‘that 
slaves... were trying’ 

seruos ... expugnare ‘that 
slaves... were storming’ 

simulacr-um 7 2n. image 

surgo 3 surrexi | arise, rise up 

tel-um i 2n. weapon, missile 

templ-um i 2n. temple 

tot-us a um (like unus (see 54): 
gen. s. tot-ius, dat. s. tot-i) 
whole, complete 

ualu-a ae 1f. folding door 

Verr-és is 3m. Verres 


imperfect indicative active and 
dep. 


iste, quidam, num 
perfect and future infinitive 


Learning vocabulary for 4A(i) 


accusative and infinitive 
nego 


From now on items are listed alphabetically in each category. 


Nouns 

Agrigentin-us i 2m. person from 
Agrigentum (town in Sicily) 

fam-a ae \f. rumour, report; 
reputation 

impet-us -us 4m. attack 

pugn-us it 2m. fist 

simulacr-um 7 2n. image, copy 

templ-um i 2n. temple 

Verr-és is 3m. Verres 


Adjectives 

quidam quaedam quoddam a, a 
certain, some 

tot-us a um (gen. s. totius) whole, 
complete 


Verbs 

expugno | I storm 

impetum facio 3/4 féci factus 
I make an attack 


peruenio 4 peruéni peruentum 
(ad) I reach, arrive at, come to 

repello 3 reppuli repulsus \ drive 
back, drive out 


Others 

apud (+ acc.) among; (at the 
house of, in the hands of, in 
the works of) 

interea meanwhile 

repente suddenly 
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Section 4: Provincial corruption: the Verres scandal 73-71 


Section 4A(ii) 


Verres orders two henchmen to seize an image of a river-god from a temple. 
Though this fails, he has more success with some bronze-work dedicated by 
Scipio in a shrine of the Great Mother. 


Assorini postea, uirl summa fortitiidine, hanc uirttitem Agrigentindrum 

imitati sunt. Chrysas fluuius est qui per agros Assorinorum fluit. 

Assorini hunc fluuium deum habent coluntque et multds hon6rés ei 

dant. in eius templ6 simulacrum Chrysae est € marmore factum, at 

Verrés, propter singularem eius templi religidnem, id poscere non ausus 25 
est. Tlépolem6 dedit et Hierdni negotium. illi nocte uénére, ualuas 

aedis effrégére et intrauére. sed custodés matiré sénsérunt hominés 

quosdam aedem 1 intrare (uicinis signum bucina dedére), et Assorini ex 

agris concurrébant. fiigérunt Tlépolemus Hieroque. 


Matris Magnae fanum apud Enguin6s est. in hoc fano erant loricae 30 
galeaeque aéneae hydriaeque magnae. eas in ill6 fano Scipio posuit, 

nOmenque suum inscripsit. quid plira dicam? omnia illa, iidicés, 

Verrés abstulit; nihil in illd religidsissim6 fano reliquit. ti uidélicet 

sdlus, Verrés, haec monumenta intellegis et itidicas, Scipio, homo 

summa doctrina et himanitate, haec non intellegébat! 35 


Later the Assorini, men of the highest bravery, imitated this courage of the 
people of Agrigentum. The Chrysas is the river which flows through the territory 
of the Assorini. The Assorini regard this river as a god and worship it and give it 
many honours. In its temple there is a statue of Chrysas made of marble, but 
Verres did not dare to ask for it, because of the exceptional religious importance 
of that temple. He passed the business over to Tlepolemus and Hiero. They came 
by night, broke down the temple doors and entered. But the guardians early 
enough realised that some men were entering the shrine (they gave the signal to 
neighbours on a trumpet) and the Assorini ran together from the fields. 
Tlepolemus and Hiero fled. 


Among the Enguini there is a shrine of the Great Mother. In this shrine were 
breastplates and helmets of bronze and great water-jars. Scipio placed them in 
that shrine, and inscribed his own name upon them. Why should I say more? All 
of them, judges, Verres made off with; he left nothing in that most holy shrine. It 
seems that you alone, Verres, understand and can judge these monuments, while 
Scipio, a man of the highest learning and humanity, did not understand them! 
(In Verrem I 4.44.96-8) 
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34. Mater Magna 


Running vocabulary for 4A(ii) 


aéne-us a um bronze 

Assorin-us 1 2m. person from 
Assorus 

bucin-a ae 1f. trumpet 

Chrys-as ae m. River Chrysas 

colo 3 I worship 


concurreébant ‘they began to rush’ 


(impf. of concurré) 
dicam line 32 ‘should I say’ 
doctrin-a ae \f. learning 
effringd 3 effrégi 1 break down 
Enguin-us i 2m. person from 
Engyum 
erant ‘there were’ (impf. of sum) 
fact-us aum made, constructed 
flud 3 I flow 
fluui-us 7 2m. river 
fortitudo fortitidinis 3f. bravery 


gale-a ae \f. helmet 

Hiero Hieron-is 3m. Hiero 

hominés . . . intrare ‘that men 
were entering’ 

hydri-a ae 1f. jar 

humanitas humanitat-is 3f. 
culture 

imitor | imitatus | copy 

inscribo 3 inscripsi | inscribe 

intellegébat ‘(he) understood’ 
(impf. of intellego) 

intellego 3 | understand 

iudex ittdic-is 3m. judge 

loric-a ae 1f. breastplate 

marmor marmor-is 3n. marble 

Mater Magna Matris Magnae 
Great Mother (i.e. the goddess 
Cybele) 


Learning vocabulary for 4A(ii) 


Adjectives 

colé 3 colui cultus 1 worship; 
cultivate, till; inhabit 

itidex itidic-is 3m. judge 


negoti-um i 2n. business, work, 
duty 

Verbs 

sentio 4 sénsi sénsus | feel, 
understand, perceive, realise 


matire early, in time 

monument-um i 2n. monument 

negoti-um i 2n. business, job 

postea afterwards 

qui ‘which’ (nom. s. m.) 

quid line 32 why? 

religio religion-is 3f. sanctity 

religids-us a um sacred, revered, 
holy, awesome 

Scipio Scipionis 3m. Scipio 

sentio 4 sénsi I perceive, realise 

singular-is e peculiar, unique 

sol-us a um alone 

Tlépolem-us i 2m. Tlepolemus 

ualu-a ae 1f. folding door 

uidélicet apparently (sarcastic) 


Others 

posted afterwards 

quid why? 

religios-us a um sacred, revered, 
holy, awesome 
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Section 4A(iii) 


Verres orders slaves to remove a statue from the shrine of Ceres in Catina, and 
gets a friend to accuse someone else of the act. But the priestesses of the shrine 


were witnesses to the deed. 


est apud Catinénsis sacrarium Cereris. sed non licet uirls in sacrarium 
illud intrare. mulierés et uirginés sacra conficere solent. in e6 sacrario 
signum Cereris erat perantiquum. hoc signum serui Verris ex ill6 
religidsissim6 atque antiquissim6 locé nocte sustulérunt. 


Among the people of Catina there is a shrine of Ceres, but men are not allowed 
to enter that shrine. Women and girls are accustomed to complete the sacred 
rites. In that shrine is a very ancient statue of Ceres. This statue the slaves of 
Verres removed by night from that most holy and ancient place. 


postridié sacerddtés Cereris rem ad magistratis suds détulérunt; omnibus 40 
rés atrOcissima uidébatur. tum iste, quod suspicidnem 4 sé démouére 
uolébat, amicum quendam suum iussit aliquem reperire et acciisare. 


nolébat enim Verrés in crimine esse. amicus igitur ille nomen serut 
cuiusdam détulit; tum hunc seruum accusauit, testisque fictos in eum 
dedit. senatus Catinénsium rem légibus suis iudicare constituit et 45 


sacerdodtés uocauit. 


For Verres did not wish to be under accusation. Therefore that friend reported 
the name of a certain slave; then he accused that slave and brought false 
witnesses against him. The senate of Catina decided to judge the affair by its 


own laws and called the priests together. 


ubi senatus dé omnibus rébus rogauit, sacerdotés respondérunt 

seruos! Verris in templum nocte 7 intrauisse et signum loco 

1 sustulisse; affirmarunt sé ' omnis omnia 7 conspicatas esse. senatus igitur 
negauit illum~seruum' in templum nocte 7 ingressum esse et signum 

1 sustulisse, et confirmauit eum! innocentem 7 esse. opinor, itdicés, uds 50 
scelera péidra numquam 7 audiuisse. sed operam mihi date; nam et 


peidra putd uds’ mox 1 audittirds esse. 


Running vocabulary for 4A(iii) 


Un Verrem I 4.45.99-100) 


accuso | TL accuse audituros esse ‘to be about to 
affirmo | I state strongly, assert hear’ (fut. inf. of audio) 
aliquis someone (decl. like quis) audiuisse ‘to have heard’ (perf. 
antiqu-us a um old inf. of audio) 


atrox atroc-is appalling, shocking 


Catinéns-is is 3m. person from 
Catina 

Cerés Cerer-is 3f. Ceres (goddess 
of corn) 

conficid 3/4 I carry out 


confirmoé | I state clearly, confirm 

conspicatas esse ‘to have seen’ 
(perf. inf. of cénspicor) 

constituo 3 constitui | decide 

crimen crimin-is 3n. charge 

défero déferre détuli | report 

démoueod 2 | remove 

détul- see déferd 

erat ‘there was’ (impf. of sum) 

eum... esse ‘that he was’ 

fict-us a um false 

illum seruum... ingressum 
esse... sustulisse ‘that that 
slave had entered . . . (and) 
removed’ 

ingressum esse ‘to have entered’ 
(perf. inf. of ingredior) 

innocéns innocent-is guiltless 

intrduisse ‘to have entered’ (perf. 
inf. of intro) 

iste that person (i.e. Verres) 


lex lég-is 3f. law 

loc-us i 2m. place 

magistrat-us us 4m. magistrate, 
state official 

nego | I deny, say that X is not the 
case 

nolebat ‘(he) did not want’ (impf. 
of ndlo) 

perantiqu-us a um very old 

postridié next day 

puto | | think 

reperio 4 I find 

sacerdos sacerdot-is 3f. priestess 

sacr-a orum 2n. pl. rites 

sacrari-um t 2n. shrine 

sé... cOnspicatas esse ‘that they 
had seen’ 

seruos...intrduisse... sustulisse 
‘that the slaves had 
entered... (and) removed’ 


Learning vocabulary for 4A(iii) 
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sign-um 7 2n. statue 

soled 2 1am accustomed, used 

suspicio suspicion-is 3f. suspicion 

sustulérunt see tollo 

sustulisse ‘to have removed’ (perf. 
inf. of tollo) 

test-is testis 3m. witness 

tolld 3 sustuli 1 remove, take away 

uideébatur ‘(it) seemed’ (impf. of 
uideor) 

uirgo uirgin-is 3f. young girl, 
virgin 

uolebat ‘he wished’ (impf. of 
uold) 

uos... audituros esse ‘that you 
will hear’ 

uos... audiuisse ‘that you have 
heard’ 


Nouns 

ist-e a ud that over there/of yours 
(used especially when 
referring to opponents at a 
trial: iste here is always used 
to mean Verres) 

loc-us i 2m. place, region (pl. 
loc-a 6rum 2n. pl.) 

magistrat-us us 4m. magistrate, 
state official 

sacerdos sacerdot-is 3m.f. 
priest(ess) 


Temple sanctity 


sacr-a orum 2n. pl. rites 

sign-um i 2n. statue (seal; signal, 
sign) 

Adjectives 

innocens innocent-is guiltless 

sacer sacr-a um holy, sacred 


Verbs 

accuso | L accuse X (acc.) of Y 
(gen.) 

affirmé | I state strongly, assert 

confirmo | I state clearly, confirm 


défero déferre détuli délatus 1 
report, bring news of; accuse, 
denounce; transfer 

nego | I deny, say that X is not the 
case 

puto | I think 

reperio 4 repperi repertus | find 

soleo 2 solitus (semi-dep.) Iam 
accustomed, used 

tollo 3 sustuli sublatus I lift; 
remove, take away 


Roman self-consciousness about their religion was enhanced by the extraordinary growth of Roman 
power (the phenomenon that Polybius had set out to explain in his History). By the early second 
century BC the Romans could say to a Greek city: ‘that we are people who set quite the highest store 
on reverence towards the gods, one might surmise especially from the favour vouchsafed to us by 
the divine power on that account; indeed, we are persuaded also by many other considerations that 
our high regard for the divine power has been manifest’. The Romans might, not unreasonably, 
believe that their stupendous success was due to their peculiar piety towards the gods. (World of 


Rome, 362) 
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Section 4: Provincial corruption: the Verres scandal 73-71 


Section 4A(iv) 


Three ‘tribes’ elected one man each to go forward to a final drawing of lots for 
the priesthood of Jupiter. Verres ensured that his man, Theomnastus, got through 


to the last three, but how was he to ensure that Theomnastus emerged 
triumphant from the lottery? 


Syracisis léx est dé sacerdotid Iouis (nam id sacerdOtium Syracisani 
putant amplissimum esse). haec léx Syractisan6s iubet tris uirds ex 

tribus generibus per suffragia creare; tunc illOs tris necesse est sortir1. 

ita Gnus ex tribus sacerd6s Iouis fit. Theomnastus quidam, amicus 

Verris, istius imperio in tribus illis rentintiatus est. necesse 

igitur erat ill6s tris sortir1. Syractisani, opinatt Verrem! sortem sollicitare 
numquam 7 ausirum esse, Guentum laeti exspectabant; spérabant enim 
Verrem! rem non 1 perfecttirum esse. quid fecit Verrés? primo iste uetuit 
sortiri, et iussit Syractisands extra sortem Theomnastum reniintiare. 
Syraciisani negabant id! fierl 1 posse; praeterea, fas’ negabant 7 esse. 


lussit igitur iste Syracisan6s sibi légem dé sacerdotid recitare. légem ita 
recitarunt ‘quot hominés per suffragia rentintiauimus, tot sortis in 
hydriam conicimus. is sacerd6s fit, cuius nomen ex hydria exit.’ tum 
Verrés ‘quot hominés renuntiauistis?’ Syractisani respondé€re ‘tris.’ 
Verrés ‘oportetne igitur tris sortis inicere, inam @dicere?’ Syractisani 
‘ita oportet.’ Verrés igitur Syraciisan6s iussit tris sortis, omnis nOmine 
Theomnasti inscriptas, in hydriam conicere. fiébat clamor maximus; 
Syractisani negauére fas~esse. omnibus id scelestissimum uidébatur. quid 
plira dicam? ill6~mod6 Verrés amplissimum illud Iouis sacerdotium 
Theomnasto dedit. 


So he ordered the Syracusans to read out aloud to him the law about the 


55 


60 


65 


70 


priesthood. They recited the law as follows: ‘As many men as we return by votes, 


this many lots we throw into the water-jar. That man becomes a priest whose 


name comes out of the jar.’ Then Verres (asked): ‘How many men have you 


returned?’ The Syracusans replied: ‘Three.’ Verres (said): ‘So you must throw 
in three lots and draw out one?’ The Syracusans (replied): ‘Yes, we must.’ And 


so Verres ordered the Syracusans to throw into the jar three lots, all inscribed 
with the name of Theomnastus. There was a mighty clamour; the Syracusans 


said that it was not right. To everybody this appeared a most criminal act. Why 


should I say more? In that way Verres managed to give that very prestigious 


priesthood of Jupiter to Theomnastus. 


(In Verrem I 2.50.126—7) 


35. Great Altar 


of Zeus Eleutherios, Syracuse 


Running vocabulary for 4A(iv) 


Section 4A(iv) 133 


ampl-us a um important, 
prestigious 

ausurum esse ‘to be about to dare’ 
(fut. inf. of auded) 

clamor clamor-is 3m. outcry 

conicié 3/4 I throw 

creo | I choose 

cuius ‘whose’ 

dicam \.71 ‘should I say’ 

éduco 3 | pick out 

erat ‘it was’ (impf. of sum) 

éuent-us us 4m. outcome, result 

exspectabant ‘they awaited’ 
(impf. of exspecto) 

extra (+ acc.) outside 

fas indecl. n. right 

fas... esse ‘that it was right’ 

fiébat ‘there arose’ (impf. of fi0) 

genus gener-is 3n. tribe 


hydri-a ae \f. jar 

id... posse ‘that it could’ 

illo modo ‘in that way’ 

inicid 3/4 I throw in 

inscript-us a um inscribed 

lex lég-is 3f. law 

negabant ‘(they) denied’ (impf. of 
nego) 

nomine ‘with the name’ 

oportet it is right, proper, 
necessary 

perfecturum esse ‘to be about to 
achieve’ (fut. inf. of perficid) 

praeterea besides, moreover 

primo at first 

quot however many; how many? 

recito 1 Tread out 

renuntidtus est ‘(he) was returned, 
selected’ 


Learning vocabulary for 4A(iv) 


Nouns 

clamor clamor-is 3m. shout; 
outcry; noise 

lex lég-is 3f. law 


Syrdctisan-us i 2m. person from 
Syracuse, Syracusan 


Verbs 
conicio 3/4 coniéci coniectus 
I throw 


renuntio | I return, select, appoint 

sacerdoti-um i 2n. priesthood 

sors sort-is 3f. lot-drawing; lot 

sortior 4 dep. I draw lots 

sperabant ‘they were hoping’ 
(impf. of spérd) 

suffragi-um i 2n. vote 

Syrdctisdn-us 7 2m. person from 
Syracuse, Syracusan 

Syracusis ‘at Syracuse’ 

Theomnast-us t 2m. Theomnastus 

tot so many 

Verrem... austirum esse ‘that 
Verres ... would dare’ 

Verrem... perfectirum esse ‘that 
Verres would achieve’ 

ueto | uetui I forbid 

uideébatur ‘(it) seemed’ (impf. of 
uideor) 


ueto | uetui uetitus | forbid 


Others 
primo at first 
praeterea besides, moreover 
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Section 4B(i) 


Section 4: Provincial corruption: the Verres scandal 73-71 


Verres’ passion for beautiful objects was matched by his lust. Here, on a mission 
to King Nicomedes, king of Bithynia in northern Asia Minor (modern Turkey), 
Verres arrives at Lampsacum, and is put up at the house of Ianitor, while his 
entourage is lodged elsewhere. He orders his men to find him a woman. (Cf. 
Introduction, Cicero letter A, B.) 


oppidum est in Hellésponts Lampsacum, iiidicés. hoc oppidum clarius 

et nobilius est quam tllum Asiae oppidum, et ips1 Lampsacéni 

quiétidrés omnibus~aliis“hominibus. malunt enim ut Graeci Otis iti et 75 
pace fruit, quam tumultum excitare. Verrés slim peruénit Lampsacum, 

cum magna calamitate et prope pernicié ciuitatis. Lampsacéni istum 
dédixérunt ad Ianit6rem quendam hospitem, comitésque eius omnis 

apud céterds hospités collocadrunt. ut m6s fuit istius, statim iussit 

comités suds, uirds péidrés omnibus aliis turpidrésque, reperire 80 
mulierem céteris pulchridrem. u6s omnés scitis, iidicés, Verrem 

feminas céteris pulchridrés semper cuptluisse. 


Running vocabulary for 4B(i) 


(In Verrem I 1.24.63) 


Asi-a ae \f. Asia Minor 

calamitas calamitat-is 3f. disaster, 
calamity 

céter-i ae a the rest; the others 

céteris ‘than the others’ 

ciuitas ciuitat-is 3f. state 

clar-us a um famous, well-known 

collocé | 1 lodge 

comes comit-is 3m. companion, 
friend; (pl.) retinue 

cupio 3/4 I desire, yearn for, want 
desperately 

excito | I raise, arouse 

Jruor 3 dep. (+ abl.) I enjoy 

Helléspont-um i 2n. Hellespont 


Grammar for 4B 


ablative usages 


Provincial governors 


hospes hospit-is 3m. host 

Tanitor Ianitor-is 3m. Janitor 

ips-e a um (him/her/it)self, 
(them)selves 

Lampsac-um i 2n. Lampsacum (or 
Lampsacus) 

Lampsacum line 76 to 
Lampsacum 

Lampsacén-us i 2m. person from 
Lampsacum (or Lampsacus) 

nobil-is e renowned, distinguished 

olim once 

omnibus aliis ‘than all the others’ 

omnibus aliis hominibus ‘than all 
other men’ 


genitive of description 


pax pac-is 3f. peace 

pernicies pernicié-i 5f. 
destruction 

prope almost 

quiét-us a um peaceful, 
law-abiding 

tumult-us tis 4m. riot, outcry, 
disorder 

turp-is e disgusting, filthy, 
outrageous 

ull-us a um any 

tutor 3 dep. (+ abl.) I use, make 
use of 


alius, aliquis, ipse 


The staff that accompanied a governor was basically the same as that which served with an army 
commander. One of the quaestors elected each year looked after the governors’ financial dealings, 
and one or more /égati, assigned by the Senate, acted as his immediate subordinates. Again, 
commander and governor both made use of groups of advisers which made up a consilium of the 
type normally consulted by any Roman who had important decisions to make. There is a famous 
inscription recording the grant of citizenship to a group of Spanish cavalrymen by Pompey’s father, 
Cnaeus Pompeius Strabo, during his campaign in the war against the Italian allies in 89 BC. This lists 
a cnsilium which includes, on the one hand, men who had already held the praetorship, and on the 
other, his own son, then only seventeen (/LS 8888). (World of Rome, 178) 


Learning vocabulary for 4B(i) 


Section 4B(ii) 135 


Nouns 

Asi-a ae 1f. Asia Minor 

calamitas calamitat-is 3f. disaster, 
calamity 

comes comit-is 3m. companion, 
friend; (pl.) retinue 

hospes hospit-is 3m. host; friend; 
guest; connection 

Lampsacén-us -i 2m. person from 
Lampsacum 

pax pac-is 3f. peace 


Section 4B(ii) 


Adjectives 

céter-i ae a the rest; the others 

clar-us a um famous, well-known 

Graec-us a um Greek 

nobil-is e renowned, 
distinguished; wellborn, noble 

turp-is e disgusting, filthy, 
outrageous; ugly 

ull-us a um any (gen. ullius, dat. 
ulli — cf. nillus 62) 


Verbs 

cupio 3/4 cupiui cupitus I desire, 
yearn for, want desperately 

fruor 3 dep. fructus (+ abl.) I 
enjoy 

utor 3 dep. tisus (+ abl.) I use, 
make use of; adopt 


Others 
prope (adv.) almost; (prep., + 
acc.) near 


Verres’ henchman Rubrius tells him of a rare beauty at Philodamus’ house. 
Verres demands to stay there; when refused, he lodges Rubrius there despite 
Philodamus’ protests. 


erat comes istius Rubrius quidam, homo factus ad eius libidinés. is 

homo, qui miro artificid haec omnia inuestigare solébat, ad eum détulit 

uirum esse Philodamum melidrem omnibus aliis“Lampsacénis; esse 85 
hominem apud eds multi honoris, magnae existimationis; eum filiam 

habére eximiae pulchritidinis; sed illam uirginem esse summa 

integritate, pudicitia, modestia. Verrés, ut haec audiuit, summa 

cupiditate exarsit. statim dixit sé ad Philodamum migratirum esse. 


hospes Janitor, nihil suspicatus, sed opinatus sé Verrem offendisse, 


90 


hominem summa ui retinére coepit. Verrés igitur, altero consilio Usus, 

Rubrium ad Philodamum migrare iussit. Philodamus, ubi haec audtuit, 

summa celeritate ad istum uénit. negauit hoc munus suum esse, 

negauit sé eum receptirum esse; sé praetorés et consulés recipere solére, 

non edrum amicos. quid pliira dicam? iste totum illus postulatum 95 
negléxit, et seruds suds dédiicere Rubrium ad Philodamum iussit, 

quamquam ille Rubrium recipere non débébat. 


Running vocabulary for 4B(ii) 


Un Verrem II 1.25.63—5) 


artifici-um i 2n. skill, ingenuity 

coepi (perf.) I began 

consul consul-is 3m. consul 

cupiditas cupiditat-is 3f. lust, 
desire 

dicam (line 95) ‘should I say’ 

exardeo 2 exarsi 1 burn, am on fire 

eximi-us a um outstanding 

existimatio existimation-is 3f. 
reputation 

factus ad made for 

Ianitor Ianitor-is 3m. lanitor 


integritas integritat-is 3f. integrity 
inuestigo | I look into, search out 
migroé | | move 
mir-us a um wonderful, amazing 
modesti-a ae 1f. discretion 
muinus muner-is 3n. job, duty 
neglego 3 neglexi | ignore 
offendé 3 offendi | offend 
omnibus aliis Lampsacenis ‘than 
all other men of Lampsacum’ 
Philodam-us 1 2m. Philodamus 
postulat-um i 2n. demand 


praetor praetor-is 3m. praetor 
(state official) 

qui (nom. s. m.) ‘who’ 

recipio 3 recépi receptus 1 
welcome, receive, take in 

retined 2 I hold back 

Rubri-us i 2m. Rubrius 

summa celeritate ‘with the utmost 
speed’ 

suspicor | dep. I suspect 


136 Section 4: Provincial corruption: the Verres scandal 73-71 


36. sed illam uirginem esse summa integritate, pudicitia, modestia 


Learning vocabulary for 4B(ii) 


Nouns Verbs recipio 3/4 recépi receptus | 
cupiditas cupiditat-is 3f. lust, coepi (perf. in form) I began welcome, receive, take in 
greed, desire neglego 3 negléxi negléctus 1 retineo 2 retinui retentus I hold 


ignore, overlook, neglect back, detain, restrain; maintain 


Section 4B(iii) 


Section 4B(iii) 


137 


Philodamus feels in duty bound to show respect to Rubrius, so lays on a party — 
at which Verres instructs Rubrius to abduct the girl. As the evening progresses, 


things get out of hand. 


Philodamus, uir aliis~prouincialibus semper multo hospitalior 
amiciorque, ipsum illum Rubrium domum suam recépit; et quod 
nOluit inuitus uidéri, magnum conuluium comparauit. non sdlum 
Rubrium comités omnis inuitare iussit, sed etiam filium suum foras ad 
propinquum quendam misit ad cénam. sed Verrés Rubrium filiam 
Philodami auferre iussit. Rubrius igitur cum comitibus suis summa 
celeritate ad conuiuium uénit; discubuére; factus est sermo inter e6s; 
Graeco more bibérunt; et hoc tempore sermone laetitiaque conuiuium 
celebrabant. postquam rés satis calére uisa est, Rubrius ‘quaes6’ inquit 


100 


105 


‘Philodame, cir ad nos filiam tuam nOn uocas?’ Philodamus, uir 
summa grauitate, maximé iratus est; uehementer negabat mulierés 
oportére in conuiuid cum uiris accumbere. tum alius ex alia parte 


‘uoca mulierem’ inquit; et simul seruOs suds Rubrius tussit ianuam 


claudere. haec ubi Philodamus intelléxit, seruds suds ad sé uocauit et 
lussit eds sé ipsum neglegere, filiam summa ui défendere, rem filio 
summa celeritate nuntiare. 


Running vocabulary for 4B(iii) 


accumbo 3 | lie down, recline 
aliis prouincidalibus ‘than the 
other provincials’ 
alius ex alia parte ‘different 
people from different parts’ 
bibo 3 bibi I drink 
caled 2 1 am warm/hot 
celebro 1 I fill X (acc.) with 
Y (abl.) 
claudo 3 I close 
comparo | I prepare, get ready 
conuiui-um 1 2n. party 


discumbo 3 discubui I lie down, 


spread myself about 


fords out 

grauitas grauitat-is 3f. 
seriousness, solemnity 

hospital-is e welcoming 

inter (+ acc.) among 

intellego 3 intelléxi | perceive, 
understand 

inuito | I invite 

inuit-us a um unwilling 

ips-e a um (him/her/it) self 

laetiti-a ae 1f. merriment, 
festivity, joy 

multo (by) much 

oporteére ‘ought’ 


Philodam-us i 2m. Philodamus 

postquam after 

propinqu-us i 2m. relative 

quaeso ‘I say’, ‘please’ 

Rubri-us i 2m. Rubrius 

sermo sermon-is 3m. 
conversation, discussion 

solum only 


summa celeritate ‘with the utmost 


speed’ 
uehementer strongly 


110 


138 Section 4: Provincial corruption: the Verres scandal 73-71 


37. postquam rés satis calére ulsa est 


clamor interea factus est per totas aedis. Rubrius ipse Philodamum aqua 
feruenti perftdit. haec ubi serui Philodamt filid niintidrunt, statim domum 115 
festinauit. omnés Lampsacéni, simul~ut haec audtuére, eodem anim6o 

fuérunt et ad aedis Philodami nocte conuénérunt. iste, ubi uldit sé sua 
cupiditate et libidine tantds tumultiis concitauisse, effugere uolébat. 


Meanwhile there was a clamour throughout the whole house. Rubrius himself 
drenched Philodamus with boiling water. When the slaves of Philodamus had 
reported these events to his son, he immediately hurried home. All the people of 
Lampsacum, as soon as they heard these things, were of the same mind and 
gathered by night at the house of Philodamus. When the defendant saw that he 
had aroused such a great brouhaha by his cupidity and lust, he wanted to get 


away. 


(In Verrem I 1.26.65-7) 


concito 1 I stir up 

conuenio 4 conueéni (ad) I meet 
(at) 

effugio 3 | escape 

ferueéns feruent-is boiling 


Note 


festino | 1 hurry 

ips-e a um (him/her/it) self 
nuntiarunt = nuntiauerunt 
perfundo 3 perfiidi 1 drench, soak 
Philodam-us i 2m. Philodamus 


Rubri-us i 2m. Rubrius 
simul ut as soon as 
tumult-us us 4m. riot, outcry 


lines 110-13. Roman custom allowed free citizen women at conuiuia, but Greek custom did not. The only 
women at Greek parties were slaves or hetairai (‘courtesans’). 


Learning vocabulary for 4B(iii) 


Nouns 

conuiui-um i 2n. party 

grauitas grauitat-is 3f. 
seriousness, solemnity; 
importance, authority 

laetiti-a ae 1f. merriment, 
festivity, joy 

sermo sermon-is 3m. 
conversation, discussion 


Adjectives 
ali-us a ud other (see 102) 


sol-us a um alone (gen. s. solius, 
dat. s. soli) 


Verbs 

bibo 3 bibrI drink 

comparo | I prepare, provide, get 
ready; get 

conuenio 4 conuéni conuentum 
(ad) I meet (at) 

effugid 3 effiigi effugitum I escape 

festino | 1 hurry 


intellégo 3 intellexi intelléctus 
I perceive, understand, 
comprehend, grasp 

inuito | J invite 

oportet 2 oportuit X (acc.) ought 
(to + inf.); it is right, fitting 
for X (acc.) to Y (inf.) 

Others 

inter (+ acc.) among, between 

simul at the same time 

solum (adv. of sdlus) only 


Section 4B(iv) 139 


Section 4B(iv) 


The Lampsaceni, all agreeing on their feelings about the behaviour of Verres’ 
men at the party, attack Verres’ house to get at him. They are restrained by some 
passing Romans, who suggest they consider the consequences. 


haec ubi omnés Lampsacéni eddem sénsir et dolore locuti sunt, ferro 
et saxis 1anuam caedere coepérunt, et eodem tempore igne circumdare. 
ciués Romani quidam, qui Lampsaci negotiabantur, summa celeritate 
concurrérunt. drabant obsecrabantque Lampsacén6s; assénsérunt 
Verrem esse pessimum et omnibus~aliis mult6 turpidrem; sed dixérunt 
Lampsacénos homini scelerato parcere oportére, potius quam 
praetorem Romanum necare; hoc’ enim 7 modo peccatum edrum minus 
fore. his uerbis tsi, tandem LampsacénOs 4 ut retinuérunt. 


120 


125 


When the people of Lampsacum had said these things with the same sentiment 
and anguish, they began to beat down the door with iron implements and rocks 
and at the same time to encircle it with fire. Some Roman citizens, who were 
doing business in Lampsacum, ran up with the greatest speed. They begged and 
besought the Lampsacenes; they agreed that Verres was a very bad man and 
worse than all others; but they said that the men of Lampsacum ought to spare a 
wicked man rather than kill a Roman praetor, for in this way their crime would 


be the lesser. Using these words, they finally held the Lapsacenes back from 


violence. 


Running vocabulary for 4B(iv) 


Un Verrem II 1.27.68—9) 


assentio 4 assénsi | agree 
caedo 3 | cut (down); beat (down) 
circumdo | I surround 


concurro 3 concurri | run together 


dolor dolor-is 2m. pain, anguish 

eddem sénsti et dolore (abl.) ‘with 
the same sentiment and 
anguish’ 

hoc modo “in this way’ 


Lampsaci ‘at Lampsacum’ 
multo (by) much, far 
negotior | dep. I do business 
obsecro | I beg, beseech 
omnibus aliis ‘than all others’ 
oro | 1 beg, pray 

parco 3 (+ dat.) I spare 
peccat-um i 2n. crime, error 


Learning vocabulary for 4B(iv) 


praetor praetor-is 3m. praetor 


(Roman state official; here 
Verres) 

qui (nom. pl. m.) ‘who’ 

sax-um i 2n. stone, rock 

scelerat-us a um wicked 

séns-us us 4m. sentiment 

summa celeritate ‘with the utmost 
speed’ 


Nouns 

celeritas celeritat-is 3f. speed 

praetor praetor-is 3m. praetor 
(Roman state official) 


Verbs 

caedo 3 cecidi caesus | cut 
(down); flog, beat; kill 

concurro 3 concurri concursum 
I run together 


obsecro | I beg, beseech 
oro | 1 beg, pray 


parco 3 peperci parsum (+ dat.) 


I spare 


140 Section 4: Provincial corruption: the Verres scandal 73-71 


Section 4C(i) 


Diodorus lived in the Sicilian town of Lilybaeum, and possessed some very fine 
silver cups. Here, Diodorus finds out that Verres is after them, so he claims a 
relative in Malta has them; when Verres looks for the relative, Diodorus writes 
to the relative telling him to say to Verres’ men that he has just sent the cups 
back to Lilybaeum. Diodorus then tactfully leaves Sicily for Rome. 


Diodorus, qui Meliténsis erat, Lilybaet multds annos habitabat. hic 
homo, quem dicé6, erat nobili genere natus et splendidus et gratidsus 
propter uirtitem, quam omnés Lilybitant cognouerant. at Verre 


praetore, prope amissurus erat omnia quae domi collégerat. nam 


130 


comités, quos Verrés Lilybaeum dédiixerat, Dioddrum pocula quaedam 
habére nintiauérunt; ea pocula omnibus aliis pulchriora esse. (quae 
pocula, ut postea audiui, Mentor summ6 artificio fecerat.) quod ubi 
Verrés audtuit, cupiditate Inflammatus, Dioddrum ad sé uocauit et 


pocula, quorum mentidnem comités fécerant, poscébat. ille sé Lilybaet 


135 


ea pocula non habére respondit, sed Melitae apud propinquum 
quendam reliquisse. tum iste mittébat hominés Melitam, scribébat ad 
quosdam Meliténsis, pocula rogabat, iubébat Diodorum ad illum 
propinquum suum dare litteras. quod ubi audiuit, Diodorus, qui sua 


seruare cOnstituerat, ad propinquum suum litteras misit; quibus in 


140 


litteris scribere ausus erat propinquum oportére negare sé pocula 
habére, sed affirmare sé ea paucis illis diébus misisse Lilybaeum. quas 
ubi propinquus perlégit, ita fecit. interea Diodorus ipse, qui abesse 
domo paulisper cOnstituerat potius quam argentum amittere, Lilybaeo 


abiit. 


Running vocabulary for 4C(i) 


145 


(In Verrem II 4.18.38-9) 


absum abesse | am away from, 
I am absent 

argent-um i 2n. silver; silver-plate 

artifici-um f 2n. skill 

ausus erat ‘he had dared’ (plupf. 
of audeo) 

cognouerant ‘(they) had become 
acquainted with’, ‘(they) 
knew’ (plupf. of cogndsco) 

collégerat ‘he had collected’ 
(plupf. of colligé 3 collégi) 

constituerat ‘(he) had decided’ 
(plupf. of constitud 3 
constitui) 

dédixerat ‘he had brought 
(down)’ (plupf. of dédiicé) 


Diodor-us i 2m. Diodorus 


fecerant ‘(they) had made’ (plupf. 


of facio) 


fecerat ‘(he) had made’ (plupf. of 


facio) 
genus gener-is 3n. family, stock 
gratios-us a um popular 
habitabat : tr. ‘had been living’ 
inflammat-us a um inflamed, on 
fire 
Lilybaei (locative) at Lilybaeum 
Lilybaeo (abl.) from Lilybaeum 
Lilybaeum (acc.) to Lilybaeum 
Lilybitan-us i 2m. person from 
Lilybaeum 
litter-ae drum 1f. pl. letter 


Melitae (locative) in Malta 

Melitam (acc.) to Malta 

Meliténs-is Meliténsis 3m. person 
from Malta, Maltese 

mentio mention-is 3f. mention 

mentionem facere to make 
mention of X (gen.) 

Mentor Mentor-is 3m. Mentor 

nat-us a um (+ abl.) born of, from 

pauc-i ae a few 

paulisper for a while 

perlego 3 perlégi | read through, 
peruse 

pocul-um 7 2n. cup 

propinqu-us i 2m. relative 


quae (line 132 acc. pl. n.) (and) 
these (lit. ‘which’) 

quam (acc. s. f.) which 

quas (acc. pl. f.) line 142 (and) 
this (sc. letter) (lit. ‘which’) 

quem (acc. s. m.) whom 


Grammar for 4C 


qui (nom. s. m.) who 

quibus (abl. pl. f.) line 140 (and) 
this (lit. ‘which’) 

quod (acc. s. n.) lines 133, 139 
(and) this (lit. ‘which’) 

quorum (gen. pl. n.) of which 


Section 4C(i) 141 


quos (acc. pl. m.) whom 

seruo | I keep safe, preserve 

splendid-us a um fine, excellent 

Verre praetore ‘with Verres (as) 
praetor’ (abl.) 


pluperfect indicative active 
and dep. 
qui, quae, quod 


uses of ablative, including 
ablative absolute 


locative 


38. pdcula quaedam 


Learning vocabulary for 4C(i) 


Nouns 

argent-um i 2n. silver; 
silver-plate; money 

genus gener-is 3n. family, stock; 
tribe 

litter-ae arum 1f. pl. letter 

pocul-um i 2n. cup 


Adjectives 
inflammat-us a um inflamed, on 
fire 


nat-us a um (+ abl.) born of, from 


Verbs 


absum abesse afui Gfutirus | am 


away from, I am absent 


constitu 3 constitui constitutus 
I decide 

perlego 3 perlégi perléctus | read 
through, peruse 

seruo | I keep safe, preserve 
(save, keep) 
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Verres, enraged that he can no longer simply steal the cups from Diodorus’ 
relation, dreams up a way of summoning Diodorus back to Sicily — on a 
trumped-up charge. Verres’ relations in Rome warn him that he has gone too far. 


quae ubi iste audiuit, ndn mediocri insania et furdre sé gerere omnibus 
uidebatur; hoc modo agébat, quia non potuerat argentum Diodoro 

auferre. Diod6r6 igitur absenti minabatur, clamabat palam, 

lacrimabatur. postreém6 seruGs suds iussit Dioddrum tota prouincia 

conqutrere; sed ille iam castra commOuerat et pocula collégerat; illo 150 
tempore Romae habitabat. Verrés igitur, qui aliquo modo Diodorum 

in prouinciam reuocare uolébat, hanc rationem excOgitabat: cOnstituit 
Diod6rum, quem absentem esse sciébat, fictl cutusdam criminis 

accusare. rés clara erat tota~ Sicilia, Verrem argenti cupiditate hominem 
absentem acciisauisse. 155 


interea Diodorus Romae sordidatus circum patronos atque hospités 

qu0s cognouerat circumibat, et rem omnem narrabat. quae ubi pater 

amicique Verris audiérunt, litteras uehementis ist1 mittébant rem claram 

esse tota Roma et inuididsam; perspicuum esse omnia illa propter 

argentum fier1; Insanire eum; cauére oportére; peritirum esse hoc~ 160 
tnd~crimine. quas ubi Verrés perlégit, sénsit sé stulté féecisse; nam 

primum annum proéuinciae sibi esse; sé nillam pectiniam hdc tempore 

habére. furdrem suum igitur non pudore, sed metii et timGre repressit; 
Diodorum absentem condemnare non ausus est. Diodorus interea, 

Verre praetOore, prope triennium prouincia domoque caruit. 165 


Meanwhile at Rome, Diodorus was going around his patrons and the 
guest-friends he knew, dressed in dirty clothing, and reporting the whole affair. 
When Verres’ father and friends heard this, they sent a strongly worded letter to 
the defendant (saying) that the whole business was well known and unpopular at 
Rome; it was obvious that all this was being done for money; he was crazy; he 
should watch out; he would be done for because of this one charge. When Verres 
had read the letter, he realised that he had acted foolishly; for it was his first 
year of provincial governorship; he had no money at this time. So he held his 
madness in check not out of a sense of shame, but through fear and 
apprehension, he did not dare to condemn Diodorus in his absence. Meanwhile 
Diodorus, under Verres’ praetorship, had to do without the province and his 
home for nearly three years. 


quid plira dicam? nihil hoc clarius esse potest, iidicés. ed tempore, 
Verre  praetore, tota Sicilia, nemo poterat cOnseruare aut domi retinere 
eas rés quas Verrés magis concupluerat. 


(In Verrem 11 4.19.40-2) 
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abséns absent-is absent, away 

cared 2 (+ abl.) I do without, 
lack, stay away from 

caueo 2 1am wary, am on guard, 
take care 

circum (+ acc.) around 

circumeo circumire | go round 

cognouerat ‘he had got to know’ 
‘he knew’ (plupf. of cogndscd) 

collégerat ‘he had collected’ 
(plupf. of colligé 3 collégi) 

commouerat ‘(he) had moved’ 
(plupf. of commoued 
2 commoui) castra 
commouerat ‘(he) had moved 
camp’ 

concupiuerat ‘(he) had desired’ 
(plupf. of concupisco 3) 

condemn | I find guilty, 
condemn 

conquiro 3 | look for, search out 

conseruo | I save, keep safe 

crimen crimin-is 3n. charge, 
accusation 

dicam line 166 ‘should I say’ 

Diodor-us i 2m. Diodorus 

excogito | I think up, devise 

fict-us a um trumped up 


furor furor-is 3m. passion, anger, 
rage 

gerere: sé gerere lit. ‘to conduct 
himself, i.e. ‘to behave’ 

hoc uno crimine ‘as a result of 
this single accusation’ (abl.) 

insani-a ae \f. madness, lunacy 

insadnio 4 1 am mad 

inuidids-us a um unpopular 

lacrimor | dep. I burst into tears, 
cry 

mediocr-is e moderate, ordinary 

met-us us 4m. fear 

metu ‘from fear’ (abl.) 

mod-us i 2m. way, fashion, 
manner 

palam openly, publicly 

patron-us i 2m. patron (see 
p. 166) 

pereo perire perii peritum 
I perish, am done for 

perspicu-us a um clear, obvious 

postrémo finally 

potuerat ‘he had been able’ 
(plupf. of possum) 

prouinci-a ae \f. province 

pudor pudor-is 3m (sense of) 
shame 

pudore ‘from shame’ (abl.) 


Learning vocabulary for 4C(ii) 


quae (acc. pl. n.) lines 146, 157 
(and) these (sc. things) (lit. 
‘which’) 

quas (acc. pl. f.) which 

quas (acc. pl. f.) line 161 (and) 
this (sc. letter) (lit. ‘which’) 

quem (acc. s. m.) whom 

qui (nom. s. m.) who 

quos (acc. pl. m.) whom 

ratio ration-is 3f. plan, reason 

reprimo 3 repressi | restrain, keep 
a grip on 

reuocd | I call back 

Sicili-a ae 1f. Sicily 

sordidat-us a um poorly dressed 
(a sign of mourning or of 
being on a charge) 

stulté stupidly 

timore ‘from apprehension’ (abl.) 

tota prouincid ‘over the whole 
province’ (abl.) 

tota Roma ‘all over Rome’ (abl.) 

tota Sicilia ‘all over Sicily’ (abl.) 

trienni-um -i 2n. a period of three 
years 

ueheméns uehement-is strongly 
worded 

Verre praetore ‘with Verres (as) 
praetor’ (abl.) 


Nouns 

mod-us i 2m. way, fashion, 
manner 

prouinci-a ae 1f. province 

ratio ration-is 3f. plan, method; 
reason; count, list; calculation 

Sicili-a ae 1f. Sicily 


Governor as judge 


Adjectives 
abséns absent-is absent, away 


Verbs 

circumeo circumire circumit 
circumitum I go around 

colligé 3 collégi colléctus | 
collect, gather; gain, acquire 


commoueo 2 commoui commotus 

I move; remove; excite, disturb 
excogito | I think up, devise 
reuoco | I call back 


Others 

circum (+ acc.) around 
postremo finally 

stulté stupidly 


Although the origin of the provinces was military and the perception of them remained so to a 
considerable extent, the work done by a provincial governor had always included tasks which we 
would consider civilian. These became progressively more important as the empire expanded. One 
of the major functions of the governor in a province not under military threat was jurisdiction. As an 
imperium-holder, he was able to conduct cases between Roman citizens, but, simply because he was 
the representative of the power of Rome, he also dealt with those involving non-Romans. The extent 
of such jurisdiction varied from province to province, because it depended on the type and number 
of the provincial communities themselves. (World of Rome, 180) 
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Verres made a habit of accepting bribes from cities in Sicily which wanted to 


avoid contributing money, men or ships to the defence of the province (see 


Introduction, Cicero letter C). Consequently, while Verres became very rich, the 
Sicilian defences were almost non-existent and the province was wide open for 


pirates to loot almost at will. Here one of Verres’ ships manages to capture a 


pirate ship, but Verres uses the captives for his own purposes. 


P. Caesétio et P. Tadio praefectis, decem naués sémiplénae, quae € 

porti égressae erant, nduem quandam piratis refertam cépérunt. sed quid 
dix1? nauem nOn cépérunt, sed inuénérunt et abdixérunt. erat ea nauis 
pléna iuuenum formOsissimorum, pléna argent, pléna uestium. quae 
nauis, ut dixi, 4 classe nostra non capta est, sed inuenta est et abducta 

est. quibus rébus nuntiatis, Verrés, quamquam in acta cum mulierculis 
quibusdam iacébat ébrius, éréxit sé tamen et statim iussit omnia quae in 
naue abducta erant exhibéri. P. Caesétid et P. Tadid ducibus, nauis 
piratarum Syraciisas 4 nautis appellitur. naue' ed 1 appulsa, exspectatur ab 
omnibus supplicium. ei praed6nés, qui senés et déformés erant, 4 Verre ut 
hostés habiti, sectirl percussi sunt; his~sénibus necatis, ill7, qui formosi 
uidébantur aut qui artificés erant, ab ed abducti, amicis dati sunt. alii ab ed 
cohorti et filid distribitt sunt, ali1, qui symphoniact erant, amicis 
quibusdam Romam missi sunt. quibus- omnibus‘ distributis, archipirata 
ipse 4 nullo uisus est. hodié, itdicés, omnés arbitrantur pectiniam Verri 
clam 4 piratis datam esse, et archipiratam Itberatum esse. 


170 


175 


180 


Un Verrem I 5.25.63-4) 


39. nauis 
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a/ab (+ abl.) by (after passive 
verbs) 

abdtico 2 abdiixi abductus 1 
appropriate, withdraw, remove 

abducta est ‘(it) was appropriated’ 
(perf. passive of abdiico) 

abduct-us a um having been 
removed (perf. participle 
passive of abdiico) 

act-a ae \f. shore 

appellitur lit. ‘(it) is brought to 
shore’ (pres. passive of 
appello 3 appuli appulsus) 
[Translate as past tense. Since 
Latin often uses the present 
tense ‘vividly’ in this way, do 
not hesitate to translate a Latin 
present tense into the past in 
English if it suits the context 
better. ] 

archipirat-a ae \m. pirate chief 

artifex artific-is 3m. craftsman 

Caeséti-us i 2m. Caesetius 

capta est ‘(it) was captured’ (perf. 
passive of capio) 

classis class-is 3f. fleet 

cohors cohort-is 3f. governor’s 
retinue 

datam esse ‘to have been given’ 
‘(that) (it) had been given’ 
(perf. passive inf. of do 1) 

dati sunt ‘(they) were given’ (perf. 
passive of dd) 

déform-is e misshapen, ugly 


Grammar for 4D 


distributi sunt ‘(they) were 
divided up among’ (+ dat.) 
(perf. passive of distribud 
3 distribui distribiitus) 

ébri-us a um drunk 

e6 to that place, thither 

érigo 3 erexi 1 draw up, lift up 

exhibéri ‘to be put on display’ 
(pres. inf. passive of exhibeo 
2) 

exspectatur lit. ‘(it) is awaited’ 
(pres. passive of exspectd 1) 
[Translate as past tense] 

habit-us a um held, regarded (perf. 
passive participle of habed) 

his senibus necatis ‘with these old 
men having been killed’ (abl. 
absolute) 

iaced 2 I lie 

inuenta est ‘(it) was found’ (perf. 
passive of inuenio) 

liberatum esse ‘to have been 
freed’ ‘(that) (he) had been 
freed’ (perf. passive inf. of 
libero 1) 

missi sunt ‘(they) were sent’ (perf. 
passive of mitto 3 misi missus) 

muliercul-a ae \f. woman (with 
sneering tone) 

naue... appulsa ‘with the ship 
having been brought to shore’ 
(abl. absolute) 

ndauis ndu-is 3f. ship 

naut-a ae \m. sailor 


P= Publio (Publi-us 1 2m.) 
Publius 

percussi sunt ‘(they) were struck’ 
(perf. passive of percutid 3/4 
percussi percussus) 

pirat-a ae \m. pirate 

port-us ts 4m. harbour 

praedo praedon-is 3m. pirate 

praefect-us i 2m. captain, prefect 

quibus omnibus distributis ‘with 
all whom having been 
distributed’ (abl. absolute) 

quibus rébus nuntiatis ‘with 
which things having been 
announced’ (ablative absolute) 

refert-us a um filled (with: abl.) 
(perfect participle passive of 
refercio 4 refersi refertus | fill 
up) 

secur-is securis 3f. axe (abl. s. 
securi) 

sémiplén-us a um half-full; 
undermanned 

supplici-um 1 2n. punishment; 
death penalty 

symphoniac-us 1 2m. musician 

Syracus-ae arum 1f. Syracuse 

Tadi-us i 2m. Tadius 

uestis vest-is 3f. clothes 

uidébantur ‘(they) seemed’ (impf. 
passive of uideo: lit. ‘they 
were seen’ (sc. ‘as’)) 

uisus est ‘(he) was seen’ (perf. 
passive of uided) 


the passive 
all tenses, imperative, 
infinitive, participle 


fero and eo 


Learning vocabulary for 4D(i) 


Nouns 

classis class-is 3f. fleet 

cohors cohort-is 3f. governor’s 
retinue; cohort 

nduis ndu-is 3f. ship 

naut-a ae \m. sailor 

pirat-a ae \m. pirate 


port-us us 4m. harbour 

praedo praedon-is 3m. pirate; 
robber 

praefect-us i 2m. captain, prefect; 
(adj.) in charge of (+ dat.) 


Adjectives 
ébri-us a um drunk 


Verbs 

exspecto | I await, wait for 
iaceo 2 | lie 

liberé | I free, release 
Others 


a/ab by (usually a person, after 
passive verbs); (away from) 
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The Syracusans, however, kept a count of the pirates executed. Verres, to make 


up numbers, executed Roman citizens who, he claimed, had been involved in 


Sertorius’ revolt or had joined up with pirates. 


Syracisani, hominés periti et htmant, habébant rationem cotidié 
praedonum sectiri percussorum. sed praedOnum magnum numerum 
déesse mox sénsérunt (nam ratio edrum habita erat ex numero 
rémorum qui cum naue capti erant). nam 4 Verre omnés qui aliquid 
aut artificl aut formae habuerant remoti atque abducti erant. quibus~ 
abductis, iste homo nefarius, clamdrem popult fore suspicatus, in 
praedonum locum substituere coepit ctuis ROman6s, quos in carcerem 
antea coniécerat (eds Sertoriands milités fuisse aut sua uoluntate cum 
praedonibus conitinctOs esse arguébat). hoc modo ciués Romani, qui 4 
multis ctuibus ROmanis cognéscébantur et ab omnibus défendébantur, 
seciri feriébantur. 


haec igitur est gesta rés, haec erat uict6ria praeclara: Verre praetore, 
nauel praedonum 1 capta, dux praedonum liberatus est, symphoniact 
Romam missi, form6si hominés et artificés domum Verris abducti, et in 


edrum locum ciuibus- Romanis! secur’ percussis, omnis uestis ablata, omne 


aurum et argentum ablatum atque auersum. 


185 


190 


195 


200 


Un Verrem I 5.28.71-3) 


40. argentum 
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abducti (sc. sunt) ‘(they were) 
removed’ (perf. passive of 
abdico 3 abdiixi abductus) 

abducti erant ‘(they) had been 
removed’ (plupf. pass. of 
abdiico 3 abdiixi abductus) 

ablat-a/um (sc. est) ‘(it was) taken 
away’ (perf. passive of aufero 
auferre abstuli abldatus) 

antea formerly, previously 

arguo 3 | claim, charge 

artifex artific-is 3m. craftsman 

artifici-um i 2n. skill: the gen. 
artifici depends on aliquid, 
‘some [of] skill’, cf. satis, 
nimis with gen. (31 and 102) 

duersum (sc. est) ‘(it was) stolen’ 
(perf. passive of duerto 3 
duerti duersus) 

aut ... aut either... or 

capti erant ‘(they) had been 
captured’ (plupf. passive of 
capio) 

carcer carcer-is 3m. prison 

ciuibus Romanis . . . percussis 
‘with Roman citizens having 
been executed’ (abl. absolute) 

cognoscebantur ‘they were 
recognised’ (impf. passive of 
cognosco) 


conitinctos esse ‘to have been 
linked’ ‘(that they) were 
linked’ (perf. passive inf. of 
coniungo 3 conitinxt 
coniunctus) 

cotidié daily 

défendébantur ‘(they) were 
defended’ (impf. passive of 
défendo) 

désum déesse | am missing, 
lacking 

feriébantur *(they) were being 
struck’ (impf. passive of 
ferio 4) 

formae [gen. follows aliquid: cf. 
note on artificium|] 

gesta (est) (it) was achieved’ 
(perf. passive of gero) 

habita erat ‘(it) had been had’ 
(plupf. passive of habeo) tr. 
‘had been made’ 

humdan-us a um considerate, 
civilised 

liberatus est ‘(he) was freed’ 
(perf. passive of libero) 

missi (sc. sunt) ‘(they were) sent’ 
(perf. passive of mitto) 

ndue... capta ‘with a ship having 
been captured’ (abl. absolute) 
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nefari-us a um wicked, vile, 
criminal 

numer-us i 2m. number 

percuss-us a um executed (perf. 
participle passive of percutio 
3/4 percussi percussus) 

perit-us a um knowledgeable, 
skilful 

praeclar-us a um very famous, 
outstanding, brilliant 

quibus abductis ‘with whom 
having been removed’ (abl. 
absolute) 

remoti (erant) ‘(they) had been got 
out of the way’ (plupf. pass. of 
remoueo 2 remoui remotus) 

rém-us i 2m. oar 

secur-is securis 3f. axe 

Sertoridn-us a um of Sertorius 
(Roman who led a revolt 
against the Roman dictator 
Sulla from Spain in 83 and 
gained some support. See Text 
4F(1i)) 

substitud 3 I substitute 

symphoniac-us i 2m. musician 

uestis uest-is 3f. clothing 

uoluntdas uoluntat-is 3f. will, wish 


Nouns 

numer-us i 2m. number 

securis secur-is 3f. axe 

uestis uest-is 3f. clothes, clothing, 
dress 


Adjectives 
nefari-us a um wicked, vile, 
criminal 


Piracy 


praeclar-us a um very famous, 
outstanding, brilliant 


Verbs 

desum déesse défui défuturus | am 
missing, lacking; fail; abandon 
(+ dat.) 

ferio 4 I strike, beat; kill (no 3rd 
or 4th principal parts — these 


tenses are supplied by 
percussi, percussus, from 
percutio 3/4 I strike, beat; kill) 


Others 
aut... aut either... or 
cotidié daily 


The Mediterranean had been troubled for decades by groups of pirates who disrupted trade and the 
corn supply. Some headway was made in the eastern Mediterranean by Rome's generals in the 70s; 
but the problem was not eradicated. In 67 BC the tribune A. Gabinius, against fierce senatorial 
opposition, proposed a bill directly to the people that Pompey should be given imperium against 
them, covering the whole Mediterranean. With brilliant organisation and strategy Pompey cleared 
first the western and then the eastern Mediterranean in a single season of campaigning. (World of 


Rome, 64) 
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Verres took a fancy to the wife of a certain Syracusan, Cleomenes. In order to 
get Cleomenes out of the way, Verres put him, a Syracusan, in charge of what 
there was of the fleet. Here Verres, living it up as usual, sees Cleomenes off from 
the harbour. Cleomenes, fancying himself as a second Verres, hears that a pirate 
ship is nearby — and runs for it. The rest of the fleet follows. 


égreditur Cleomenés é portii. égredientem eum sex naués sémiplénae 
sequuntur. Verrés tamen, qui multis diébus non erat ulsus, tum 

Cleomenem égredientem nauisque sequentis tnspiciébat: quibus visis, 

homo ille, praetor populi Romani, stetit soleatus, cum pallid purpured, 
muliercula quadam nixus in Iitore. cum classis quinto dié PachYnum 205 
dénique appulsa‘esset, nautae, coacti fame, radicés palmarum agrestium 
colligere coepérunt. Cleomenés, qui putabat sé mox alterum Verrem 

fore, totds diés in litore manébat potans atque am4ans. 


ecce autem repente, ébrid Cleomené, nautis cib6 egentibus, nintiatur 

nauis praeddnum esse in portii Odysséae. nostra autem classis erat, 210 
Cleomené pGtante et ébrid, in porttii Pachyni. qués praeddnés cum 

uidisset adeuntis, princeps Cleomenés in naue sua malum érigi, praecidt 
ancoras imperauit et céteras nauis sé sequi iussit. cum nauis Cleomenis, 

cuius celeritas incrédibilis erat, breul tempore Helorum aduolauisset 

fugiéns, céteri tamen, ut poterant, paulo tardius Helorum nauigabant, 215 
non praedonum impetum fugientés sed imperat6rem sequentés. tum 

naués postrémae fugientés in periculd principés erant; postrémas enim 

nauis primas aggrediébantur praedOnés. cum prima 4 praedonibus 

capta-esset nauis Haluntinorum, cuius praefectus Phylarchus erat, mox 
Apolloniénsis nauis capta est, cuius praefectus Anthropinus occisus est. 220 


Un Verrem II 5.33.86-34.90) 


41. postrémas enim nauis primas aggrediébantur 


praedonés 
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adeuntis (acc. pl. m.) ‘(as they 
were) approaching’ (pres. part. 
of adeo) 

aduolduisset ‘(it) had flown’ 
(plupf. subj. of aduolé 1) 

aggredior 3/4 dep. I attack (lit. ‘I 
go up to’) 

agrest-is e wild 

amans (nom. s. m.) ‘making love’ 
(pres. part. of amo 1) 

ancor-a ae \f. anchor-cable 

Anthropin-us i 2m. Anthropinus 

Apolloniéns-is e from Apollonia 
(a town in Sicily) 

appulsa esset ‘had landed’ (plupf. 
subj. passive of appellor 3 
appuli appulsus) 

capta esset ‘(it) had been 
captured’ (plupf. subj. pass, of 
capio 3/4 cépi captus) 

cib-us 12m. food 

Cleomen-és is 3m. Cleomenes 

cogo 3 coégi coactus | force, 
compel 

cuius (gen. s.) ‘whose’, ‘of which’ 

cum although (line 213) 

cum when (lines 205, 211, 218) 

dénique finally 

egentibus (abl. pl. m.) ‘(as they 
were) lacking, needing’ (pres. 


Grammar for 4E 


part. of eged 2 (+ abl.) I need, 
lack) 

égredientem (acc. s. m.) ‘(as he 
was) leaving’ (pres. part of 
égredior) 

érigo 3 L erect 

fam-es is 3f. hunger 

fugiéns (nom. s. f.) ‘fleeing’ (pres. 
part. of fugid 3/4) 

fugientés (nom. pl. m./f.) 
‘fleeing’, ‘as they were 
fleeing’ (pres. part. of fugid 
3/4) 

Haluntin-us 1 2m. person from 
Haluntium (a town in northern 
Sicily) 

Helor-us i 2f. Helorus (city on 
east coast of Sicily) 

incrédibil-is e amazing, 
unbelievable 

litus litor-is 3n. shore 

mal-us i 2m. mast 

muliercul-a ae \f. woman 
(sneering tone) 

nauigo | I sail 

nitor 3 dep. nixus (+ abl.) I lean 
on 

Odyssé-a ae \f. Odyssea (a 
promontory on the southern 
extremity of Sicily) 


Pachyn-us i 2m./f. Pachynus (the 
southeastern promontory of 
Sicily) 

palli-um i 2n. Greek cloak 

palm-a ae \f. palm-tree 

paulo slightly, rather 

Phylarch-us i 2m. Phylarchus 

postrém-us a um last 

potans (nom. s. m.) ‘drinking’ 
(pres. part. of pdtd 1) 

potante (abl. s. m.) ‘drinking’ 
(pres. part. of pdté 1) 

praecido 3 I cut 

princeps princip-is 3m. leader; 
(adj.) first 

purpure-us a um purple; crimson 

quint-us a um fifth 

radix radic-is 3. root 

sémiplén-us a um half-full; 
under-manned 

sequentés (nom. pl. m.) 
‘following’ (pres. part. of 
sequor 3 dep.) 

sequentis (acc. pl. f.) ‘following’, 
‘as they were following’ (pres. 
part. of sequor 3 dep.) 

soleat-us a um beslippered, in 
slippers 

tard-us a um slow 

uidisset ‘he had seen’ (plupf. subj. 
of uided 2 uidi) 


present participle 
pluperfect subjunctives 


cum + subj. 
mare 


Learning vocabulary for 4E(i) 


genitive of relative pronoun 


Nouns 

cib-us 12m. food 

Cleomen-és is 3m. Cleomenes 

litus litor-is 3n. shore 

princeps princip-is 3m. leader, 
chieftain; (adj.) first 


Adjectives 
postrém-us a um last 


quint-us a um fifth 


Verbs 

aggredior 3/4 dep. aggressus 
I attack (go up to) 

egeo 2 egui — (+ abl. or gen.) 
I lack, need, am in want of 

nauigo | I sail 


nitor 3 dep. nisus or nixus (+ abl.) 
I lean on; I strive, exert myself 


Others 
dénique finally; in a word 
paulo slightly (cf. multo) 
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Section 4: Provincial corruption: the Verres scandal 73-71 


Section 4E(ii) 


Things go from bad to worse. Cleomenes reaches Helorus, disembarks, and 
hides. The pirates set fire to the fleet and the whole population comes out to 
watch. 


quibus rébus, Cleomeneinscio, factis, Cleomenés, cum Helorum 

perueénisset, sé in terram & naue éiécit, nduemque fluctuantem in mari 

reliquit. reliqui praefecti nduium, cum imperatorem in terram exeuntem 
uldissent, seciiti sunt; nam ipsi, quorum naués tardidrés naue Cleomenis 

erant, mari null modo praedonés effugere poterant. tum praeddnum dux, 225 
cuius nomen Héracleo erat, Roman6s ita facile uictum Ir non opinatus, 

classem pulcherrimam populi Romani, in litus expulsam et éiectam, 

inflammari incendique iussit. Cleomenés, cum in publico esse non ausus 

esset, quamquam nox erat, incliserat sé domi. hoc modo, Cleomené domi 
manente, classis cuius Cleomenés princeps erat 4 praed6nibus incénsa est. 230 


6 tempus miserum prouinciae Siciliae! 6 rem calamitdsam! 6 istius 

néquitiam! tina atque eadem nocte, itidicés, uidére licébat Verrem 

amore, classem ROmanam incendio praeddnum conflagrantem. quarum 

rérum grauium nintius Syracisas peruénit ad praetorium, quo istum é 

conuiuio redixerant paulo ante mulierés cum cantii et symphonia. sed 235 
(ita seuéra erat domi Verris disciplina) in ré tam graui némo ad 

Verrem admittébatur, némo audébat Verrem dormientem excitare. 

calamitas tamen breui tempore ab omnibus cognita est; nam nauis 

conflagrantis conspicati, Syracisani magnam calamitatem acceptam esse 

et mox periculum sibi maximum fore statim intelléxérunt. concursabat 240 
igitur ex urbe tota maxima multitido. 


O unhappy time for the province of Sicily! O disastrous affair! O the wickedness 
of the defendant! On one and the same night, judges, one could see Verres 
burning from love, and a Roman fleet burning from the fires of pirates. A 
messenger (bringing news of) these grave matters arrived at the governor's 
residence in Syracuse, to where women had a little earlier brought back the 
defendant from a feast accompanied by singing and a band. But (so strict was 
the discipline of Verres’ house) in such a serious situation no one was admitted 
to see Verres, no one dared to wake up Verres as he slept. But the calamity was 
soon known about by all; for having seen the ships blazing, the Syracusans 
realised at once that a great disaster had been sustained and that soon they 
would be in the greatest danger. Therefore a very large crowd began to assemble 
from the whole city. 

Un Verrem II 5.35.91-3) 


Running vocabulary for 4E(ii) 


Section 4E(ii) 151 


accipio 3/4 accépi acceptus 1 
sustain, meet with 

admitté 3 | let in 

ante earlier, before (adv.) 

ausus esset ‘he had dared’ (plupf. 
subj. of auded 2 semi dep.) 

calamitos-us a um disastrous 

cant-us us 4m. song, singing 

Cleomene inscio ‘with Cleomenes 
not knowing’ (abl. absolute) 

concurs | I rush together 

conflagrantem (acc. s. m./f.) ‘(as 
he/it was) burning’ (pres. part. 
of conflagro 1) 

conflagrantis (acc. pl. f.) 
‘burning’ (pres. part. of 
conflagré 1) 

cuius (gen. s. m.) ‘whose’ 
(line 226) 

cuius (gen. s. f.) ‘of which’ 
(line 230) 

cum when (line 221) 

cum since (lines 223 and 228) 

disciplin-a ae | f. order, control 


dormientem (acc. s. m.) ‘(while he 
was) sleeping’ (pres. part. of 
dormio 4) 

€icid 3/4 éiéci éiectus | throw out; 
mé éicio | throw myself out 

excito 1 I rouse 

exeuntem (acc. s. m.) ‘departing’ 
(pres. part. of exed) 

expello 3 expuli expulsus I drive 
out 


fluctuantem (acc. s. f.) ‘tossing 


about’ (pres. part. of fluctud 1) 

grau-is e serious, important, 
weighty 

Helor-us i 2f. Helorus (city on 
east coast of Sicily) 

Héracleo Héracleon-is 3m. 
Heracleo 

incendi-um i 2n. fire 

incendo 3 incendi incénsus I burn 

includo 3 inclisi 1 shut up 

inflammo \ I set on fire 

insci-us a um not knowing 

manente (abl. s. m.) ‘remaining’ 
(pres. part. of maneo) 


Learning vocabulary for 4E(ii) 


mare mar-is 3n. sea (abl. s. mari) 

mari (abl. s.) line 225 on the sea 

multitudo multitudin-is 3f. crowd, 
number 

nequiti-a ae 1f. wickedness 

0 oh! (exclamation: followed by 
acc.) 

peruénisset ‘he had reached’ 
(plupf. subj. of peruenio 4 
peruéni) 

praetori-um i 2n. governor’s 
residence 

public-um 7 2n. public place 

quarum (gen. pl. f.) ‘of which’, 
‘(and) of these’ 

quo to where 

quorum (gen. pl. m.) ‘whose’ 

reduco 3 reduxi reductus | bring 
back, lead back 

reliqu-us a um remaining, left 

symphoni-a ae 1f. band 

Syrdctis-ae drum 1f. pl. Syracuse 

tard-us a um slow 

uidissent ‘they had seen’ (plupf. 
subj. of uideo 2 uidi) 


Nouns 

incendi-um 1 2n. fire 

mare mar-is 3n. sea (mari (abl. s.) 
‘on the sea’) 

multitido multitudin-is 3f. mob, 
crowd, number 

néquiti-a ae 1f. wickedness 


Adjectives 
grau-is e serious, important, 
weighty 


reliqu-us a um remaining, left 
tard-us a um slow 


Verbs 

accipio 3/4 accépi acceptus 1 
sustain, meet with; (receive, 
welcome; learn; obtain) 

conflagro | 1 burn (intrans.) 

incendo 3 incendi incénsus | set 
fire to, burn (trans.) 


rediico 3 reduxi reductus | bring 
back, lead back 


Others 
ante (adv.) earlier, before; 
([+ acc.] before, in front of) 
quo to where, whither (in direct 
q. = whither? to where?) 
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Section 4E(iii) 


Section 4: Provincial corruption: the Verres scandal 73-71 


The pirates, after their brief but unhindered stay at Helorus, decide to go on an 
uninterrupted tour of the harbour at Syracuse — an unparalleled happening. 


praedonés, cum tnam illam noctem Helori commoratt essent, 
conflagrantis nauis iam reliquerant et accédere coepérunt Syractisas. qui 
praedonés uidélicet saepe audierant nihil esse pulchrius quam 


Syracisanorum moenia ac portis et statuerant sé numquam ea ulsuros 


245 


esse nisi Verre praetore. statim igitur sine i116 metti in ipsum portum 
penetrare coepérunt. 


pro di immortalés! piratica nauis, té praetore, Verrés, usque ad 
forum Syraciisanorum accessit! quo numquam Carthaginiénsés naués 


(dum mari plirimum poterant), numquam classis Romana tot Punicis 


250 


Siciliénsibusque bellis accédere potuérunt, hic, té praetore, praedonum 
naués peruagatae sunt. 6 spectaculum miserum atque acerbum! 6 
factum turpius omnibus quorum mentidnem féci! huic naui piraticae 
ludibrio erat urbis gloria, lidibrid erat popult Romani nomen, ladibrio 


erat nostrorum hominum multitido quae Syracisis habitat. 


255 


In the name of the immortal gods! A pirate ship in your praetorship, Verres, 
reached right as far as the Syracusan forum! To where the ships of the 
Carthaginians (while they had very great power at sea) were never able to 
approach, (to where) a Roman fleet in so many Punic and Sicilian wars (was) 
never (able to approach), here, under your praetorship, the ships of brigands 
wandered. O spectacle unhappy and bitter! O deed baser than all those which I 
have mentioned! The glory of the city (of Rome) was a laughing-stock to this 
pirate vessel, the name of the Roman people was a laughing-stock, the crowd of 
our men which lives in Syracuse was a laughing-stock. 


Running vocabulary for 4E(iii) 


accédé 3 accessi | approach, reach 

acerb-us a um bitter 

Carthaginiéns-is e Carthaginian, 
Punic 

commorati essent ‘they had 
waited’ (plupf. subj. of 
commoror | dep.) 

conflagrantis (acc. pl. f.) 
‘burning’ (pres. part. of 
conflagro) 

cum when (line 242) 

fact-um i 2n. achievement 

glori-a ae 1f. glory, renown, fame 

Helori (locative) at Helorus 


immortal-is e everlasting, 
immortal 

ludibrio esse to be a laughing- 
stock/joke to X (dat.) [/iuidibrio 
is predicative dative from 
ludibri-um i 2n.] 

mentio mention-is 3f. mention 

met-us us 4m. fear 

moenia moen-ium 3n. pl. walls 

0 oh! (exclamation followed by 
acc.) 

penetro | I penetrate, reach into 

peruagor | dep. I rove freely 
about 


(In Verrem I 5.36.95-38.100) 


piratic-us a um (of a) pirate 

plurimum possum \ am very 
powerful 

pro! in the name of! 

Punic-us a um Punic, 
Carthaginian 

quorum (gen. pl. n.) ‘of which’ 

Siciliéns-is e Sicilian 

statuo 3 statui | decide, determine 

Syractis-ae drum 1f. pl. Syracuse 

Syacusis at Syracuse 

tot so many (indecl.) 

uidélicet presumably 

usque right up as far as 
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Learning vocabulary for 4E(iii) 


Nouns Verbs possum posse potui + adv. lam 
glori-a ae \f. glory, renown, fame = accedo 3 accessi accessum powerful, have power; (am 
mentio mention-is 3f. mention I approach, reach able, can) 

met-us us 4m. fear, terror commoror | dep. I delay, wait Others 

Adjectives cum (+ subj.) when; since; 

tot so many (indecl.) although; (+ abl. with) 


) 


42. Syractisindrum moenia 


Plundering art 


One of the first symptoms of a Roman admiration for Greek art was the plunder of statues and 
paintings from captured cities. The plunder of statues had already characterised the conquest of 
Etruria: cult-statues had been taken from the temples of Veii and Praeneste, and in 264 a Roman 
general took 2,000 statues from Volsinii. Such depredations were partly inspired by religious 
motives: the spoils were deposited as thank-offerings in temples. But, with the conquest of Greek 
cities, other motives began to prevail: a desire to beautify the city, a concern for self-advertisement 
on the part of the victorious generals, ultimately a genuine passion for Greek art. A turning-point was 
the capture, in 212 and 209, of Syracuse and Tarentum, the artistic capitals of Sicily and Magna 
Graecia, which started a huge flow of art-treasures to Rome. Further acquisitions followed the defeat 
of the Aetolians in 188, that of the Macedonians in 167, and, most spectacularly, the sack of Corinth 
by L. Mummius in 146. (World of Rome, 461) 
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Section 4: Provincial corruption: the Verres scandal 73-71 


Section 4F(i) 


There follow the final horrors perpetrated by Verres, which Cicero saves up for 
the climax of his speech. They involve innocent Roman citizens being put to 
death. Here Servilius, whose only crime was to complain a little too freely about 
Verres’ disgraceful behaviour, is publicly beaten — and dies. 


reliqua causa, iUdicés, quam nunc ago, non ad sociorum saliitem sed ad 

ciuium ROmanorum uitam et sanguinem pertinet. qua in-causa hortor 

uods, quibus loquor, hortor precorque ut operam diligentissimé détis, 

néue argiimenta exspectétis. nam, si uultis, facillimé toti Siciliae 

persuadébo ut testis sit. 260 


nam in foro Lilybaet ctuis Romanus, cui nomen C. Seruili6 erat, 
uirgis et uerberibus ante pedés Verris abiectus est. 


num potes negare, Verrés, té hoc fécisse? audé hoc primum negare, s1 

potes: ab omnibus Lilybaet uisum est, ab omnibus tota Sicilia auditum. 

dicd cluem ROmanum, cum 4 lictoribus tuis caesus esset, ante oculds tubs 265 
concidisse. at quam ob causam, di immortalés! 


Surely you cannot deny, Verres, that you did this? Dare first of all to deny this: it 
was witnessed by all the people of Lilybaeum, and heard about by all of Sicily. I 
say that a Roman citizen, when he had been beaten by your lictors, fell down 
before your eyes. But for what reason, in the name of the immortal gods! 


accidit~ut Seruilius loquerétur ltberius dé istius néquitia. quod isti cum 
nuntiatum esset, Seruilid imperauit ut Lilybaeum ueniret (accidit~ut 

Verrés Lilybaei adesset). Seruilius igitur, cum Verrés imperasset ut adiret, 
Lilybaeum uénit. 270 


(In Verrem II 5.53.139-54.141) 


(When Servilius arrived, Verres challenged him to prove that he [Verres] had 
been guilty of crime, and offered to set up a ‘court’ to hear the ‘case’. Servilius 
naturally refused, saying it was quite wrong to charge him in this way.) 


Faced with Servilius’ refusal to accept the ‘challenge’ and his insistence that he 
was innocent, Verres has him flogged till he agrees. 


quae cum Seruilius uehementer affirmasset, Verrés sex lictoribus 
imperauit ut eum circumsisterent multaque Orantem uerberibus 
caederent. dénique proximus Iictor, cui Sextio nomen erat, oculds 


Running vocabulary for 4F(i) 


Section 4F(i) 155 


abicio abicere abiéci abiectus | 
throw down 

accidit ut (+ subj.) it happened 
that 

adesset (impf. subj. of adsum 
adesse) ‘(he) was present’ 

adiret (impf. subj. of adeo adire) 
‘(to) come (sc. to him)’ ‘(that) 
he should come (sc. to him)’ 

ago 3 causam I plead a case, 
conduct a case before (+ dat.) 

argument-um i 2n. proof 

C. = Gaid: Gai-us i 2m. Gaius 

caederent (impf. subj. of caedo 3) 
‘(to) beat’, ‘(that) they should 
beat’ 

caus-a ae |f. case; reason 
(line 266) 

circumsisterent (impf. subj. of 
circumsisto 3) *(to) stand 
round’ ‘(that) they should 
stand round’ 


concido 3 concidi I fall down, 
collapse 

cui (nom. s. m.) ‘to whom’, 
‘whose’ 

deétis (pres. subj. of do) ‘(to) give’ 
‘(that) you (pl.) should give’ 

exspecteétis (pres. subj. of 
exspecto) ‘(not to) await’, 
‘(and that) you (pl.) should 
(not) await’ 

immortal-is e immortal 

liberius ‘too freely’ (comparative 
adverb of liber) 

lictor lictor-is 3m. magistrate’s 
attendant, lictor 

Lilybae-um i 2n. Lilybaeum 
(locative Lilybaei) 

loquereétur (impf. subj. of loquor 
3 dep.) ‘(he) talked’ 

néue ‘and (that X should) not...’ 

persuddeo 2 persudasi | persuade 
X (dat.) (to: ut + subj.; not to 
né + subj.) 


pertined (ad) 2 | am relevant (to) 

pes ped-is 3m. foot 

proxim-us a um nearest 

qua in causa (abl.) and in this case 

quibus (dat. pl. m.) ‘to whom’, 
“before whom’ 

salus salut-is 3f. safety 

sanguis sanguin-is 3m. blood 

Seruili-us i 2m. Servilius 

Sexti-us 12m. Sextius 

sit (pres. subj. of sum) ‘(to) be’ 
‘(that) it should be’ 

soci-us i 2m. ally 

testis test-is 3m. witness 

uehementer strongly 

ueniret (impf. subj. of uenio 4) 
‘(to) come’ ‘(that) he should 
come’ 

uerber uerber-is 3n. blow 

uirg-a ae \f. rod (symbol of a 
lictor’s authority when bound 
in a bundle, also called fascés) 

ut (+ subj.) ‘to...’, ‘that... 
should’ 


43. lictorés 


156 Section 4: Provincial corruption: the Verres scandal 73-71 


clamitanti tundere coepit. itaque ille, oculis sanguine complétis, 


concidit; nihilominus Verrés Sextium hortabatur ut iacenti 


275 


latera tunderet. quibus“modis tandem prope morienti persuasit ut 
respondéret néue tacéret. ille, cum ita respondisset ut Verrés uoluerat 
sémimortuus sublatus, breul tempore postea est mortuus. 


iste autem homo Venereus, adfluéns omni lepore et uenustate, dé bonis 


Seruili in aede Veneris argenteum Cupidinem posuit. sic etiam forttinis 


280 


hominum abutébatur ad nocturna udta cupiditatum suarum. 


But this man, a devotee of Venus, dripping with all charm and elegance, set up 
in the temple of Venus a silver Cupid from the goods of Servilius. For so did he 
abuse the fortunes of men for the nocturnal vows of his lusts. 


(In Verrem I 5.54.142) 


abitor 3 dep. (+ abl.) I misuse 

ad (+ acc.) for the purpose of, to 
fulfil (line 281) 

adfluo 3 I flow, drip 

argente-us a um (of) silver 

bon-a orum 2n. pl. goods 

clamitanti (dat. s. m. present 
participle of clamito 1) ‘to the 
disadvantage of him, as he 
kept shouting’: tr. ‘as he 
shouted’ 

comple6 2 compléui complétus 
I fill 

Cupido Cupidin-is 3m. (statue of) 
Cupid 


Grammar for 4F 


dé (+ abl.) from 


fortin -a ae \f. fortune 


iacenti (dat. s. m. present 
participle of iaceo 2) ‘to the 
disadvantage of him as he 
lay’: tr. ‘as he lay’ 

latus later-is 3n. side 

lepos lepor-is 3m. charm 

morienti (dat. s. m. present 
participle of morior 3/4 dep) 

nihilominus nevertheless 

nocturn-us a um night-time, 
nocturnal 

quibus modis (abl. pl. m.) ‘(and) 
by these means’ 


respondéret (impf. subj. of 
respondeo 2) ‘(to) reply’, 
‘(that) he should reply’ 

semimortu-us a um half-dead 

tacéret (impf. subj. of taced 2) 
‘(and not to) be silent’ ‘(and 
that) he should (not) be silent’ 

tunderet (impf. subj. of tundo 3) 
“(to) beat’ ‘(that) he should 
beat’ 

tundo 3 I beat 

uenustas uenustat-is 3f. elegance, 
desirability 

uot-um i 2n. vow 

Venere-us a um devoted to Venus 


present and imperfect 
subjunctives 
indirect commands 


accidit/perficio ut 
pres. part. as noun 


Learning vocabulary for 4F(i) 


dative and ablative of relative 
pronoun 


Nouns 

caus-a ae \f. cause; reason 

lictor lictor-is 3m. magistrate’s 
attendant, lictor 

pes ped-is 3m. foot 

salus salut-is 3f. safety 

sanguis sanguin-is 3m. blood 

testis test-is 3m. witness 

uerber uerber-is 3n. blow; whip 


Adjectives 
liber liber-a um free 
proxim-us a um nearest; next 


Verbs 

abicio 3/4 abiéci abiectus | throw 
down/away 

accidit 3 accidit (ut/ut non + 
subj.) it happens (that/that not) 

concido 3 concidi I fall, collapse; 
am killed 

persuddeo 2 persuasi persuasum 
I persuade X (dat.) (ut/né + 
subj. ‘that/that... not’, 
‘to... /not to’) 


Others 

ad (+ acc.) for the purpose of 

(towards; at) 

dé (+ abl.) from; down from 
(about, concerning) 

néue ‘and (that X should) 
not...’, ‘and not to’ 

uehementer strongly 

ut (+ subj.) ‘to...’, ‘that should’ 
(negative né ‘not to...’, 
‘that... should not’) 
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44. lautumiae 


A governor's staff 


The variety of treatment that the provinces received, with different systems of taxation and different 
patterns of jurisdiction, came about because the Roman Empire itself was not, at this stage, based on 
any imperial system. It was simply the aftermath of a series of military involvements, which had 
turned into longer-term commitments. The size of the governor's staff was really very small, if it is 
thought of as intended to administer a whole province. In addition to the staff, the governor might 
appoint military commanders at a lower level than his /égat?, known as praefecti; and he was 
accompanied by a group of assistants (scribes, attendants and, of course, his lictors). He also often 
took younger men, who might help with various tasks and at the same time gain some experience of 
Roman rule overseas, called comités (‘companions’). 

All these people, however, seem very few compared with the task of governing large areas like 
Sicily, or half of Spain, or the province of Asia (the Aegean coast of modern Turkey), with its 
numerous and highly sophisticated Greek cities. The answer is that they did not ‘govern’ these areas 
in the modern sense. They took no interest in or responsibility for the day-to-day life of the people 
there. That was the task of the local provincial communities themselves, who looked after the 
upkeep of the cities, raised local taxes and provided the courts which judged the ordinary cases 
between their own citizens. To a large extent, the work of a governor was still that of the commander 
of an occupying army, even if, as in the case of peaceful provinces like Sicily or Asia, the number of 
soldiers under his command was small. (World of Rome, 182) 
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Section 4: Provincial corruption: the Verres scandal 73-71 


Section 4F(ii) 


Cicero 8 final charge relates to Gavius from Consa who, escaping from Verres’ 
prison in the mines in Syracuse, was thought to complain a little too loudly. 


Gauius hic, quem dico, Consanus erat. ab isto in uincula Syraciisis 

coniectus erat, sed perfeécit ut clam é lautumiis profugeret, Messanamque 
perueniret. quo cum peru€nisset, loqui et quer coepit sé, cluem 

Romanum, in uincla coniectum esse; sé nunc ROmam itirum et Verrem 285 
délatirum. quem in nauem ingredientem, serui Verris retraxére. itaque 

Gaulus statim ad magistratum dédicitur. e0 ips6 dié, accidit ut Verrés 
Messanam ueniret. quo cum u€nisset, imperauit ut rés tota sibi déferrétur. 


serul igitur détulérunt Gauium, ctuem Romanum, questum esse sé 

Syracisis in uinculis fuisse; quem iam ingredientem in nauem et Verri 290 
minitantem 4a sé retractum esse. Verrés, scelere et furore inflammatus, in 

forum uénit; ardébant oculi, toto ex ore crudélitas eminébat. 


Therefore the slaves reported that Gavius, a Roman citizen, had complained 
that he had been in chains in Syracuse; as he was returning to his ship and 
threatening Verres, he had been dragged back by the man. Verres, inflamed with 
criminality and madness, came into the forum; his eyes were ablaze, and cruelty 
stood out from his whole visage. 


in forum ingressus, repente imperat ut Gauius medio in ford ntidétur et 
déligétur et caedatur. cum ille miser sé ctuem ROmanum esse clamaret, et 
Licium Raecium equitem ROmanum cognitorem nominaret, tum isteeum 295 
4 Sertorio in Siciliam missum esse dicit. deinde imperat seruis ut 

hominem niudent, déligent, caedant. quae cum iste imperauisset, serul ita 
fécére, et accidit ut medio in ford Messanae uirgis caederétur ciuis 

Romanus, itidicés, et nulla alia uOx illtus miseri audirétur nisi haec — ‘ctuis 
Romanus sum.’ quibus~uerbis Usus, persuasitne Gauius Verri, a quo tam 300 
atrociter caedébatur, ut sibi parceret néue caederet? minimé, itdicés. is 

enim perfécit ut non modo caederétur, sed etiam crux (crux! inquam) illt 
miserO compararétur. in crucem ausus est Verrés hominem agere qui sé 

ctuem ROmanum esse dicébat. 


(In Verrem II 5.61.160-62.162) 


Running vocabulary for 4F(ii) 


a quo (abl. s. m.) by whom audiretur (impf. subj. pass. of caedatur (pres. subj. pass. of 
ago 3 I drive audio 4) ‘(it) was heard’ caedo 3) ‘should be beaten’ 
ardeo 2 I blaze caedant (pres. subj. of caedo 3) caederet (impf. subj. of caedé 3) 
atrociter appallingly ‘(to) beat’ ‘(that) they should ‘(not to) beat’ ‘(that) he 


beat’ should (not) beat’ 


caederétur (impf. subj. pass, of 
caedo 3) ‘(he) was beaten’ 

clamaret (impf. subj. of clamo 1) 
‘(he) was shouting’ 

cognitor cognitor-is 3m. one who 
would know him, a referee 

compararétur (impf. subj. pass. of 
comparo 1) ‘(it) was 
obtained/prepared’ 

Consan-us a um from Consa [see 
map 1] 

crideélitas crudélitat-is 3f. cruelty 

crux cruc-is 3f. cross 

délatirum sc. esse 

deferrétur (impf. subj. pass. of 
défero déferre) ‘(it) should be 
reported’ 

déligent (pres. subj. of déligé 1) 
‘(that) they should bind’ ‘(to) 
bind’ 

déligétur (pres. subj. pass. of 
deéligo 1) ‘(that) he should be 
bound’ 

émineo 2 | project, stand out 


eques equit-is 3m. ‘knight’ 
(Roman business class) 

furor furor-is 3m. rage, fury 

Gaui-us 1 2m. Gavius 

iturum sc. esse 

lautumi-ae arum (f. pl. stone 
quarries (see Illustration 44 
p. 157) 

Litci-us Raeci-us 12m. Lucius 
Raecius (a Roman eques) 

medi-us a um middle (of) 

Messdan-a ae \f. Messana (city on 
east coast of Sicily) 

minitor 1 dep. I threaten (+ dat.) 

modo only 

nominaret (impf. subj. of nomino 
1) ‘(he) was naming’ 

nudent (pres. subj. of niidd 1) ‘(to) 
strip’ ‘(that) they should strip’ 

nudeétur (pres. subj. pass. of niidd 
1) ‘(that) he should be 
stripped’ 

os Or-is 3n. face 


Learning vocabulary for 4F(ii) 


Section 4F(ii) 159 


parceret (impf. subj. of parco 3) 
‘(to) spare’ ‘(that) he should 
spare’ 

perficio 3/4 perféci ut + subj. I 
bring it about that 

perueniret (impf. subj. of 
peruenio 4) ‘arrived’ 

profugeret (impf. subj. of profugid 
3/4) ‘he escaped’ 

queror 3 dep. questus | complain 

quibus (abl. pl. n.) uerbis ‘and 
these words’ (object of asus) 

retraho 3 retraxi retractus | drag 
back 

Sertori-us i 2m. Sertorius 
(opponent of Sulla [the former 
dictator] who led resistance to 
the regime from Spain and 
attracted Romans and local 
Spaniards to his cause) 

Syrdctsis at Syracuse 

ueniret (impf. subj. of uenid 4) 
‘(he) came’ 

uinc(u)l-um i 2n. chain, bond 

uirg-a ae \f. rod 


Nouns 

furor furor-is 3m. rage, fury; 
madness 

Os or-is 3n. face; mouth 

uinc(u)l-um i 2n. chain, bond 


Adjectives 
medi-us a um middle (of) 


Civis Romanus sum 


Verbs 

ago 3 égi actus | drive, lead, direct 
(do, act) 

nudo | I strip 

perficid 3/4 perfeci perfectus ut/ut 
non (+ subj.) I bring it about 
that/that not (finish, complete, 
carry out) 


profugié 3/4 profiigi | escape, flee 
away 


Others 

modo only (now) 

non modo... sed etiam not 
only... but also (also non 
solum... sed etiam) 


Paul, the early Christian missionary, was arrested by the Roman authorities in Jerusalem in, perhaps, 
AD 58, because his presence had caused his opponents to riot against him. The commander of the 
Roman garrison ordered Paul to be detained and flogged: ‘But when they tied him up for the lash, 
Paul said to the centurion who was standing there, “Can you legally flog a man who is a Roman 
citizen, and moreover has not been found guilty?” When the centurion heard this, he went and 
reported it to the commandant. “What do you mean to do?” he said. “This man is a Roman citizen.” 
The commandant came to Paul. “Tell me, are you a Roman citizen?” he asked. “Yes”, said he. The 
commandant rejoined, “It cost me a large sum to acquire this citizenship.” Paul said, “But it was 
mine by birth.”” (Acts of the Apostles 22.25ff.) (World of Rome, 1) 


160 


Section 4: Provincial corruption: the Verres scandal 73-71 
Section 4G(i) 


Cicero wonders what Verres’ father 


He points out the unique protection 
afforded by the claim to be a Roman 
citizen, which Verres has abused — 
and thus closed the world to Roman 
travellers, who have relied upon it. 


45. hoc tened, hic haere, itidicés 


si pater ipse Verris nunc adesset et si nunc itdicaret, per deds immortialis, 
quid facere posset? quid diceret? si audiret 4 té ciuis ROmanOs secur 
percuss6s, 4 té archipiratam liberatum, propter tuam neglegentiam 
classem ROmanam captam atque incénsam, 4 té dénique Gauium in 
crucem actum, possés ab e6 ueniam petere, possés ut tibi ignosceret 
postulare? 6 nomen dulce libertatis! 6 its eximium nostrae ciuitatis! 
acciditne ut ciuis ROmanus in prouincia populi Romani ab ed qui praetor 
esset in ford uirgis caederétur? quid? in crucem tii agere ausus es eum qui 
sé cluem Romanum esse diceret? at~™enim Gauium speculatorem fuisse 
dicis et clamitasse sé cluem ROmanum esse quod moram mortt quaereret. 
hoc ti, Verrés, dicis, hoc ti confitéris, illum clamitasse sé cruem 
Romanum esse, hoc tened, hic haered, iiidicés, hoc sum contentus ino, 
omittd ac neglegd cétera, ctuem ROmanum sé esse dicébat. si tt, Verrés, 
apud Persas aut in extréma India ad supplicium ducaris, quid aliud clamés 
nisi té cluem esse ROmanum? si cluem té esse ROmanum dics, nonne 
putés té aut effugium aut moram mortis asseciitirum? hominés tenués, 
obsctir6 loco nati, nauigant, adeunt ad ea loca quae numquam antea 
uldérunt, arbitrati sé titds fore et hanc rem sibi praesidio futtram. nam sic 
opinantur: ‘si ad loca numquam antea 4 nobis uisa nauigauerimus, titi 
erimus, quod ciués sumus Romani. si ad finis orbis terrarum adierimus, 
ciuitas Romana n6s proteget.’ st tollas hanc spem, si tollas hoc praesidium 
ciuibus Romanis, si constituas nihil esse opis in hac udce ‘ciuis Romanus 
sum’, iam omnis prouincias, iam omnia régna, iam omnis liberas ciuitatés, 
iam omnem orbem terrarum cluibus Romanis praecltdas. 


(In Verrem II 5.63.163-65. 


would say if he were judging the case. 


305 


310 


315 


320 


325 


168) 


Section 4G(i) 161 


Running vocabulary for 4G(i) 


actum [understand esse: perf. inf. 
pass. of ago 3] 

adesset ‘(he) were present’ (impf. 
subj. of adsum adesse) 

adierimus we go to (lit: we shall 
have gone to: future perfect of 
adeo adire) 

anted before (adv.) 

assecuturum [understand esse: 
fut. inf.] 

assequor 3 assecitus | achieve, 
gain 

archipirat-a ae \m. chief pirate 

at enim ‘but, one may object’ 

audiret ‘he were hearing’ (impf. 
subj. of audio 4) 

captam [understand esse: perf. 
inf. pass.] 

ciuitas ciuitat-is 3f. state, 
citizenship 

clamés ‘would you shout’ (pres. 
subj. of clamo 1) 

clamito 1 I keep on shouting 

confiteor 2 dep. I confess, 
acknowledge 

constituds ‘you (s.) were to 
decide’ (pres. subj. of 
constitud 3) 

content-us a um happy, satisfied 

crux cruc-is 3f. cross 

dicds ‘you (s.) were to say’ (pres. 
subj. of dicd 3) 


Note 


diceret ‘would he be saying’ 
(impf. subj. of dicdé 3) 

dicaris ‘(you) (s.) were to be led’ 
(pres. subj. pass. of diicé 3) 

dulc-is e sweet 

effugi-um i 2n. escape 

eximi-us a um excellent 

extrém-us a um farthest 

fin-és fin-ium 3m.pl. boundary 

futuram [understand esse: fut. inf.] 

Gaui-us i 2m. Gavius 

haereo 2 | stick 

ignosco 3 (+ dat.) I forgive 

immortal-is e immortal 

incénsam [understand esse: perf. 
inf. pass.] 

Indi-a ae \f. India 

iudicaret ‘he were judging’ (impf. 
subj. of iiidicd 1) 

liberatum [understand esse; perf. 
inf. pass.] 

libertas libertat-is 3f. freedom 

mor-a ae 1f. delay 

nduigduerimus we sail (lit: we 
shall have sailed: future 
perfect of nauigo 1) 

neglegenti-a ae 1f. carelessness 

0 oh! [exclamation] 

obscur-us a um undistinguished, 
mean 

omitto 3 I pass over 

ops op-is 3f. help 


orbis (orb-is 3m.) terrarum the 
world 

per (4+ acc.) in the name of 

percussos [understand esse: perf. 
inf. pass.] 

Pers-ae drum \m. pl. the Persians 

peto 3 I seek 

posses? ‘would you (s.) be able?’ 
(impf. subj. of possum posse) 

posset? ‘would he be able?’ 
(impf. subj. of possum posse) 

praeclidas ‘you (s.) would shut 
off (pres. subj. of praecliido 
3) 

praesidi-um i 2n. protection, 
defence [praesidio predicative 
dat., lit. “for a protection’ ] 

putes ‘you (s.) would think’ (pres. 
subj. of puto 1) 

quaeré 3 I seek, look for 

speculator speculdtor-is 3m. spy 

supplici-um i 2n. punishment 

tenu-is e small, humble 

tollas ‘you (s.) were to remove’ 
(pres. subj. of tolld 3) 

tiit-us a um safe 

ueni-a ae \f. pardon 

uirg-a ae 1f. lictor’s rod 


lines 312-13. eum qui... diceret ‘the sort of person who said’ (see 145.1). 


Grammar for 4G 


future perfects 
uses of subjunctives 
(conditionals, relatives, 


cum, quamuis, reported 
speech) 


infinitives without esse 


Learning vocabulary for 4G(i) 


Nouns 

libertas libertat-is 3f. freedom, 
liberty 

mor-a ae 1f. delay 

neglegenti-a ae 1f. carelessness 

praesidi-um i 2n. protection, 
defence, guard 


Adjectives 
immortal-is e immortal 
tut-us a um safe 


Verbs 

clamito | I keep on shouting 
(= clamo + it-) 

confiteor 2 dep. confessus 1 
confess, acknowledge 

ignosco 3 (+ dat.) ignoui ignodtum 
I forgive 

peto 3 petiui petitus 1 seek, beg 

quaero 3 quaesiui quaesitus I 
seek, look for; ask 


Others 

antea before (adv.: cf. ante) 

per (+ acc.) in the name of 
(through, by) 


162 Section 4: Provincial corruption: the Verres scandal 73-71 


Section 4G(ii) 


Cicero asks why Verres did not consult Raecius, and gives a sarcastic picture of 
what Verres’ response would have been to each of Raecius’ two possible replies. 
Verres has been an enemy to the whole civilised Roman world: his crime is 
indescribable, and would move even the dumb beasts to pity. 


quid? cum Gauius Licium Raecium equitem Romanum qui tum in 


Sicilia erat ut cognitorem nominaret, cir litteras ad eum non misisti? st 


330 


Raecius cognosceret hominem, aliquid dé summ6 supplici6 remitterés; 
Si ignoraret, tum, si ita tibi uidérétur, nouum is cOnstituerés, et eum 
qui cognitOrem non daret, quamuis ciuis Romanus esset, in crucem 


tollerés. 


sed quid ego plira dé Gauio? non solum Gauio tum fuisti infestus, 


335 


Verrés, sed etiam nomini, generi, itrt populi Romani hostis; non illt 
homini, sed causae commini libertatis inimicus fuisti. nam facinus est 
uincire cluem RO6manum, scelus uerberare, prope parricidium necare: 
quid dicam in crucem tollere? uerb6 satis dignd tam nefaria rés 


appellari nullo modo potest. st haec non ad ciuis ROman6s, si non ad 


340 


aliqu6s amicOs nostrae ciuitatis, si non ad hominés, sed ad béstias 
conqueri et déplorare uellem, tamen omnia mita atque inanima 
commouérentur. nisi Verrem pintueritis, iudicés, ciuitas Romana 
udx nihili erit. nisi hominis istius inaudita atque singularia facinora 
damnaueritis, nemo usquam tutus erit. 


Running vocabulary for 4G(ii) 


345 
(In Verrem II 5.65.168—-67.171) 


appello \ {call 

bésti-a ae 1f. beast 

caus-a ae \f. cause 

ciuitas ciuitat-is 3f. state 

cognitor cognitor-is 3m. one who 
would support (him), referee 

cognosceret ‘(he) had recognised’ 
(impf. subj. of cogndscé 3) 

commoueérentur ‘(they) would be 
moved’ (impf. subj. of 
commoueo 2) 

commun-is e common 

constituerés ‘you would have 
established’ (impf. subj. of 
constitud 3) 

conqueror 3 dep. | complain of 

crux cruc-is 3f. cross 

damnaueritis you (pl.) condemn 
(lit: you shall have 
condemned, future perfect of 
damno | I condemn) 


déploro | 1 denounce 

dicam (line 339) ‘should I say’ 
(pres. subj. of dicd) 

dign-us a um worthy 

eques equit-is 3m. ‘knight’ 
(member of Roman business 
class) 

Gaui-us 1 2m. Gavius 

ignoraret ‘he had not known’, ‘he 
had been unacquainted with’ 
(impf. subj. of ignord 1) 

inanim-us a um inanimate 

inaudit-us a um unheard of 

infest-us a um hateful, hostile 

inimic-us a um hostile, enemy 

Lici-us 1 2m. Lucius 

mut-us a um mute, dumb 

nomino | I name 

parricidi-um i 2n. parricide; 
treason 


puniueritis you (pl.) punish (lit. 
you shall have punished: 
future perfect of punio 4 1 
punish) 

quamuis (+ subj.) although 

Raeci-us i 2m. Raecius 

remitterés ‘you would have 
remitted’ X (acc.) from Y 
(dé + abl.) (impf. subj. of 
remitto 3) 

singular-is e peculiar (sc. to 
Verres), remarkable 

supplici-um i 2n. punishment; 
summum supplicium the death 
penalty 

tollerés ‘you would have lifted’ 
(impf. subj. of tolld 3) 

uellem ‘I were wishing’ (impf. 
subj. of wold uelle) 

uidéreétur ‘it had seemed right’ 
(impf. subj. pass. of uided 2) 


Section 4G(ii) 163 


Notes 


lines 332-3 eum qui... n6n daret ‘the sort of the person who did not give’ (see 145.1) 
line 335 sed quid ego plara dé Gaui6? sc. dicam (pres. subj.); tr. ‘But why should | say more...’ 


Learning vocabulary for 4G(ii) 


Nouns supplici-um 7 2n. punishment; Adjectives 
caus-a ae \f. cause (case; reason) summum supplicium the death —inimic-us a um hostile, enemy 
ciuitas ciuitat-is 3f. state penalty 


eques equit-is 3m. ‘knight’ 
(member of Roman business 
class; horseman; pl. cavalry) 


46. Cicero 


164 


Section 4: Provincial corruption: the Verres scandal 73-71 


Section 4H 


Cicero's peroration returns to the crimes Verres committed against the gods and 
their statues. In a direct appeal to the deities affected by his depredations, the 
orator lists the series of thefts and calls upon the gods to direct the minds of the 


judges to producing a result which fits the heinousness of the crime. 


dénique ad Verrem rede et ad scelera, quae contra deds commisit. nam 
sanctissimum et pulcherrimum simulacrum tuum, Iuppiter Optime 
Maxime, iste Syracisis sustulit, ut domi suae tenéret, omni religione 
réiecta. duo fana tua, ano Régina, Idem iste omnibus donis nidauit, ut sé 
ditaret, domum suam Ornaret. té, Minerua, ita expilauit, ut Athénis et 
Syracisis é religidsissimis templis aurl grande pondus auferret. udsque, 
Latona et Apollo et Diana, sic iste spréuit, ut Deli fanum nocturnd 
latrocinio compilaret, némine obstante. etiam té, Diana, spoliauit, cuius 
simulacrum sanctissimum Segestae tollendumet-asportandum curauit. 
nam furés suds Segestam misit, qui templum tuum compilarent. té, 
Mercuri, tantum déspexit, ut imaginem tuam in dom6 et priuata palaestra 
poneret. té, Herculés, tam arroganter iste contempsit, ut Agrigenti seruds 
Instrueret, qui simulacrum tuum conuellere suis sédibus et auferre 
conarentur. téque, sanctissima mater Idaea, augustissim6 in templd sic 
spoliatam reliquit, ut nihil maneat, nihil exstet. teque, Cerés et Libera, iste 
unus sic polluit et uiolauit, ut simulacrum Cereris inum, quod 4 uiro aspict 
fas non est, sacrario Catinae conuellendum auferendumque’ ciraret, 
alterum autem, quod tale erat ut non htimana mani factum uidérétur, 
Henna ex sua séde ac dom6 tolleret. 


impl6ro atque obtestor uds deds deasque omnis, quérum templis iste, 
furdre motus, bellum sacrilegum indixit, ut itidicés eandem mentem 
habére cOgatis ad“itidicandam™causam, quam in-suscipienda causa ego 
ad-socios défendendos, et ad“dignitatem' rei publicae 7 retinendam. uds 
igitur precor, itidicés, ut C. Verrem exitus, uita et factis dignus, uestro 
iudiciO cOnsequatur. 


Running vocabulary for 4H 


350 


355 


360 


365 


370 


ad dignitatem .. . retinendam to Agrigent-um i 2n. Agrigentum Catin-a ae 1f. Catina (= Catania) 
maintain the dignity (Acragas) (locative Agrigenti) | Cerés Cereris 3f. Ceres (goddess 
ad itidicandam causam for Apollo Apollin-is 3m. Apollo of agriculture) 


judging the case arroganter arrogantly cog-0 3 coégi coactus | force, 


ad Siciliam protegendam to aspici-6 3/4 aspexi aspectus I compel 
protect Sicily look upon committ-6 3 commisi commissus | 
ad socids défendendos to defend asport-o | I carry off commit 


our allies 


Athén-ae drum 1f. pl. Athens compil-6 | I despoil, rob 
august-us a um august, venerated 


consequ-or 3 dep. conseciitus I 
catch up with 

contra (+ acc.) against 

contemn-6 3 contempsi 
contemptus | show contempt 
for 

conuellendum auferendumque 
curaret (he) saw to the tearing 
down and carrying off of (sc. 
the statue) 

conuell-o 3 conuelli conuulsus 1 
tear away 

cur-o | I see to the —ing 
(gerundive) of 

Deél-os i 2f. (the island of) Delos 

déspici-6 3/4 déspexi déspectus | 
despise, look down on 

Didn-a ae \f. Diana (= Artemis, 
goddess of hunting) 

dignitas dignitat-is 3f. dignity; 
distinction, position; honour; 
rank; high office 

dign-us a um (+ abl.) worthy (of) 

dit-6 1 | enrich 

don-um 7 2n. gift, offering 

exit-us us 4m. outcome 

expil-o 1 I despoil, rob 

exst-0 | exstiti exstatum | exist, 
am extant 

fact-um i 2n. deed; fact (line 370; 
compare and contrast factum 
line 363) 

fas n. indecl. right 

grand-is e large 

Henn-a ae \f. Enna 

Hercul-és is 3m. Hercules 


Grammar for 4H 


hiiman-us a um human 

ideo for this reason 

imago imdgin-is 3f. image, statue 

imploro | 1 beg 

in suscipienda causa In 
undertaking the case 

indic-6 3 indixi indictus | declare 
X (acc.) on Y (dat.) 

instru-o 3 instruxi instructus 1 
draw up, prepare 

Laton-a ae 1f. Leto (mother of 
Artemis and Apollo) 

latrocini-um 7 2n. robbery 

Liber-a ae 1f. Libera (Italian 
goddess of agriculture, 
sometimes identified with 
Proserpina or Ariadne) 

mater Idaea mdtr-is Idae-ae 3f. + 
1f. adj. Mother of Mount Ida 
(= Cybele) 

nocturn-us a um night-time, 
nocturnal 

obtestor | dep. I call to witness 

orn-o | Tadorn 

palaestr-a ae If. 
wrestling-ground, palaestra 

pollu-6 3 pollui pollitus | pollute, 
defile 

pondus ponder-is 3n. weight 

priudt-us a um private 

qui (+ subj.) in order to (lit. ‘who 
would... ’, i.e. with a view to 
him...) (lines 355, 358) 

régin-a ae \f. queen 

réici-0 3/4 réiéci réiectus I 
discard, renounce 
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religio religion-is 3f. sense of 
reverence, religious scruples 

rés publica rei piblicae 5f. + 1f. 
republic, state 

sacrari-um i 2n. shrine 

sacrileg-us a um sacrilegious, 
impious 

sdnct-us aum holy 

séd-és is 3f. base, foundation 

Segest-a ae \f. Segesta (locative 
Segestae) 

soci-us i 2m. ally 

spern-o 3 spréui sprétus | disdain 

spoli-6 | I strip 

suscipi-6 3/4 suscépi susceptus 1 
undertake 

Syracus-ae arum 1f. pl. Syracuse 

tal-is e of such a kind 

tantum so much 

tollendum et asportandum curdauit 
saw to the lifting and carrying 
off of (sc. the statue) 

uiol-6 | I violate 

ut (+ subj. after ita, sic, tantum, 
tam, talis) so that, with the 
result that (lines 350, 352, 
356, 357, 360, 361, 363) 
[remember that wt (+ subj.) 
after words expressing 
command, requests or prayer 
means ‘to’] 

ut (+ subj.) in order to/that (lines 
348, 349) [remember that ut 
(+ subj.) after words 
expressing command, requests 
or prayer means ‘to’] 


result and purpose clauses 


Learning vocabulary for 4H 


gerundives 


Nouns 

dignitas dignitat-is 3f. dignity; 
distinction, position; honour; 
rank; high office 

don-um 7 2n. gift, offering 

fact-um i 2n. deed 

fas n. indecl. right 

régin-a ae \f. queen 

imago imagin-is 3f. image, statue 
(appearance, ghost, idea) 

religio religion-is 3f. sense of 
reverence, religious scruples 

rés publica rei publicae 5f. + 1f. 
republic, state 


séd-és is 3f. base, foundation 
soci-us i 2m. ally, friend 


Adjectives 

dign-us a um worthy, (+ abl.) 
worthy (of) 

hiuman-us a um human 

sanct-us a um holy 

tal-is e of such a kind 


Verbs 

aspici-6 3/4 aspexi aspectus 
I look upon 

cog-0 3 coégi coactus | force, 
compel, gather 


committ-6 3 commisi commissus 
I commit 
conuell-6 3 conuelli conuulsus 
I tear away 
cur-0o | I see to the —ing of X 
(acc.) (look after, care for) 
instru-0 3 instruxi instructus 
I draw up, prepare, equip 
suscipi-6 3/4 suscépi susceptus 
I undertake 


Others 
contra (+ acc.) against 


Section 5 The conspiracy of Catiline in Rome 64-62 


The Roman Republic (rés publica) traditionally began in 509 (see Introduction 
p. 1). The Republic lasted until the dictatorship of Julius Caesar (46-44). In 
that time, Rome rose from obscurity to undisputed domination of the whole 
Mediterranean. 

By the first century power resided with the highest ranks (6rdinés) in Roman 
society, the senators (sendatorés or patrés conscripti), recruited indirectly by pop- 
ular election via the censors, and the equités (‘knights’) who qualified for their 
rank by wealth. 

The Republic was governed by its annually elected officers of state (mag- 
istratus). For the aspiring politician the first rung on the cursus hondrum (‘course 
of public office’ or ‘race of honours’) was to be elected guaestor (minimum 
age 30), then praetor (minimum age 39) and finally, with luck, one of the two 
consuls (consulés) (minimum age 42). Along the way it might suit him to hold 
one or more of the other posts available, such as tribune of the plebs (tribunus 
plebis) or aedile (aedilis). During their year of office, the consuls were virtual 
rulers of Rome (see pp. 122-3). The power which they and provincial governors 
wielded was called imperium. All magistrates worked in conjunction with the 
senate (senatus), an advisory body which consisted of all ex-magistrates. 

The pursuit of prestige (gloria) and status (dignitas) was the aim of the ambi- 
tious Roman. To this end, he assiduously cultivated political alliances (amicitiae) 
and personal dependants who could be relied upon to help him (his clientés — 
‘clients’) and whom he could help in turn in his role as their patronus. The race 
to the top was fiercely competitive. While twenty quaestors were elected every 
year, there were only two consuls. In the chase for the tiny number of consul- 
ships, nobilés (‘nobles’ — men from families which had previously produced a 
consul) constantly claimed a distinct advantage. Men from families which had 
produced only lower-ranking magistrates in the past would find it more difficult, 
while those, like Cicero, whose families had never before held any office, would 
have to overcome that disadvantage to win any of the lower magistracies and only 
rarely would succeed in getting as far as the consulship. A man from either of 
these two backgrounds could be described as a nouus homo (‘new man’). 

Lucius Sergius Catilina, a noble, was following the normal cursus honorum. 
Praetor in 68, then governor in Africa in 67, he planned to stand for the consulship 
in 66, but was charged with extortion (see p. 124). Cicero toyed with the idea of 
defending him. Finally, acquitted, Catiline stood in 64 for the consulship of 63. For 
whatever reason — possibly his shady past, possibly prejudice created against him 
by Cicero — the nobles withdrew their support and Cicero was elected, although 
he was a nouus homo (a fact of which Cicero constantly boasted, together with 
the fact that he became consul sud anno, ‘in his year’, i.e. at the youngest possible 
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age for becoming consul). This incident and its aftermath are the subjects of the 
next section. 


Gaius Sallustius Crispus the historian 


Sallust wrote his history of the Catilinarian conspiracy between 44 (the death of 
Caesar) and 35 (his own death). Among his Latin sources, some perhaps at first 
hand, others written, he probably relied heavily upon Cicero, who had published 
his own speeches against Catiline in 60. The two writers were both noui hominés 
and had in common a loathing for Catiline, whom they portray as the archetypal 
villain. But their motives were different. In 63-62 Cicero must have felt it to his 
advantage to make as much of the conspiracy as possible, so that he could be 
portrayed (and portray himself) as the saviour of his country. Sallust is without 
this personal political bias. Like most Roman historians after him, Sallust was 
interested in reflecting upon the lessons which the past could offer and particularly 
on the way society had degenerated to its contemporary level. This approach often 
leads him into inaccuracies about the chronology of events, which are often, it 
seems, almost secondary to the main aim. His analyses of Roman decadence are, 
however, of great interest. Like the reflections of the poet Virgil, they spring from 
the experience of the disastrous civil wars of the 40s and early 30s. In the text, 
you will find that we follow the main line of the story. But it is worth your while 
reading in translation some of the more philosophical passages. S. A. Handford’s 
Penguin translation is handiest for this purpose. 

The strong moral line which Sallust takes about the corruption of Roman 
society appealed greatly to St Augustine, who called him ‘an historian noted for 
his truthfulness’. Indeed, ‘moral truthfulness’ of this kind abounds in Roman 
literature and ensured its survival in the Christian world. The story of Catiline 
itself has also fascinated later authors. Ben Jonson (1573-1637), a contemporary 
of Shakespeare, first produced his play Catiline in 1611, the year the King James 
Bible (the so-called ‘Authorised Version’) was published. Like Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar and Coriolanus, it is an example of Roman historical drama. But 
whereas Shakespeare used translations as his sources (North’s Plutarch for these 
plays), it is clear that Jonson knew and used his sources at first hand. 


Note on sources 


References are given at the end of each section to Sallust’s original text, although 
the passages still contain much which has been adapted or inserted. 


Reference list of characters 


NB Most Roman citizens had three names, a praenOmen ‘forename’, a nomen 
“gens (tribe) name’ and a cognomen ‘family name’. There was a limited number of 
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praenomina, which were abbreviated to initials, as in English. Thus P. = Piblius, 
C. = Gaius, L. = Lucius, Q. = Quintus, T. = Titus, M. = Marcus. The name 
used in the Latin text is here printed in capitals. 


A Conspirators 


Liicius Sergius CATILINA Noble and sendtor; praetor 68; governor of 
Africa 67-66; candidate for consulship in 
64 and 63; leader of the conspiracy. 

P. Cornélius LENTULUS Sura — sendtor; he had risen to the consulship, but 
had been thrown out of the senate in 70 BC. 
He made a comeback and was praetor in 63; 
chief conspirator at Rome after Catiline’s 
departure. 

P. GABINIUS Capité eques; used by Lentulus as an intermediary 
with the Allobroges; in the plot to take 
over Rome, he and Statilius were to start 
fires. 

C. Cornélius CETHEGUS senator; bloodthirsty and impatient; in the 
plot to take over Rome, he was sent to kill 
Cicero. 

L. STATILIUS eques; in the plot to take over Rome, he and 
Gabinius were to start fires. 

L. CASSIUS Longinus senator; only major conspirator not to give 
incriminating oath to the Allobroges. 

L. Calpurnius BESTIA senator; tribune of the plebs 62; in the plot to 
take over Rome, his speech to an assembly, in 
which he was to complain of Cicero’s 
measures, was to be the signal for action. 


C. MANLIUS Catiline’s chief lieutenant; leading an army of 
debtors in Etruria. 

C.CORNELIUS eques; with Vargunteius, involved in a foiled 
plot to kill Cicero. 

L. VARGUNTEIUS senator; with C. Cornelius, involved in a 
foiled plot to kill Cicero. 

P. UMBRENUS Former businessman in Gaul; tried to induce 
Allobroges to join the conspiracy. 

FAESULANUS Unknown soldier from Faesulae; in charge of 
Catiline’s left wing in the final battle. 

SEMPRONIA Wife of Decimus Iunius Brutus (consul 77); 


mother of D. Brutus, one of Caesar’s 
assassins in 44; along with several other 
noblewomen involved in the conspiracy. 
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B Informers against the conspirators 


FULVIA 


Q. CURIUS 


ALLOBROGES 


T. VOLTURCIUS 


Lover of Q. Curius; induced him to betray the 
conspiracy. 

Ex-sendtor (removed by the censors for 
immoral behaviour); lover of Fulvia; betrayed 
the conspiracy. 

Ambassadors from this Gallic tribe, whose 
territory was in Gallia Transalpina (see map 
p. 209); in Rome to make a complaint to the 
senate of extortion by Roman officials; 
Lentulus used P. Umbrenus to induce them to 
join the conspiracy, but instead they extracted 
damning evidence and betrayed the plot. 
From Croton, a coastal town in southern Italy; 
sent by Lentulus with the Allobroges to 
Catiline, bearing a letter and verbal 
instructions; captured at the Mulvian bridge, 
he gave information against the conspirators. 


C Roman authorities and their supporters 


Marcus Tullius CICERO 


C. ANTONIUS 


Q. Caecilius METELLUS 
CELER 
M. PETREIUS 


Q. FABIUS SANGA 


L. Valerius FLACCUS 


M. Porcius CATO 


consul 63 (a nouus homo); chief architect of 
the conspiracy’s failure. 

consul with Cicero in 63; handed over 
command to Petreius in the final battle 
because of gout. 

praetor 63; sent to Picenum to keep the peace; 
cut off Catiline’s retreat to Gaul. 

A légatus under the command of C. Antonius 
in Etruria; commanded the army in the final 
battle against Catiline. 

patronus of the Allobroges; used by them as 
an intermediary with Cicero in the betrayal of 
the plot. 

praetor 63; one of the praetorés in charge of 
the operation at the Mulvian bridge, where the 
letter from Lentulus to Catiline was captured 
along with Volturcius. 

Tribune of the plebs 62; his firm advocacy of 
the death penalty for the conspirators won the 
day. 
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Sallust's introduction to Catiline 


Sallust introduces us to Catiline, outlines his character and shady past, and 
relates the early history of the conspiracy: 


In writing about Catiline’s conspiracy I will try to be as brief and accurate as I 
can. It is an affair which I regard as particularly memorable because of the 
unprecedented nature of the crime and of the danger it caused. Before I begin 
my narrative I must say a few words about the character of the man himself. 
Lucius Catiline was born of an aristocratic family. He had enormous mental and 
physical energy, but his character was evil and depraved. Even when quite 
young he enjoyed internal wars, murder, robbery, and civil strife, and in these he 
spent his early manhood. Physically he could endure hunger, cold, and lack of 
sleep to an incredible degree. He was reckless, cunning, devious, and capable of 
any kind of pretence or dissimulation; he hankered after other people’s property 
and was lavish with his own; his passions were violent, he had a ready enough 
tongue but little sense. His desires were immoderate and always directed to the 
extravagant, the incredible and what was out of reach. 


47. Sulla 


After the period of Sulla’s dominance he was taken with an overwhelming 
ambition to get his hands on public affairs, and provided he could do so was 
careless of the means to be used. His fierce ambition was continually stirred by 
his poverty and sense of guilt, both of which he had fed by the practices of 
which I have spoken. He was driven on also by the corruption of public morals, 
which were being disturbed by the two complementary evils of extravagance 
and meanness. 


(Catilinae conitiratid 4—5.8) 


In a city so large and so corrupt Catiline found it very easy to surround himself 
with a gang given to every vice and crime. There were shameless gluttons and 
gamblers who had wasted their family fortunes on gaming or on their stomachs 
or on sex; there were those convicted of murder or sacrilege, or fearing 
conviction for other crimes committed; there were those who relied for their 
support on hand and tongue prepared to commit perjury or shed their fellows’ 
blood; there were in a word all those haunted by disgrace, poverty or bad 
conscience. To Catiline they were all close friends. And any innocent man who 
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happened to become friendly with him was easily assimilated to the rest by the 
attraction which regular contact brought. But it was chiefly the familiarity with 
the young that he sought. Their characters were still unformed and easily 
moulded, and they were readily ensnared. He adjusted his approach to the follies 
of their age, finding prostitutes for some, buying hounds and horses for others, 
and in the end sparing neither expense nor modesty to make them submit to his 
influence. I know there are some who think that the young men who frequented 
Catiline’s household had very little respect for decency [sexual deviancy is the 
charge here]; but this opinion gained currency for reasons other than knowledge 
of its truth. 

When he was quite a young man Catiline had had many disgraceful affairs; 
there was one with a young woman of noble birth, and another with a priestess 
of Vesta, as well as many similar illegal and sacrilegious relationships. In the 
end he fell in love with Aurelia Orestilla, in whom no honest man found 
anything to admire except her good looks; she hesitated to marry him because 
she did not want a stepson who was already grown up, and it is generally 
believed that Catiline murdered the young man and so made way for the 
marriage by crime. This act was in my opinion a prime cause of his forming his 
conspiracy. His guilty conscience, with crimes against gods and men weighing 
on it, allowed neither sleep nor rest, and wrought his mind into a state of 
devastating tension. His face lost its colour, he became pale, with bloodshot eyes 
and restless gait, and in short showed in every look all the signs of madness. But 
he taught the young men, whom he had ensnared as I have described, every kind 
of wickedness. From their number he provided himself with false witnesses and 
signatories; he taught them to make light of honour, fortune and danger, and 
when they had no reputation or shame left urged them to still greater crimes. If 
there was no immediate motive for wrong-doing they waylaid and murdered at 
random whether there was reason or not; indeed he preferred the cruelty of 
motiveless crime to the enervation of mind and hand by lack of practice. 

These were the friends and accomplices on whom Catiline relied in making 
his plans to overthrow the government. His own debts in all parts of the world 
were huge, and most of Sulla’s soldiers had wasted their means and were led to 
long for civil war by memories of their former plunder and victory.'! There was 
no army in Italy; Gnaeus Pompeius was waging a war in a distant part of the 
world;? he himself had great hopes of his candidacy for the consulship; the 
senate was not alerted, and the general peace and quiet provided the opportunity 
Catiline needed. Accordingly about the first of June in the consulship of Lucius 
Caesar and Gaius Figulus? he started to approach his followers individually, 


1. Sulla had been dictator at Rome 82-79. The veterans of his campaigns were provided with 
land obtained by massacres and proscriptions of enemies. 

2. Pompey the Great, later to contest the Civil War with Julius Caesar. At this time he was 
fighting Mithradates, king of Pontus, in the East. 

3. 64. 
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Cicero, Catiline and Rome 


Cicero (Marcus Tullius Cicero), from Arpinum, the home-town of Marius, achieved the rare feat of 
rising from a non-senatorial family to win the consulship of 63 BC at the first attempt and at the 
minimum age. Early in his year as consul, he demonstrated his credentials by leading successful 
campaigns against a series of popular tribunician bills, including a bill to deal with the chronic 
problem of debt and a bill for settling people on the land, which was one of the most enlightened 
pieces of legislation of the era. His campaigns centred largely around arousing fears of renewed 
disruption and ascribing personal motives to the bills’ proposers. Nowhere does he acknowledge the 
existence of the social and economic problems which the bills were designed to settle. 

No surprise then to find a growing centre of open discontent in Etruria, the same region that had 
been the focus of the troubles led by Lepidus in 78 BC. Men oppressed by ‘the savagery of the 
money-lenders and of the Roman courts’ (Sallust, Catiline 33) found a local leader in a certain C. 
Manlius and a vocal and forceful champion at Rome in the senator L. Sergius Catilina, who was 
making his second, and again unsuccessful, attempt to be elected consul. Frustration in Etruria 
threatened to, and eventually did, boil over into open revolt. The Senate responded with the usual 
declaration of the senatiis consultum ultimum. (World of Rome, 66) 
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encouraging some and trying out others. He spoke of his own resources, of the 
unreadiness of the public authorities, and of the great rewards the conspiracy 
would bring. When his enquiries were complete he called a meeting of the 
boldest and most desperate. 


(Catilinae coniuratio 14—17.2) 


When Catiline saw that those to whom I have referred had assembled, though he 
had had many meetings with them individually he thought a general address of 
encouragement would be timely, and led them to a private part of the house, and 
after removing all witnesses addressed them in the following terms. 

‘If I had not already assured myself of your courage and loyalty, the present 
opportunity would have presented itself to no purpose. The high hopes of power 
which are now mine would have been vain, and with none but cowards and 
faint-hearts to rely on I would not now be running these risks. But you have 
proved yourselves in many a crisis to be my brave and faithful friends. I have 
made up my mind to embark on this great and glorious enterprise, knowing well 
that your ideas of right and wrong coincide with mine. The firmest base for 
friendship is to share likes and dislikes. I have told you all individually what I 
have in mind. But my purpose is inflamed still further as time passes by the 
thought of what our future will be unless we strike a blow to secure our freedom. 
Public affairs are now in the jurisdiction and control of a few powerful men; it is 
to them that kings and rulers pay tribute and that peoples and races pay their 
taxes. The rest of us, energetic and admirable as we are, nobles and commons, 
are reduced to a vulgar mob, without influence or authority and subservient to 
those who in a true democracy would stand in awe of us. The consequence is 
that all influence, power, prestige and wealth is in their hands or in the hands of 
those they choose; while to us there remain danger, defeat, prosecution and 
poverty. How long will men of your courage put up with all this? Is it not better 
to die bravely than to live in misery and dishonour, despised and ridiculed, and 
die in ignominy? I swear faithfully — by all I hold sacred — that victory is in our 
grasp. We are young and in good heart; they are physically and financially past 
their prime. All we need is to act; the result will bring success. How can anyone 
with any spirit put up with their having an overabundance of riches which they 
pour away on building in the sea and levelling mountains, while we lack the 
means to procure the bare necessities of life? They acquire house after house, 
we have nowhere for our domestic hearth. They buy pictures, statues, embossed 
silver; they pull down new houses to build still others; they make every 
conceivable use and misuse of their wealth as it suits them, and still cannot 
exhaust it. We have poverty in the home, debt outside it, present misery and a 
hopeless future, nothing left in short except our miserable lives. Wake up, then; 
there before your very eyes are the liberty, the wealth, the honour and the glory 
you long for; Fortune offers them all if you succeed. The very enterprise, its 
opportunity and dangers, your need, the spoils of war, are all beyond the power 
of my words to describe. Let me lead you or serve in your ranks; my heart and 
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body are yours to command. These are the plans I shall with your help follow as 
consul, unless I am mistaken in you and you prefer slavery to command.’ 

His audience were in the depths of misfortune, without hope or means, and 
thought they would profit greatly from public disorder. None the less, many of 
them asked him to explain the conditions on which war would be waged, what 
profit they would get from victory, what their prospects and resources would be. 
Catiline proceeded to promise cancellation of all debt and proscription of the 
rich, as well as magistracies, priesthoods, plunder and everything else which war 
and the licence of victory can offer. He went on to remind them that Piso was in 
Nearer Spain,’ and Publius Sittius of Nuceria with an army in Mauretania,” both 
of them being in his plot; that Gaius Antonius was a candidate for the 
consulship, and he hoped would be his colleague; he added that Antonius was 
an intimate friend of his and under many pressures; Catiline hoped to initiate his 
programme when they became joint consuls. He finished with lavish abuse of all 
good citizens, and flattering commendation of his own gang, mentioning each 
by name; he recalled the poverty and ambitions of individuals, the danger and 
disgrace threatening many of them, and the profits many others had made out of 
Sulla’s victory. When he saw he had them sufficiently excited, he urged on them 
the importance of his candidacy and dismissed the meeting. 

There were those who said that Catiline, after he had finished speaking, 
compelled his accomplices in crime to swear an oath, and carried round bowls 
containing a mixture of human blood and wine which they had to taste, binding 
themselves by a solemn oath as if it was a religious rite, before he finally 
revealed his plan; and his purpose, they added, was to knit them more closely 
together because of mutual consciousness of their dreadful crime. There were 
others who believed that these and many other details were invented by people 
who thought that the prejudice against Cicero which subsequently arose would 
be moderated by stressing the appalling nature of the crime committed by those 
whom he had put to death. I have too little evidence to give judgement in a 
matter of such moment. 


(Catilinae coniuratid 20-22) 


4. As governor. He was killed while journeying through the province. 
5. North Africa. 
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49. libidinibus adeo déditus 


The world’s workshop 


Even when the city was at its most crowded, it depended for survival on people on the move to bring 
in the staples for the food of the masses, and the luxuries of life for the wealthy - a good deal of 
which filtered out in the different ways, direct and indirect, that we have examined, into the life of the 
community as a whole. The materials for all this came from all over the Roman world. Praising the 
city in the second century AD, the Greek orator Aelius Aristides called it ‘the common workshop of the 
world’. He did not mean that Rome was experiencing an early Industrial Revolution, but that it was 
the place where raw produce from all over the world was transformed into the stuff of civilisation. 
One might even say that supplying Rome, like paying tribute to imperial Persia or to the Athenian 
empire of the fifth century BC, was one of the things that defined the empire. (World of Rome, 228) 
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Section 5A(i) 


Summer 64. Curius, one of Catiline’s backers for the consulship of 63, tells his 


lover Fulvia about Catiline’s plans. She spreads the news and the result is a 


defeat in the elections for Catiline, a victory for the ‘new man’ Cicero. This does 


not stop Catilines revolutionary plans. He places arms in strategic locations 


and supplies Manlius (whom he will eventually join) with money. 


sed in ea coniuratione fuit Q. Curius, natus haud obscuro loco, 
libidinibus adeo déditus, ut eum cénsOrés senattii mouérent. huic homint 
tanta uanitas inerat ut non posset reticére quae audierat; tanta msolentia 
ut numquam sua ipse scelera célaret: tanta audacia ut semper diceret 
faceretque quaecumque uolébat. erat et cum Fuluia, muliere nobill, 
stupri uetus coOnsuéttido sed Curius tam pauper factus est ut el minus 
gratus fieret. repente autem adeo gloriari coepit ut maria montisque 
Fuluiae pollicérétur. et tam insoléns feroxque fiébat ut ef mortem 
interdum minarétur, nisi sibi obnoxia esset. at Fuluia, insolentiae Curt 
causa cognita, rem rel publicae tam periculosam esse putabat, ut, 
omnia, quae dé Catilinae coniuratione audierat, multis narraret. eae rés, 
4 Fuluia narratae, in-primis effécérunt ut consulatus M. Tullio Ciceronit 
mandarétur. namque antea pléraque nobilitas tam inuida erat ut 
consulatum nous homini mandare nollent. nam ‘polluatur consulatus’, 
inquiébant, ‘st eum quamuis égregius homo nouus adipiscatur.’ sed ubi 
periculum aduénit, inuidia atque superbia post fuére. igitur, comitiis 
habitis, consulés déclarantur M. Tullius et C. Antonius; quod 

factum primo coniiiratorés concusserat. neque tamen Catiltnae furor 
minuébatur, sed in diés plira agitare, arma per Italiam locis 

opportinis parare, pectiniam Faesulas ad Manlium quendam 

portare. 
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(Catilinae coniuratid 23—24.2) 


1 From now on you will find notes on new grammar at the end of each running vocabulary. Consult these 
as you read the chapter. 


2 Names are given only on their first occurrence in this section. Consult the list on Text and Vocabulary 


pp. 168-9 if you forget them. 


Running vocabulary for 5A(i) 


C. = Gai-us i 2m. Gaius 


adeo to such an extent Catilin-a ae \m. Catiline concutid 3/4 concussi concussus 
agito | I stir up, discuss [see cénsor cénsor-is 3m. censor I shake, alarm 
note line 19] (official appointed every five coniuratio coniuration-is 3f. 
Antoni-us 72m. Gaius Antonius years to vet senate) conspiracy 
arm-a orum 2n. pl. arms; armed Cicero Ciceron-is 3m. Cicero coniurator conitrator-is 3m. 
men comiti-a orum | n. pl. elections conspirator 


consuétiidd consuétidin-is 3f. 
amorous association (+ gen. 
“involving’) 

consulat-us tis 4m. consulship 

Curi-us ¢ 2m. Quintus Curius 

déclaro \ I declare 

dédit-us a um devoted to (+ dat.) 

efficio 3/4 efféci effectus I bring 
(it) about (that: wt + subj.) 

égregi-us a um outstanding 

fact-umi 2n. deed, happening 

Faesul-ae drum 1f. pl. Faesulae 
(Fiesole) 

ferox feroc-is savage, wild 

Fului-a ae \f. Fulvia 

glorior | dep. I boast 

grat-us a um pleasing to X (dat.) 

in primis especially 

insoléns insolent-is arrogant 

insolenti-a ae 1f. arrogance 

insum inesse infui (+ dat.) lam in 

interdum sometimes 


Grammar for 5A 


inuid-us a um envious 

inuidi-a ae \f. envy, hatred 

M. = Marc-us i 2m. Marcus 

mando | I entrust X (acc.) to Y 
(dat.) 

Manli-us i 2m. Manlius 

minuo 3 J diminish, weaken 

mons mont-is 3m. mountain 

moue-6 2 moui motus i remove X 
(acc.) from Y (abl.) 

namque for, in fact 

narratae (nom. pl. f.) ‘told’ 

narro \ I tell, relate 

nobilitas nobilitat-is 3f. nobility 

obnoxi-us a um servile to X (dat.) 
[see note on line 9] 

obscur-us a um ignoble (lit. 
‘dark’) 

opporttin-us a um strategic 

parare [see note line 20] 

periculds-us a um dangerous 
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plérusque pléraque plerumque the 
majority of 

pollud 3 I pollute 

portare [see note line 21] 

post ‘(put) behind (them)’ 

Q. = Quint-us i 2m. Quintus 

quaecumque (acc. pl. n.) whatever 
(things) 

quamuis however [see note 
line 15] 

reticed 2 | keep quiet (about) 

stupr-um i 2n. sexual intercourse 
[outside marriage, and 
frowned upon because of 
Fulvia’s status] 

superbi-a ae 1f. pride, arrogance 

Tulli-us i 2m. Tullius 

udnitas uanitat-is 3f. vanity, 
boasting 

uetus ueter-is old, long- 
established (like diues. See 47) 


historic infinitive 


Notes 


ablative of respect 


line 9 nisi... esset reports his conditional statement ‘if you don't lick my boots, I'll...'; translate ‘if she were 


not...’ 


line 10 causa cognita ‘with the reason having been found out’ (ablative absolute) 
line 14 nouus homo i.e. a man whose family had not previously held a consulship, ndllent is pl. because 
pléraque nobilitas = ‘most of the nobles’. 


line 15 quamuis qualifies égregius: ‘a homo nouus however égregius’. 

lines 16-17 comitiis habitis ‘with the elections having been held’ (ablative absolute). 
line 19 agitare: infinitive, but used as main verb: translate ‘he stirred up’. 

line 20 parare: infinitive but used as main verb: translate ‘he got ready’. 

line 21 portare: infinitive but used as main verb: translate ‘he conveyed’. 


Learning vocabulary for 5A(i) 


Nouns 

arm-a orum 2n. pl. arms; armed 
men 

coniuratio coniurdation-is 3f. 
conspiracy 

coniurdtor coniurator-is 3m. 
conspirator 

consulat-us tis 4m. consulship 

mons mont-is 3m. mountain 


Adjectives 
grat-us a um pleasing to X (dat.) 


uetus ueter-is (like diues, 47) old; 
long-established 


Verbs 

agito 1 I stir up, incite (ago + -it-) 

efficio 3/4 efféci effectus | bring 
about (often followed by ut + 
subj.); cause, make; complete 

insum inesse infui infuturus 1 am 
in X (dat.) 

mando | I entrust X (acc.) to Y 
(dat.) 


moueo 2 moui motus | remove X 
(acc.) from Y (abl.) (move, 
cause, begin) 

narro \ I tell, relate X (acc.) to Y 
(dat.) 


Others 

adeo to such an extent 

in primis especially 

quamuis however, ever such a 
(qualifying an adj.; cf. 
quamuis + subj. ‘although’) 
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Section 5: The conspiracy of Catiline in Rome 64-62 


Section 5A(ii) 


63. Catiline gathers more supporters, among them some women, whose desire 


for a new order is closely related to their vast debts. Sempronia, an extremely 
accomplished noblewoman, is one recruit. 


ed tempore plirim6s hominés aditinxisse sibi Catilina dicitur, mulierés 
etiam aliquot, quae primo ingentis stimptis stupro tolerauerant, postea, 
cum propter aetatem quaestum sic facere non possent, in aes-aliénum 
maximum inciderant. igitur sé Catilinae aditinxérunt ut sé aere~aliéno 
liberarent, et Catilina eas in coniuratidnem laetus accépit ut per eas 
seruos urban6s sollicitaret atque urbem incenderet. uirds earum sé uel 
aditinctirum sibi uel interfectiirum putabat. 


50. canti et saltatidne docta 


25 
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sed in els erat Sempronia, quae multa saepe uirilis audaciae facinora 


commiserat. haec mulier genere atque forma, praeterea uird atque 


30 


liberis satis fortinata fuit; litterts Graecis et Latinis docta, canti et 
saltatione magis docta quam necesse est matronae. sed el caridra semper 
omnia quam decus atque pudicitia fuit; libido sic accénsa, ut saepius 
peteret uirds quam peterétur. uérum ingenium eius haud absurdum; 


posse uersus facere, iocum mouére, sermOne Uti uel modesto uel molli 


35 


uel procaci. prorsus multae facétiae multusque lepOs inerat. 


Running vocabulary for 5A(ii) 


(Catilinae conitiratid 24.325) 


absurd-us a um foolish, silly 

accéns-us a um on fire, aroused 

adiungo 3 aditnxi aditnctus | 
join X (acc.) to Y (dat.) 

aes alién-um aer-is alién-i (3n. + 
1/2 adj.) debt (lit. ‘someone 
else’s bronze’) 

aetas aetat-is 3f. age 

aliquot several 

cant-us us 4m. singing 

car-us a um dear 

committo 3 commisi | commit 

decus decor-is 3n. honour 

doct-us a um skilled in X (abl.) 

facéti-ae drum 1f. pl. wit 


Notes 


fortinat-us a um fortunate in X 
(abl.) 

ioc-us i 2m. joke (iocum mouére 
= ‘to crack a joke’) 

incido 3 incidi I fall into (in + 
acc.) 

ingeni-um i 2n. intellect 

Latin-us a um Latin 

lepos lepor-is 3m. charm 

litter-ae arum (f. pl. literature 

matron-a ae \f. lady, wife and 
mother 

modest-us a um chaste 

moll-is e gentle 

peto 3 I proposition, court 

posse (line 35): see note 


procax procac-is bold, forward 

prorsus in a word 

quaest-us us 4m. living 

saltatié saltation-is 3f. dancing 

Semproni-a ae 1f. Sempronia 

sollicito 1 I stir up 

stupr-um i 2n. prostitution 

sumpt-us us 4m. expenses, 
expenditure 

toler | I sustain 

uel... uel... uel either... 
or... or 

uers-us ts 4m. verse; (pl.) poetry 

uiril-is e of aman 

urban-us a um of the city 


lines 30-1 genere atque forma... uiré atque liberis: ablatives (of respect) — await fortundata to solve them. 
lines 31-2 litteris Graecis et Latinis and then canta et saltatiéne: ablatives of respect — await docta to solve 


them. 
line 33 Supply erat with accénsa. 


line 34 uérum... absurdum: no verb, so supply erat or fuit. 


line 35 posse: infinitive, but used as main verb, so translate ‘she could’. 


line 36 inerat is governed by both facétiae and /epés, but it is singular by attraction to the last-mentioned 
nominative noun. A common phenomenon. 


Learning vocabulary for 5A(ii) 


Nouns 

aes aer-is 3n. bronze 

aes alién-um aer-is alién-i 3n. + 
1/2 adj. debt (lit. ‘someone 
else’s bronze’) 

aetas aetat-is 3f. age; lifetime; 
generation 

litter-ae arum (f. pl. literature 
(letter) 

matron-a ae \f. wife, mother; lady 

uers-us us 4m. verse; (pl.) poetry 


Adjectives 

alién-us aum someone else’s 

doct-us a um skilled in X (abl.), 
learned 

fortunat-us a um fortunate, lucky 
in X (abl.) 

Latin-us a um Latin 

modest-us a um chaste, modest, 
discreet 


Verbs 

adiungo 3 adiunxi adiunctus I 
join X (acc.) to Y (dat.) 

peto 3 petiui petitus | proposition, 
court; attack, make for (beg; 
seek) 


Others 
aliquot several 
uel... uel either... or 
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Section 5: The conspiracy of Catiline in Rome 64-62 
Section 5A(iii) 


Summer 63. Catiline tries for the consulship of 62, but is again defeated. He 
stations his troops throughout Italy. Manlius is stationed at Faesulae. Catiline 
plots tirelessly, but gets nowhere. At a night-time meeting (6 November), he 
suggests his readiness to depart for the army, if Cicero is done away with first. 
C. Cornelius and L. Vargunteius attempt this task (early on the morning of 

7 November), but are foiled. 


his rebus comparatis, Catilina nihilominus in proximum annum 

consulatum petébat. neque interea quiétus erat, sed omnibus modis 

Insidias parabat CicerOn1. sed Cicero, ut has insidias éuitaret, per 

Fuluiam effécerat ut Q. Curius consilia Catilinae sibi proderet. igitur 40 
Catilina postquam diés comitidrum uénit et repulsam tulit, constituit 

bellum facere. deinde, ut socids in diuersis partibus Italiae habéret, C. 

Manlium Faesulis alids aliis locis per Italiam posuit. interea ROmae 

multa simul agere; consulibus insidias collocare, parare incendia, 

opportiina loca armatis hominibus obsidére, ipse cum tél6 esse, socids 45 
hortari ut semper intenti paratique essent; diés noctisque festinare, 

uigilare, neque Insomniis neque labore fatigar1. postrémo cum nihil 
processisset, conitiratiOnis principés nocte conuocat et ‘praemisi’ inquit 
‘Manlium ad exercitum, item alids in alia loca opportiina, qui initium 

belli faciant. ego nunc ipse ad exercitum proficiscerer, nisi Cicero etiam 50 
ulueret, sed prius CicerOnem necari uol6, né mea consilia impediat.’ 

quae cum dixisset, perterritis céteris conitratoribus, C. Cornélius eques 
Romanus operam suam pollicitus et cum ed L. Varguntéius senator 

cOonstituére ea nocte paulo post cum armatis hominibus ad Ciceronem 

introire ut eum dé improuiso interficerent. Curius, ubi intellegit tantum 55 
periculum consuli impendére, properé per Fuluiam Ciceroni dolum quit 
parabatur énuntiat. né igitur Cicero dé improuiso interficerétur, illT 

ianua prohibiti sunt, itaque tantum facinus friistra suscéperant. 


Running vocabulary for 5A(iii) 


(Catilinae coniuratio 26-28.3) 


agere [see note on line 44] 

armat-us a um armed 

C. = Gai-us 1 2m. Gaius 

collocé 1 I place [for collocare 
see note on line 44] 

comiti-a orum 2n. pl. elections 

conuoco | | call together, summon 

Cornéli-us 1 2m. Gaius Cornelius 

dé improuiso: see improuisd 

diuers-us a um different 


énuntio | I declare, announce X 
(acc.) to Y (dat.) 

esse [see note on line 45] 

éuito | I avoid 

Faesul-ae arum 1f. pl. Faesulae 
(Fiesole) 


fatigo | I tire [for fatigari see note 


on line 47] 


festinare [see note on line 46] 
fristra in vain 


hortari [see note on line 46] 


impedio 4 I impede, hinder 

impendeo 2 I hang over, threaten 
X (dat.) 

improuiso: dé improuiso 
unexpectedly 

initi-um i 2n. beginning 

insidi-ae arum 1f. pl. ambush, 
trap 

insomni-a ae if. sleeplessness 
(pl. = bouts of sleeplessness) 

intent-us a um vigilant 


intro-eo (-ire) I go in 

itaque and so, therefore 

item likewise 

L. = Litci-us 1 2m. Lucius 

labor labor-is 3m. toil, hard work 

nihilominus nevertheless 

obsideo 2 I besiege [see note on 
line 45 for obsidére] 

oper-a ae 1f. service 

opportiin-us a um strategic 

parare [see note on line 44] 

parat-us a um prepared 

perterrit-us a um terrified 


Notes 


peto 3 I stand for 

postquam after (+ indic; usually 
perfect: tr. ‘after had —ed’) 

praemitto 3 praemisi | send in 
advance 

prius first 

procédé 3 processi | go forward, 
succeed 

prodo 3 I betray, reveal 

prohibeo 2 prohibui prohibitus I 
keep X (acc.) away from Y 
(abl.) 

properé hastily 
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quiét-us a um quiet 

repuls-a ae 1f. defeat 

repulsam fero ferre tuli | am 
defeated (lit. ‘I bear a defeat’) 

senator sendtor-is 3m. senator 

suscipio 3/4 suscépi | undertake 

tel-um i 2n. weapon 

uigild | I stay awake [for uigilare 
see note on line 47] 

Varguntéi-us 7 2m. Lucius 
Vargunteius 


line 44 agere: infinitive but used as main verb: translate ‘he did’. Similarly collocare ‘he placed’, parare ‘he 


prepared’. 


line 45 obsidére ‘he besieged’, esse ‘he was’ (i.e. ‘went around’). 


line 46 hortari ‘he urged’, festinare ‘he hurried’. 


line 47 uigilare ‘he stayed awake’. fatigari ‘he was made weary’. 


Learning vocabulary for 5A(iii) 


Nouns 

insidi-ae drum 1f. pl. trap, 
ambush 

oper-a ae If. service (attention) 

tel-um i 2n. weapon 


Adjectives 

armat-us a um armed 

diuers-us a um different 

opportin-us a um strategic, 
suitable, favourable 


Verbs 

collocé | 1 place, station 

conuoco | I summon, call together 

impedio 4 I prevent, impede, 
hinder 

peto 3 petiui petitus | stand for 
(public office); (beg; seek; 
proposition, court; make for, 
attack) 


prohibeo 2 I prevent, hinder, keep 
X (acc.) away from Y (abl. or 
dG (ab) + abl.) 


Others 

frastra in vain 

itaque and so, therefore 

postquam (conj. + indicative) 
after 

prius before, previously, first 


Manlius’ revolutionary activities in Etruria had induced Cicero to take official 
action. On 21 October the senate passed the sendtiis consultum ultimum, decree- 
ing that the consuls ‘should see to it that the republic comes to no harm’. On 
27 October Manlius led an army into the field. The consuls reacted by sending out 
four commanders to take defensive measures in various regions. One of these, Q. 
Metellus Celer, was sent to Picenum (see map p. 209: Ager Picénus). At Rome 
rewards were offered for information leading to the arrest of conspirators and 
night-watches were set. There was an atmosphere of great trepidation among the 
people. 

Catiline, undeterred by the preparations for defence or by threat of prosecution, 
continued plotting. On 8 November (the day after Cornelius’ and Vargunteius’ 
attempt on Cicero’s life) Catiline attended the senate. Cicero delivered his speech 
In Catilinam I (‘Against Catiline’), a savage attack on Catiline, urging him to leave 
Rome, along with his band of thugs. Catiline’s defence was rebuffed by the senate, 
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51. Cicero attacking Catiline in the senate 


and the same night he voluntarily left Rome. According to letters he sent to 
influential men, he was heading for exile in Marseilles. But Sallust portrays his 
intention at that moment as being to join Manlius, which is in fact what he 
eventually did. 

Meanwhile, in Etruria, Manlius was leading a deputation to the Roman 
commander who had been sent against him. He complained of the avarice 
of usurers and of the bondage to which many of his ‘soldiers’ had been reduced. It 
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was poverty, not treachery, which urged them to revolt. The Roman commander 
replied that they should lay down their arms and approach the senate. 

By mid-November, the news had reached Rome of Catiline’s arrival at Manlius’ 
camp. The senate promptly declared them hostés — ‘public enemies’ — and offered 
an amnesty by a fixed date to their supporters. The consuls were to enrol troops. 
Cicero was to take charge of guarding Rome. C. Antonius was to pursue Catiline 
with an army. At this point Sallust digresses to comment on the great popular sup- 
port there was for the conspiracy in the city, before he continues with his narrative. 
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Section 5B(i) 


On Catiline’s instructions, Lentulus approaches the ambassadors of the 
Allobroges, a Gallic tribe, via P Umbrenus (who has done business in Gaul) 
and tries to draw them into the revolution. 


isdem temporibus Romae Lentulus, sicuti Catilina praecéperat, 

qudscumque nouts rébus iddneos esse crédébat, aut per sé aut per alids 60 
sollicitabat. igitur P. Vmbréno cuidam negotium dat ut légatos 

Allobrogum requirat edsque impellat ad societatem belli, sciébat enim 

Lentulus Allobrogés publicé priuatimque aere aliéno oppressos et natura 
gentem Gallicam bellicdsam esse. existimabat igitur foreut facile ad 

tale cOnsiltum addiicerentur. Vmbrénus, quod in Gallia negotiatus erat, 65 
plérisque principibus ciuitatum notus erat atque eds nouerat; itaque sine 

mora, ubr primum légatds in ford conspexit, rogauit pauca dé stati 

cluitatis et miserd eius casi. postquam illds uidit queri dé auaritia 
magistratuum, acciisdre senatum quod in eo nihil auxili esset, miseriis 

suis remedium mortem exspectire, ‘at ego’ inquit, “‘udbis, st modo uiri 70 
esse uultis, rationem ostendam qua tanta ista mala effugiatis.’ haec ubi 

dixit, Allobrogés, in maximam spem adduct, orare Vmbrénum ut sui 
miserérétur; nihil tam difficile esse quod non factiri essent, ut cTuitatem 

aere aliéno liberarent. ille eds in domum quandam perdicit quae foro 
propinqua erat. praeterea Gabinium arcessit, quo maior auctoritas 75 
sermOnti inesset et quo facilius els persuadéret. Gabinio praesente 
coniurationem aperit, nOminat socids, praeterea multOs innoxids, quo 

légatis animus amplior esset. persuasit els ut operam pollicérentur, 


deinde pollicit6s operam suam domum dimittit. 


Running vocabulary for 5B(i) 


(Catilinae coniuratio 39.6—40) 


addtico 3 addixi adductus 1 lead 
to, draw to 

Allobrogés Allobrog-um 3m. pl. 
Allobroges [Gallic tribe, see 
name list, Text and Vocabulary 
p. 169 and map] 

ampl-us a um large, great 

aperio 4 I reveal 

arcesso 3 1 summon 

auariti-a ae \f. avarice, greed 

auctoritas auctoritat-is 3f. 
weight, authority 

bellicos-us a um warlike 

cas-us us 4m. fortune 

conspicio 3/4 conspexi I catch 
sight of 

dimitto 3 1 send away 

existimo | | think, consider 


fore ut (+ subj.) ‘that it would 


happen that...’ 
Gabini-us ¢ 2m. P. Gabinius 
Capito 
Galli-a ae \f. Gaul 
Gallic-us a um Gallic 
idone-us aum qualified (for), 
suitable (for) (+ dat.) 
impello 3 L urge, persuade 
innoxi-us a um innocent 
Lentul-us i 2m. P. Cornelius 
Lentulus Sura 
misereor 2 dep. I take pity on 
(+ gen.) 
miseri-a ae \f. misery, distress 
natur-a ae \f. nature 
negotior | dep. I do business 
nomino | I name 


nosco 3 noui notus I get to know 
(noui = I know) 

not-us a um known to X (dat.) 

nouae res nouarum rerum 
(1/2 adj. + 5f. noun) 
revolution (lit. ‘new things’) 

P. = Paublio: Publi-tis 12m. 
Publius 

pauc-i ae aa few 

perdiico 3 I bring to 

plerique pléraeque pléraque the 
majority of 

praecipio 3/4 praecépi | instruct, 
order 

praeséns praesent-is present 

priudtim individually 

propingu-us a um near to X (dat.) 

publicé publicly, as a state 


queror 3 dep. I complain 

quicumque quaecumque 
quodcumque whoever, 
whatever (declines like qui 
quae quod) 

quo + comparative + subjunctive 
‘in order that... more’ [see 
notes on lines 75—76] 


Grammar for 5B 


52. Allobrox 


remedi-um i 2n. cure 

requir 3 | seek out 

sicuti (+ indicative) just as 

societas societat-is 3f. alliance, 
partnership (+ gen. expressing 
sphere of alliance; tr. ‘in X’) 

sollicito 1 | rouse up, incite to 
revolt 
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spes spé-i 5f. hope 

Stat-us us 4m. state 

ubi primum as soon as 

Vmbrén-us i 2m. Publius 
Umbrenus 


purpose with quo 


Notes 


fore ut + subjunctive 


line 62 belli governed by societas and completing the idea of partnership by expressing what the partners 


will share in. 


line 63 oppressés: sc. esse (see 148 for the suppression of esse in reported speech). 
line 69 quod... esset: subjunctive within reported speech (see 147) 
line 71 qua...effugiatis: note the mood of the verb. See 150°. 


line 72 orare: historic infinitive. 


line 73 quod... factiri essent: subjunctive within reported speech (see 142). There is strong emphasis on 
the future, hence the composite future subjunctive (= fut. participle + subj. of sum) 


lines 75-6, 77-8 qué maior... inesset 


qué facilius... 
persuGdéret 


quo... amplior esset 


idea: ‘in order the more 
-ly to-’ (adv.); ‘in order that 
more —' (adj.) 


Learning vocabulary for 5B(i) 


All express purpose, with a comparative 


Nouns 

auctoritas auctoritat-is 3f. 
weight, authority 

natur-a ae \f. nature 

spes spé-i 5f. hope(s); expectation 


Adjectives 

ampl-us a um large, great 

idone-us a um suitable (for), 
qualified (for) (+ dat.) 

not-us a um known, well-known 


pauc-i ae a (pl.) a few, a small 
number of 

plerique pléraeque pléraque the 
majority of 


Verbs 

aperio 4 aperui apertus 1 open; 
reveal 

dimitto 3 dimisi dimissus 1 send 
away (dis- + mitto) 

existimo | | think, consider (ex + 
aestimo = I value) 


nosco 3 noui notus | get to know 
(perfect tenses = I know etc.) 

queror 3 dep. questus | complain 

requir 3 requisiui requisitus I 
seek out; ask for (re- + 
quaero) 

sollicito | | stir up, arouse; incite 
to revolt (bother, worry) 


Others 
ubi primum as soon as (with 
perfect indicative) 
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Section 5: The conspiracy of Catiline in Rome 64-62 


Section 5B(ii) 


The Allobroges decide to betray the conspiracy, not to join it. They use Q. 
Fabius Sanga, a patronus of their tribe, as an intermediary with Cicero. Cicero 
urges them to pretend loyalty to the conspirators. 


sed Allobrogés, quippe qui nondum coniurationi sé adiungere 

cOnstituissent, rem diti considerabant. in altera parte erat aes aliénum, 80 
studium belli, magna mercés in spé uictoriae; at in altera, maidrés opés 

ciuitatis Romanae, tita cOnsilia, pro incerta spé certa praemia. haec illis 
uoluentibus, tandem uicit forttina rei publicae. itaque Q. Fabio Sangae, 

ciuitatis suae patrond, rem omnem, uti cognduerant, aperiunt. Cicero, 85 
per Sangam consilid cognito, légatis Allobrogum praecipit ut studium 
coniuratiOnis uehementer simulent, céterds adeant, bene polliceantur, 

dentque operam ut coniuratorés quam” maximé manifestos faciant. 


(Catilinae coniuratio 41) 


Running vocabulary for 5B(ii) 


cert-us a um sure, certain nondum not yet quippe qui see GE 145.2 
considero | | ponder, consider opés op-um 3f. pl. resources Sang-a ae \m. Q. Fabius Sanga 
Fabi-us 7 2m. Fabius [Quintus patron-us i 2m. patron simulo | I feign 

Fabius Sanga] praecipio 3 | give instructions to studi-um i 2n. enthusiasm (for) 
fortin-a ae \f. fortune X (dat.) to do Y: ut + subj. (+ gen.) 
incert-us a um uncertain praemi-um i 2n. reward, prize uoluo 3 I turn over, reflect on 
manifest-us a um in the open, pro (+ abl.) instead of uti = ut 

caught in the act, plainly guilty Q. = Quinto: Quint-us i 2m. 
mercés mercéd-is 3f. profit, Quintus 

reward quam maximé as much as possible 


Notes 


line 81 at in altera: supply parte and erant. 
lines 87-8 simulent...adeant... polliceantur dentque: all verbs in the ut clause introduced by praecipit 


(line 86). 


line 87 bene polliceantur: tr. ‘make fine promises’. 


Learning vocabulary for 5B(ii) 


Nouns manifest-us a um in the open; simulo | I feign 
fortun-a ae \f. fortune, luck; (pl.) obvious, clear; caught in the Others 

oe ae nondum not yet 
opés op-um 3f. pl. resources; V - : : 

: P erbs pro (+ abl.) instead of (for, in 

eet is CEC help, aid) considero | 1 consider, ponder return for; on behalf of; in 
Dae nie a ones fond raecipiO 3/4 praecépi praeceptus front of) 
studi-um i 2n. enthusiasm, zeal ent A pI PtP ie : 

I instruct, give orders to X quam + superlative adv. as... as 

Adjectives (dat.) to do/not to do Y: ut/né possible 
cert-us a um sure, certain + subj. (prae + capio) uti = ut 


Meanwhile, elsewhere, both in Gaul and in Italy, there were other stirrings of 
revolt by agents of Catiline, all firmly handled by the Roman authorities. 
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Section 5B(iii) 


At Rome, Lentulus and the others fix the final plans. L. Bestia, tribune of the 
plebs, is to make a speech attacking Cicero, when Catiline is near enough to the 
city. This will be the signal for Statilius and Gabinius to start fires, Cethegus to 
kill Cicero, and the rest to commit other murders. 


at Romae Lentulus, cum céteris qui principés coniiiratidnis erant, 

paratis (ut uidébatur) magnis cOpiis, constituerant uti, cum Catilina 90 
propius cum exercitti uénisset, L. Béstia contidne habita quererétur dé 
actioOnibus CicerOnis; cOnstituerant uti, ea contione habita, cétera 

multitud6 conitratiOnis negotia exsequerétur. quae negotia diuidere 

hdc modo constituerant; Statilius et Gabinius uti cum magna mani 

duodecim simul opportiina loca urbis incenderent, quo facilior aditus 95 
ad consulem fieret; Cethégus uti CicerOnis ianuam obsidéret eumque, 

ianua fracta, ul aggrederétur; uti filii familiarum, quorum ex nobilitate 

maxima pars erat, parentis interficerent; postrém6 uti urbe incénsa, 

Cicer6ne necato, caede et incendid perculsis omnibus, ad Catilinam 
érumperent. 100 


(Catilinae coniuratid 43.1—2) 


Running vocabulary for 5B(iii) 


actio action-is 3f. public action copi-ae drum 1f. pl. forces nobilitas nobilitat-is 3f. nobility 
adit-us tis 4m. approach diuido 3 I divide obsideo 2 I besiege 
Bésti-a ae \m. Lucius Bestia duodecim twelve paréns parent-is 3m. parent 
caedeés caed-is 3f. carnage, érumpo 3 I break out, rush out percellé 3 perculi perculsus 1 
slaughter exsequor 3 dep. exseciitus I carry scare, unnerve 
Cethég-us i 2m. C. Cornelius out propius nearer (comp. of prope) 
Cethegus frango 3 fregi fractus | break quo + comp. + subj. ‘in order 
contio contion-is 3f. public (down) that... more’ [see note on 
meeting; contionem habéreto —-L. = Litci-us i 2m. Lucius lines 95—96] 
hold a public meeting man-us us 4f. band Statili-us i 2m. L. Statilius 
Notes 


lines 95-6 quo facilior... fieret: ‘in order that there might be...an easier...’ (purpose with comparative 
idea). 

line 97 filii familiarum i.e. sons subject to patria potestas. The power of a father over his children was 
absolute: he could even kill them with impunity. 


Learning vocabulary for 5B(iii) 


Nouns parens parent-is 3m. father, Verbs 
caedes caed-is 3f. slaughter, parent; f. mother frango 3 fregi fractus | break 
carnage Adjectives obsideo 2 obsédi obsessus | 


man-us us 4f. band (hand) besiege (0b + seded) 


duodecim twelve 
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Section 5: The conspiracy of Catiline in Rome 64-62 


Section 5C(i) 


The Allobroges through Gabinius meet the other conspirators. They demand an 
oath from Lentulus, Cethegus, Statilius and Cassius (and receive one from all 
except Cassius). With this incriminating evidence on them, they are sent off by 
Lentulus with T. Volturcius, to formalise their compact with Catiline, who is now 
with Manlius near Faesulae. Lentulus sends a letter to Catiline by Volturcius, 


which contains some words of exhortation for Catiline. 


sed Allobrogés, ex praeceptd Ciceronis, per Gabinium céterds 
coniuratorés conueniunt. ab Lentulo, Cethégo, Statilio, item Cassio 
postulant itis iirandum, quod signatum ad ctuis perferant; aliter haud 
facile fore ut ad tantum negotium impellantur. cétert nihil suspicantés 
dant, Cassius sé ed breui uenttirum pollicétir, ac paulo ante légatos ex 
urbe proficiscitur. quo itire itrando dato, Lentulus Allobrogés ad 
Catilinam cum T. Volturcid quodam dimisit, ut illl, prius~quam 
domum pergerent, cum Catilina societatem confirmarent. Lentulus ipse 
Volturcis litteras ad Catiltnam dat, quarum exemplum infra scriptum 
est: 


“té hortor uti cogités tuum periculum. intellegas té uirum esse. 
cOonsiderés tua consilia. auxilium petas ab omnibus, etiam ab infimis.’ 


ad“ hoc mandata uerbis dat: 


‘ab senatti hostis iiidicatus es. cir tamen seruOs repudias? seruds 
accipias. in urbe parata sunt quae iussisti. his rébus paratis, proficiscaris. 
noli ciinctari ipse propius accédere.’ 


105 


110 


115 


(Catilinae conitiratio 44) 


Piet 


53. West end of Forum Romanum 
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Running vocabulary for 5C(i) 


ad hoc in addition (lit. to this) exempl-um i 2n. copy propius nearer 

aliter otherwise impello 3 | drive to, persuade repudio | I reject 

breui (sc. tempore) shortly, soon infim-us a um lowest signdt-us a um sealed (signd 1) 

Cassi-us 12m. L. Cassius infra below societas societat-is 3f. alliance 
Longinus item likewise T. = Tito: Tit-us 1 2m. Titus 

cunctor | dep. I delay, hesitate mandat-um i 2n. order Volturci-us i 2m. Titus Volturcius 
(+ inf.) perfero perferre I carry to 

e6 to that place (i.e. to the praecept-um i 2n. instruction 
Allobroges’ territory) prius quam before (+ subj.) 


Grammar for 5C 


jussive subjunctives subjunctives of wishes and impersonal verbs 
possibility cardinals and ordinals 


Notes 


line 103 quod... perferant: note mood of verb (qui + subj. expressing purpose). 

line 104 fore ut: assume a verb of saying before this, ‘they said’. 

line 105 uentirum: esse has been suppressed. 

line 111 intellegas: subjunctive ‘you should understand’, ‘understand’. 

line 112 considerés: subjunctive ‘you should consider’, ‘consider’; petas: subjunctive ‘you should seek’, 
‘seek’. 

line 115 accipias: subjunctive ‘you should take on’, ‘take on’; proficiscaris: subjunctive ‘you should set out’, 
‘set out’. 


Learning vocabulary for 5C(i) 


Nouns Verbs Others 
exempl-um i 2n. copy; example cunctor | dep. I delay, hesitate breui shortly, soon (sc. tempore) 
(+ inf.) e0 to that place 


item likewise 
propius nearer 


54. litteras ad Catilinam dat 
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Section 5C(ii) 


2 December (night). Cicero arranges for the praetorés to catch the Allobroges 
and Volturcius with the evidence on the Mulvian bridge (which carries the road 
to Gaul over the Tiber to the north of the ancient city). Volturcius in terror yields. 


his rébus ita actis, constitita nocte qua proficiscerentur Allobrogés, 

Cicero, 4 légatis ctincta édoctus, praetoribus imperat ut in ponte 

Muluio per insidias Allobrogum comitatis déprehendant. sine mora ad 

pontem itum est. praetorés, hominés militarés, sine tumulti praesidiis 120 
collocatis, sicuti eis praeceptum erat, occulté pontem obsident. 

postquam ad id loci légati cum VolturciO peruénérunt et simul 

utrimque clamor exortus est, Galli, cit6 cognitd consili6, sine mora 

praetoribus sé tradunt; Volturcius primo, cohortatus céterds, gladio sé a 
multitidine défendit. deinde, ubi 4 légatis désertus est, timidus ac uitae 125 
diffidéns, uelut hostibus sésé praetoribus dédit. 


(Catilinae coniuratio 45) 


55. pons Muluius 
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Running vocabulary for 5C(ii) 


cito quickly édoct-us a um having been pons pont-is 3m. bridge 
cohortor | dep. I encourage informed of X (acc.) sésé = sé 
comitat-us us 4m. retinue exorior 4 dep. exortus | arise sicuti just as 
cuinct-us a um the whole (of) Gall-i drum 2m. pl. the Gauls timid-us a um frightened 
déprehendo 3 | capture, arrest itum est ‘they went’ (pf. pass. of trado 3 I hand over 
désero 3 déserui désertus | desert e0) [see note] tumult-us tis 4m. noise 
diffido 3 I distrust, despair of (+ militar-is e military uelut as, just as 

dat.) Mului-us a um Mulvian utrimque on both sides 


occulté secretly, in hiding 


Notes 


line 117 qua proficiscerentur: note mood of verb (qui + subj. indicating purpose). 

line 118 ciincta édoctus: verbs which take two accusatives in the active (like doceé ‘I teach X Y’) often retain 
one of them in the passive: here it expresses the thing taught. 

line 120 itum est: lit. ‘it was gone’; tr. ‘they went’, ‘there was a general movement to the bridge’. 

line 121 praeceptum erat: note the gender of the part. 

line 122 ad id loci: ‘to that [of] place’ (cf. quid consilf). 


Learning vocabulary for 5C(ii) 


Nouns Verbs Others 
pons pont-is 3m. bridge cohortor | dep. I encourage, sicutt or sicut (just) as 
exhort (con- + hortor) uelut as, just as 
Pronouns ‘ : : é 
meee exorior 4 dep. exortus | arise utrimque on both sides 
seésé = sé : 
(ex + orior) 
Adjectives trado 3 tradidi traditus | hand 
militar-is e military over; hand down, relate 
timid-us a um frightened, fearful (trans + do) 


Historical importance of the Mulvian bridge 


The civil wars culminated in the success of Constantine at the battle of the Mulvian Bridge in AD 312. 
This was truly one of the most important moments in the history of Europe, because Constantine 
chose to fight the battle under the banner of the Christian God. From that moment Christianity was 
transformed from an intermittently persecuted religion first into the personal religion of the Roman 
emperor, the recipient of imperial patronage and favour, and then by the end of the fourth century 
into the religion of the Roman state. When artists came to depict Christ in this period, more and 
more he appears as a Roman emperor, sitting in judgement on his people. So the emperor became 
Christ-like and Christ became a Roman emperor writ large. (World of Rome, 116) 
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Section 5C(iii) 


3 December (morning). Cicero receives the news. But, with so many important 
citizens implicated, he has mixed feelings about it. He ponders what to do with 
the conspirators. He decides that he is in favour of uncompromising action. He 
has the culprits arrested and brought to the temple of Concord, where he has 
summoned a senate meeting. Flaccus the praetor is ordered to bring the 
incriminating evidence. 


quibus rébus confectis, omnia properé per nuntiOs Ciceroni déclarantur. 
at illum ingéns ciira atque laetitia simul occupauére. nam laetabatur 
intellegéns, coniiiratidne patefacta, cluitatem periculis éreptam esse; 


porrd autem anxius erat, tantis cluibus déprehénsis. igitur sic sécum 


loquébatur: 


130 


‘cluis, qui maximum scelus commisérunt, 1idicatiri sumus, ubi eds 
in senatum uocauerimus. sententiam dicere mé oportébit. ego eds 
puniri uold. nam si eis 4 nobis parcatur, magn6 sit ret publicae 


dédecori. imm6, nisi puniti erunt, puto fore ut rel piblicae uehementer 


135 


noceatur. quod~si summum supplicium postulauero et ctués Romani 
jussti cOnsulis morientur, poena illo6rum mihi oneri erit. nihilominus mé 
decet rem publicam saluti meae praeponere. st hanc sententiam dedero 
et hominés scelesti interfecti erunt, saltem rem piblicam ab his tantis 


periculis seruauer6. sic placet. mé decet in hac sententia mé ipsum 


140 


constantem praebére. nec puto fore ut mé huius constantiae umquam 


paeniteat.’ 


igitur Cicer6, cOnfirmatd anim6, uocari ad sésé iubet Lentulum 
coniuratorésque céterds. sine mora ueniunt. consul Lentulum, quod 


praetor erat, ipse mani tenéns in senatum perdiicit; reliquos cum 


145 


custodibus in aedem Concordiae uenitre iubet. ed senatum aduocat et 
Volturctum cum Allobrogibus introdiicit. Flaccum praetorem litteras, 
quas 4 légatis acc€perat, eddem afferre iubet. 


Running vocabulary for 5C(iii) 


(Catilinae coniurdatio 46) 


aduoco | | summon 

affer-o afferre attuli allat-us 
I bring to 

anxi-us a um worried, anxious 

Concordi-a ae \f. Concord 

conficio 3/4 confeéci confectus 
I finish 

constans constant-is resolute, 
steady 

constanti-a ae 1f. resolution, 
steadiness 

decet it is fitting for X (acc.) to do 
Y (inf.) 


déclaré | | declare, report 
dédecori est it is a disgrace to X 
(dat.) 
déprehendo 3 déprehendi 
dépreheénsus | catch, detect 
eodem to the same place 
eripio 3/4 éripui éreptus I rescue 
X (acc.) from Y (dat.) 
Flacc-us 12m. L. Valerius Flaccus 
introduco 3 I bring in, lead in 
iussu by the order of X (gen.) 
laetor | dep. I rejoice, am happy 
nihilominus nevertheless 


noceo 2 [harm (+ dat.) 

occupo | I seize 

oneri est it is a burden to X (dat.) 

paenitet 2: mé paenitet I regret X 
(gen.) 

patefacio 3/4 pateféci patefactus 
I reveal, expose 

perdico 3 I lead 

poen-a ae \f. penalty 

porro furthermore, besides 

praebeo 2 | show (mé: myself 
[to be] Y acc.) 
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praepono 3 | put X (acc.) before punio 4 I punish sententi-a ae 1f. opinion 
Y (dat.) quod si but if 

properé hastily saltem at least 

Notes 


lines 134-5 si eis a nébis parcatur, magné6 sit réi publicae dédecori: remember the rule for si + pres. subj. 
(if X were to happen, Y would happen). eis @ nobis parcatur: parco takes dative in active forms; in 
passive ‘it’ is the subject; eis the people to be spared, @ nobis the agent (the people sparing), dédecori is 
further defined by magné. 

line 136 noceGtur: passive of a verb which takes dative object in active. ‘It’ is subject (cf. parcatur), réi 
pablicae the thing to be harmed (line 135). 

lines 141-2 ut huius cénstantiae mé umquam paeniteat: mé paenitet = | regret, taking a genitive of what is 
regretted. 


Learning vocabulary for 5C(iii) 


Nouns éripio 3/4 éripui éreptus | snatch Others 
poen-a ae \f. penalty away, rescue X (acc.) from Y dédecori est it is a disgrace for X 
sententi-a ae 1f. opinion; (dat.) (dat.) 
judgement; sentence; maxim noceo 2 | harm (+ dat.) iussu by the order of X (gen.) 
Verbs occupo | I seize nihilominus nevertheless 
Eiero afer atu alist patefacio 3/4 patefeci patefactus oneri est it is a burden to X (dat.) 
: I reveal, expose, throw open porro besides, moreover 


(or adfer-o adferre adtult 
adlat-us) | bring to 

conficio 3/4 confeci confectus 
I finish 

decet it befits X (acc.) to Y (inf.) 


praebeo 2 | show, display (myself 
to be X: mé + acc. adj. or 
noun) 

punio 4 I punish 


Concrete 


A crucial contribution of Italy and the Romans was the invention of concrete. This happened towards 
the end of the third century, probably as the outcome of experiments with a pisé (rammed clay) 
technique of the type familiar in North Africa, knowledge of which may have reached Italy at the 
time of the Hannibalic Wars. It was found that a mixture of lime, water and a gritty substance, such 
as sand, produces on setting a strongly cohesive and durable material which can be used either to 
bond masonry or in its own right as a building material. Once discovered, concrete construction was 
gradually perfected during the following three centuries as, by trial and error, builders came to 
appreciate its potential. Greek architecture had depended essentially upon carefully shaped 
stonework assembled without mortar and upon ‘trabeated’ (post and lintel) construction, techniques 
which were prodigal of material, which required a high degree of skill at all stages, and which 
severely restricted the size of interiors. The concrete used by builders in Roman Italy was far less 
wasteful (the debris of stone-cutters was absorbed as an aggregate), it was much more effective for 
the construction of vaults, and once properly set it created a homogeneous mass which was less 
vulnerable to collapse than dry stone construction. Moreover it required less skilled labour: most of 
the skill came in the planning stage, and the actual execution was a mechanical process, so could be 
carried out by the slaves who were available in abundance after Rome’s Eastern conquests. This 
opened the way to large-scale building projects. Among the earliest examples was a massive vaulted 
warehouse near the river-port in Rome, the Porticus Aemilia (193), needed for the imports of grain 
required to feed the new metropolis. Another was the quay at Puteoli, where it was discovered that 
an admixture of the local volcanic sand (puluis puteoldnus, or pozzolana) gave the concrete 
‘hydraulic’ properties, which enabled it to set even under water. (World of Rome, 465) 
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Section 5: The conspiracy of Catiline in Rome 64-62 


56. aedis Concordiae 


Volturcius, turning ‘state’s evidence’ (or had he been an innocent ‘dupe’ all 
along?), betrayed the conspirators. The Allobroges described Lentulus’ delusions 
of grandeur: he used to cite a Sibylline prophecy that one of his family (the 
Cornelii) would rule Rome. The senate, after authenticating the incriminating 
letter, ordered Lentulus to resign his office and the others with Lentulus to be 
held in open custody. Popular support for the plot evaporated. 

The next day (4 December), a plot to free Lentulus and the others was dis- 
covered. Cicero convened the senate on 5 December and asked their advice 
about what he should do with the prisoners, who had in a recent session already 
been pronounced guilty of treason. Senate procedure demanded that speakers be 
called in a strict order. The consul designate (i.e. next year’s consul) was the first 
to be asked and so on. Sallust reports the speeches of Caesar (who advocated 
an unheard-of penalty of ‘life imprisonment’) and Cato, a man well known for 
his strictness and moral rectitude (who was in favour of the death penalty). In 
Sallust’s view the issue was decided by Cato’s speech. 

But as a matter of fact, it was the consul’s responsibility to make this decision, 
and Cicero was trying at this meeting to bolster up an unconstitutional measure. 
It was illegal to execute Roman citizens without trial. It was on this occasion that 
Cicero made the speech later published as Jn Catilinam IV (the ‘fourth Catiline’), 
in which he spoke in support of the view of the consul designate, D. Iunius Silanus 
(who recommended the death penalty), as if the matter really were in the hands 
of the senate. 


Here we interrupt Sallust’s narrative to see how Cicero justified this severity in 
the ‘fourth Catiline’. 


Section 5C(iii) 


57. Cato 
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Section 5: The conspiracy of Catiline in Rome 64-62 


Section 5D(i) 


My view is based on kindness — towards Rome. You would not think a father 
kind, if he failed to punish a slave who had killed his family. So we will be 


deemed kind, if we are severe to these men. For Lentulus handed everything we 


hold dear over to his cronies Catiline, Cethegus, Gabinius and Cassius to be 


destroyed. 


in hac causa, non atrocitate animi moueor — quis enim est mé 

mitior? — sed singular1 quadam hiimanitate et misericordia. uideor enim 
mihi uidére hanc urbem, licem orbis terrarum atque arcem omnium 
gentium, subit6 ind incendid concidentem. uersatur mihi ante oculds 
aspectus et furor Cethégi in uestra caede bacchantis, Lentuli régnantis, 
Catiltmae cum exercitii uenientis. cum haec mihi propond, tum 
lamentationem matrum familias, tum fugam uirginum et puerorum, 
tum uexatiGnem uirginum Vestalium perhorréscé, et, quia mihi 
uehementer haec uidentur misera atque miseranda, idcirco in eds, qui 
ea perficere uoluérunt, mé seuérum uehementemque praebébs. etenim 
quaero, si quis pater familias, liberis suis 4 seru6 interfectis, uxOre 
occisa, incénsa domo, supplicium dé seruis non quam acerbissimum 
sumat, utrum is cléméns ac misericors an inhimanissimus et 
crudélissimus esse uideatur? mihi uéro ille importiinus ac ferreus esse 
uideatur, nisi dolore nocentis suum dolorem Jéniat. sic nds misericordés 
habébimur, si uehementissimi in his hominibus fuerimus qui nos, qui 
coniugés, qui ltberOs nostros trucidare uoluérunt, qui singulas dom6s et 
hoc tniuersum rei publicae domicilium délére conati sunt; sin 
remissiOrés esse uoluerimus, cridélissimi habébimur. 


nam Lentulus attribuit nds necandOds Cethég6 et céterds ciuis 
interficiendds Gabinio; urbem incendendam Cassi0 attribuit, totam 
Italiam udstandam diripiendamque Catilinae. Lentulus ad éuertenda 
fundamenta rei ptiblicae Gallds arcessit, ad incendendam urbem seruds 
concitat, ad diicendum contra urbem exercitum Catilinam uocat. quid 
hoc facinore magis timendum? quid hoc scelere minus neglegendum? 
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155 


160 


165 


170 


(In Catilinam IV 11-13) 


Running vocabulary for 5D(i) 


Section 5D(i) 197 


acerb-us a um bitter 

an: see utrum 

arcesso 3 | summon 

arx arc-is 3f. citadel 
aspect-us us 4m. appearance 


atrocitas atrocitat-is 3f. harshness 


attribud 3 | assign, give X (acc.) 
to Y (dat.) (as his share) 

bacchor | dep. I rave, revel, act 
like a Bacchant 

cléméns clément-is merciful 

concito | | incite 

crideél-is e cruel 

diripio 3/4 I tear apart 

dolor dolor-is 3m. pain, anguish 

domicili-um i 2n. dwelling 

etenim for in fact, and indeed 

éuerto 3 I overturn 

ferre-us a um made of iron, 
unfeeling 

fug-a ae 1f. flight 

fundament-um i 2n. foundation 

Gall-i 6rum 2m. pl. Gauls 


Grammar for 5D 


himanitas himanitat-is 3f. 
humanity, kindness 

idcirco for this reason, therefore 

importun-us a um cruel, savage 

inhuman-us a um cruel, savage 

ldmentatio lamentation-is 3f. 
lamentation 

lénid 4 I soothe 

lix lic-is 3f. light 

mater familias matr-is familias 3f. 
mother (of the household) 

miserand-us a um to be pitied 

misericordi-a ae 1f. pity 

misericors misericord-is 
compassionate 

mit-is e gentle, mild 

orbis terrarum orb-is terrarum 
3m. the world (lit. the circle of 
lands) 

pater familias patr-is familias 3m. 
father (head of the household) 

perhorréscé 3 | shudder greatly 
at, have a great fear of 


propono 3 I imagine (mihi 
propono = I set before my 
mind’s eye) 

remiss-us a um mild, slack 

sin but if 

singular-is e unparalleled, 
extraordinary 

singul-i ae a individual 

sumo 3 I take 

supplicium stiimere to exact the 
penalty (from X: dé + abl.) 

trucido | | butcher 

udsto | I lay waste 

ueheméns uehement-is violent 

uersor | dep. I stay 

uexatio uexation-is 3f. 
ill-treatment 

uniuers-us a um whole, entire 

utrum...an = double question, 
i.e. A? or B? 

Vestal-is e Vestal (belonging to 
the goddess Vesta) 


more uses of gerundive 


Notes 


verbs of fearing 


line 153 in uestra caede ‘in your slaughter’ = ‘in slaughter of you’. Possessive adjectives are often used in 


this way. 


lines 159-61 si... simat...uideatur: note mood of verbs, and remember si + pres. subj., pres. subj. = ‘if X 
were to happen, Y would happen’. 

line 160 quam acerbissimum ‘as bitter as possible’. See Learning vocabulary 5B(iii). 

lines 163 uideatur... nisi... léniat: see note on lines 159-61. nocentis: ‘of the person who harmed him’: 


pres. part. used as a noun. 


Learning vocabulary for 5D(i) 


Nouns 

arx arc-is 3f. citadel 

dolor dolor-is 3m. pain, anguish 
fug-a ae (Vf. flight 

lux lic-is 3f. light 


Adjectives 

crideél-is e cruel 

miserand-us a um to be pitied 

misericors misericord-is 
compassionate 


ueheméns uehement-is impetuous, 


violent 


Vestal-is e Vestal (belonging to 
the goddess Vesta) 


Verbs 
arcess6 3 arcessiui arcessitus 
I summon 
attribud 3 attribui attribiutus 
I assign, give (ad + tribud) 
propono 3 proposui propositus 
I set before; imagine; offer 
(pro + pond) 
sumo 3 sumpsi sumptus | take; put 
on; eat; supplicium simere dé 


(+ abl.) to exact the penalty 
from X 


Others 

idcirco for this/that reason, 
therefore 

utrum...an = double question, 
i.e. A or B? (negative: annon, 
Le. A or not?) 


198 Section 5: The conspiracy of Catiline in Rome 64-62 


Section 5D(ii) 


You must not be afraid of seeming too strict. The opposite is more to be feared. 
Help is at hand to protect Rome — namely, the whole population. 


quae cum ita sint, nolite timére né in hoc scelere tam nefando 


seuériorés fuisse uideamini. multd magis est timendum né, remissione 


175 


poenae, criidélés in patriam fuisse uideamur. hoc, inquam, magis est 
uerendum quam né nimis uehementés in acerbissim6s hostis fuisse 
uideamur. sed audio, patrés cOnscripti, uocés eOrum qui ueréri uidentur 
ut habeam satis praesidi ad consilia uestra transigenda. omnia et proutsa 


et parata et cOnstitita sunt, patrés cOnscripti, cum mea summa cura 


180 


atque diligentia, tum maxima populi Romani uoluntate ad summum 
imperium retinendum et ad comminis forttinas cOnseruandas. omnés 
adsunt omnium ordinum hominés, omnium generum, omnium 
dénique aetatum; plénum est forum, pléna templa circum forum, pléni 
omnés aditiis huius templi ac loci. 


Running vocabulary for 5D(ii) 


185 
Un Catiinam IV 13-14) 


acerb-us a um bitter 

adit-us tis 4m. entrance 

commun-is e shared, in common 

conscript-us a um chosen, elected 

conseruo | I preserve 

cum... tum both...and 

diligenti-a ae 1f. diligence 

genus gener-is 3n. kind, type 

imperi-um i 2n. power, authority, 
dominion 


Notes 


né (+ subj.) that, lest (after timeo, 
uereor) 

nefand-us a um impious, 
execrable 

ordo Oordin-is 3m. rank 

patrés conscripti = senatores 
senators 

patri-a ae 1f. fatherland 

prouideo 2 prouidi prouisus 
I take care of 


remissio remission-is 3f. 
remission, relaxation 

transigo 3 1 accomplish 

uereor 2 dep. I fear, am afraid 
(‘that’: né + subj.; ‘that not’: 
ut + subj.) 

uoluntas uoluntat-is 3f. will, wish 

ut (+ subj.) (after wereor) 
‘that... not? 


lines 174, 175, 177 né: following timeé or uereor — ‘(| am afraid) that X will happen’. 
line 175 seuériorés: remember that comparatives may mean ‘rather’ and ‘too’ as well as ‘more’. 
lines 178-9 ueréri.... ut: ‘be afraid that X will not happen’. 


lines 180-1 cum...tum: ‘both... and’ — a favourite construction in Cicero. 


Learning vocabulary for 5D(ii) 


Section 5D(ii) 199 


Nouns 

genus gener-is 3n. type, kind 
(family; stock; tribe) 

imperi-um i 2n. power, authority, 
dominion (command, order) 

ordo Ordin-is 3m. rank (i.e. 
section of society or line of 
soldiers) 

patres conscripti = senatoreés 
senators 


58. plénum est forum 


patri-a ae 1f. fatherland 
uoluntas uoluntat-is 3f. will, wish 


Adjectives 

acerb-us a um bitter 

commun-is e shared in, common, 
universal 


Verbs 
conseruo | I keep safe, preserve 
(con + seruo) 


prouideo 2 prouidi prouisus | take 
care (often followed by né + 
subj.) (pro + uideo) 

uereor 2 dep. ueritus I fear, am 
afraid (usually followed by 
né/ut + subj.) 


Others 
cum... tum both... and 
(especially common in Cicero) 
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Rhetoric 


Rhetoric generally has a bad name today. We value ‘sincerity’ over ‘artifice’, and our modern 
preference poses real problems for our appreciation both of Latin and of Renaissance English 
literature. As C. S. Lewis once said, ‘Rhetoric is the greatest barrier between us and our ancestors... 
Nearly all our older poetry was written and read by men to whom the distinction between poetry 
and rhetoric, in its modern form, would have been meaningless.’ Some Romans too questioned the 
details of rhetorical education and considered whether, with the death of political freedom under the 
Empire, rhetoric still had an important role. And yet a good case can be made in favour of rhetoric. 

There were two main types of rhetorical exercise: sudsOriae and controuersiae. \n suasoriae 
pupils took incidents from myth or history and argued over them: Should Scipio cross to Africa? 
Should Caesar accept the kingship? These exercises obviously helped to develop boys’ skills in 
constructing arguments. In contrduersiae, pupils argued difficult cases in law, many of which were 
clearly fictitious. 

Pliny’s teacher Quintilian gave an example familiar in his day (An Orator’s Education 7.2.17). A 
son banished from home studies medicine. When his father falls ill, and all the other doctors despair 
of saving him, the son is summoned and says that he can cure him, if the father drinks the medicine 
he gives him. The father, having drunk part of the medicine, says that he has been poisoned. The son 
drinks the rest, but the father dies, and the son is accused of parricide. The pupil had to devise 
arguments for and against the accused. 

Pliny himself in middle age attended lectures by a visiting Greek rhetorician and noted the relative 
unreality of the cases, but he still defended the practice. ‘The imaginary cases in the schools and 
lecture-halls do no harm with their blunted foils and are none the less enjoyable, especially to the 
old, who like nothing so much as to witness the joys of their youth’ (Letters 2.3). And some could be 
less irrelevant than they seemed at first sight. Rome saw many cases of alleged poisoning, and 
Cicero, facing the rise to power of Caesar, took his mind off the current crisis by composing 
arguments, in Greek and Latin, about whether a man should remain in his country under a tyranny 
(Letters to Atticus 9.4). 

The apparently artificial world of the rhetorical school did positively prepare its pupils for both the 
law courts and political life. The value of this educational system gradually received official 
recognition. At Rome from the time of Julius Caesar onwards, there were privileges for teachers who 
were also Roman citizens, and the emperor Vespasian founded two chairs for the teaching of Greek 
and Latin rhetoric (Quintilian was the first holder of the Latin chair). Outside Rome, teachers of 
grammar and rhetoric were granted exemption from civic obligation, again by Vespasian. The point is 
that the emperors wanted to provide access to education, which they hoped would help to integrate 
local elites into the Roman elite. They also hoped that their patronage of rhetoric, a fundamental 
characteristic of Roman civilisation, would help to legitimate their rule. (World of Rome, 371) 
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Section 5D(iii) 


This is the only issue which brings all classes together. What eques, tribinus 
aerarius or even slave is there who does not want to defend the state? 


haec est causa sola in qua omnés eadem sentiant. quis enim est qui non 

studio et diligentia ad salitem patriae défendendam dignitatemque 
cOnseruandam consentiat? quis eques est, quem haec causa non ad 

concordiam ciuitatis coniungat? quis tribtnus aerarius, qui non pari 

studio défendendae rei publicae conueniat? quis dénique est cui non 190 
haec templa, aspectus urbis, possessi6 libertatis cum carissima sit, tum 
dulcissima et iticundissima? seruus est némo qui non audaciam cluium 
perhorréscat, qui non hanc ciuitatem stare cupiat, qui non ad saltitem 

ret publicae défendendam paratus sit, quantum audet et potest. 


(In Catilinam TV 14-16) 


Running vocabulary for 5D(iii) 


aspect-us tis 4m. appearance diligenti-a ae 1f. care, diligence perhorrésco 3 I shudder greatly at 
car-us a um dear, valued dulc-is e sweet possessio possession-is 3f. 
concordi-a ae 1f. harmony iticund-us a um pleasant possession 
coniungo 3 | bring X (acc.) to par par-is equal quantum as much as 

support Y (ad + acc.) pardat-us a um prepared (to: ad + tribun-us i aerari-us i 2m. citizen 
consentio 4 I agree acc. from paro 1) of the class below equités 
Notes 


line 186 in qua...sentiant: the subjunctive is generic (see 145.1). 

lines 186-8 qui non... cénsentiat: the subjunctive is generic (see 145.1). 

lines 188-9 quis eques: quis tribainus aerarius: quis is used here as an adjective (cf. 1023). 

lines 188-9 quem...n6n... coniungat: the subjunctive is generic (see 145.1). 

lines 189-90 qui nén...conueniat: the subjunctive is generic (see 145.1). 

lines 190-1 cui non... sit: the subjunctive is generic (see 145.1). 

line 192 némo: here used as an adjective (= ndllus). 

lines 192-4 qui non... perhorréscat, qui nn... cupiat, qui non... sit: generic statements, using the 
subjunctive (see 145.1). 


Learning vocabulary for 5D(iii) 


Nouns Adjectives Others 
concordi-a ae \f. harmony dulc-is e sweet quantum as much as 
diligenti-a ae 1f. care, diligence iticund-us a um pleasant 
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Section 5D(iv) 


You have the Roman people behind you. Take care you do not fail them. Our 
very native land begs you, and you have to consider the lives and fortunes of all. 
Beware of allowing such crimes to be repeated or even considered again. 


quae cum ita sint, patrés conscripti, udbis popult Romani praesidia non 195 
désunt; prouidendum est né uds populd Romano déesse uideamini. 

habétis consulem paratum non ad uitam suam défendendam, sed ad 

uestram salitem ctrandam. omnés ordinés ad cOnseruandam rem 

publicam mente, uoluntate, udce cOnsentiunt. patria comminis, obsessa 


facibus et télis impiae conitratioOnis, udbis supplex mantis tendit, udbis 
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sé, udbis uitam omnium ciuium, udbis aras Penatium, udbis illum 
ignem Vestae sempiternum, udbis omnium dedrum templa 
commendat. praeterea dé uestra uita, dé coniugum uestrarum atque 
liberdrum anima, dé fortiinis omnium hodié udbis itidicandum est. 


habétis ducem memorem uestri, oblitum sul. habétis omnis drdinés, 
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omnis hominés, iniuersum populum ROmanum inum atque idem 
sentientem. cOgitate! imperium tantis laboribus fundatum, ltbertatem 
tanta uirtiite stabilitam, fortiinds tanta deOrum benignitate auctas tina 
nox paene déléuit. id né umquam posthac confici possit 4 cluibus, hodié 


prouidendum est. imm6~uér6 hodié udbis prouidendum est né id 


umquam posthac uel cogitari possit 4 cTuibus. 


Running vocabulary for 5D(iv) 


210 


(In Catilinam IV 18-19) 


anim-a ae 1f. soul, life 

ar-a ae 1\f. altar 

augeo 2 auxi auctus | increase 

benignitas benignitat-is 3f. 
kindness 

commendo | | entrust X (acc.) to 
Y (dat.) 

consentio 4 | agree 

fax fac-is 3f. torch, firebrand 

fundo 1 { establish 

immo ueéro nay rather 

impi-us a um with no respect for 
gods, parents or fatherland 


iudicandum est it is to be judged 
(itidico 1) 

labor labor-is 3m. toil, hard work, 
trouble 

memor memor-is mindful of X 
(gen.) 

né (+ subj.) after prouideo ‘in 
case’, ‘lest’ 

obliuiscor 3 dep. oblitus 1 forget 
(+ gen. of person) 

paene almost 

parat-us a um prepared (to: ad + 
acc., from paro 1) 


Penatés Penat-ium 3m. pl. gods of 
the household 

posthdac after this time, hereafter, 
in future 

prouidendum est care must be 
taken (prouideo 2) 

sempitern-us a um eternal 

stabilid 4 1 make firm 

supplex supplic-is suppliant 

tendo 3 | stretch forth 

uel even 

uniuers-us a um whole 

Vest-a ae \f. Vesta (goddess of the 
hearth) 
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59. ignis Vestae 


Notes 


line 196 prouidendum est né: lit. ‘it is to be taken care about lest...’. 

lines 200-01 udbis sé... : not solved until commenddat in line 203. Tr. ‘to you herself (obj.)..." etc. 

line 204 udbis iidicandum est: tr. ‘you ought to judge’ (lit. ‘it is to-be-judged as-far-as-you-are-concerned’). 

lines 209-10 né...: ‘that’, ‘lest’, picked up by préuidendum est, lit. ‘it is to be taken care about’. 

line 210 udbis prouidendum est né...: tr. ‘you must take care, lest...’ (lit. ‘it is to-be-taken-care-about 
as-far-as-you-are-concerned’). 


Learning vocabulary for 5D(iv) 


Nouns 


ar-a ae If. altar 
labor labor-is 3m. toil, hard work; 
trouble 


Adjectives 
impi-us a um with no respect for 
gods, parents or fatherland 


The ‘sincerity gap’ 


memor memor-is remembering X 
(gen.), mindful of X (gen.) 
supplex supplic-is suppliant (also 

a noun) 


Verbs 
augeo 2 auxi auctus I increase 
(trans.) 


obliuiscor 3 dep. oblitus 1 forget 
(+ gen. of person) 

tendo 3 tetendi ténsus or tentus I 
stretch (out); offer; direct; 
travel 


Others 
paene almost 
uel even (either... or) 


The problem was that rhetoric was at the very heart of Roman education, and its purpose was to 
prepare students both to use and to recognise plausible (i.e. not true) arguments in every situation. 
Any orator, for example, was out to persuade the audience of the truth of his case, whatever the 
actual truth of the matter. This did not worry Romans. They were trained in rhetoric and could spot a 
rhetorical device a long way off. And writers knew this. Caesar, for example, had no difficulty in 
composing accounts of his campaigns in Gaul (The Gallic War) and against Pompey (The Civil War) 
with a heavy bias towards his own interest. It would seem true not only because it was rhetorically 
persuasive, but also because he himself had witnessed the events. It was, in other words, real. 

But the ‘sincerity gap’ could upset a later generation of readers for whom ‘reality’, ‘truth’ and ‘the 


writer's life’ were indissociable from each other. Petrarch, a central figure in the Italian Renaissance 
of the fourteenth century, rediscovered the lost Letters of Cicero. When he compared these with the 
lofty thoughts of Cicero's well-known rhetorical and philosophical works, he wrote a letter of his own 
to his dead ex-hero, bidding him farewell for ever (Letters to Friends 24.3)! (World of Rome, 443) 


204 Section 5: The conspiracy of Catiline in Rome 64-62 


Section 5E(i) 


We now rejoin Sallust’s narrative. 5 December (night). Cicero, fearful of delay, 
gives orders for the executions. Lentulus, Cethegus, Statilius and Gabinius are 
taken to the Tullianum, a vile subterranean dungeon, and garotted. 


postquam senatus in Catonis sententiam discessit, Cicero, ueritus né 
quid ea nocte nouarétur, triumuirds omnia, quae ad supplictum 
postulabantur, parare iubet. dum triumuiti, ab e6 iussi, haec parabant, 


consul praesidia disponébat. ipse praesidiis dispositis Lentulum in 
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carcerem dédicit. céteri carcerem intrant 4 praetoribus déductt. est in 
carcere locus, Tullianum appellatus, circiter duodecim pedés humt 
dépressus, cuius faciés inculti, tenebris, odore foedata, terribilis est. in 
eum locum démissus Lentulus ibi manébat, dum uindicés rérum 


capitalium, quibus praeceptum erat, laqued gulam frangerent; quod 
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tandem fécérunt. ita ille patricius, ex gente clarissima Cornélidrum, qui 
consulare imperium Romae habuerat, dignam mGribus factisque suis 
mortem inuénit. dé Cethégs, Statilid, Gabinis e6dem mod6 supplicium 


sumptum est. 


Running vocabulary for 5E(i) 


(Catilinae conitiratid 55) 


appello \ \ call 

capital-is e involving a capital 
charge, punishable by death 

carcer carcer-is 3m. prison 

Cat6é Caton-is 3m. M. Porcius 
Cato 

circiter about 

consular-is e consular 

Cornéli-i drum 2m. pl. the 
Cornelii 

démitto 3 démisi démissus I send 
down 

déprimo 3 dépressi dépressus 
I sink 


discédo 3 discessi | depart; 
discédo in sententiam X (gen.) 
I go over to X’s view 

dispono 3 disposui dispositus 
I place, station 

dum (+ indicative) while; 
(+ subjunctive) until 


facies facié-i Sf. appearance 
foedo | I make foul 


gul-a ae 1f. throat (tr. ‘neck’) 
humi in the ground 

incult-us tis 4m. neglect 
laque-us i 2m. garotte 

nouo | I make changes 


odor odor-is 3m. smell, stench 
patrici-us 7 2m. patrician (member 
of a select group of families) 
tenebr-ae arum If. pl. darkness 
terribil-is e frightful, dreadful 
triumuir-i orum 2m. pl. triumvirs 
(a commission responsible for 
prisons and executions) 
Tullian-um i 2n. Tullianum 
uindex uindic-is 3m. punisher 
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a 


60. The Tullianum (today the Chapel of St Peter in Prison) 


Grammar for 5E 


participle summary dum, antequam/priusquam utpote qui 


Notes 


lines 212-13 né quid... noudrétur: quid is accusative of respect. Tr. ‘in any respect’, nouarétur impersonal 
passive ‘changes might be made’ (with the overtone of ‘revolution’, the expression for which was rés 
nouae). 

lines 219-20 dum... frangerent: ‘until. ..they should break’, ‘for...to break’, uindicés rérum capitalium: i.e. 
the executioners. 

line 222 cénsulare: he had been consul in 71. 


Learning vocabulary for 5E(i) 


Nouns Adjectives gen.) I go over to X’s view 
carcer carcer-is 3m. prison; terribil-is e dreadful, frightening (dis- + cédo) 
barrier dispono 3 disposui dispositus I 


Verbs 
discédo 3 discessi discessum I 
depart; (with in sententiam + 


set, place (in different places) 
(dis- + pono) 


facies facié-i Sf. appearance; face 

hum-us i 2f. ground (NB humum 
(acc.) to the ground; humi 
(locative) on or in the ground) 
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Section 5: The conspiracy of Catiline in Rome 64-62 


Section 5E(ii) 


Late December 63 to early January 62. Catiline meanwhile marshals his poorly 


equipped army into two legions. He avoids an encounter with the consul 


Antonius’ army (which is approaching from Rome) since he hopes any day to 
receive reinforcements from the city. When news of Lentulus’ execution comes, 
and despite desertions, Catiline marches across the mountains (the Apennines), 


heading for Gaul. But QO. Metellus Celer cuts off his escape route. Catiline 


decides to fight Antonius’ army. 


dum ea Romae geruntur, Catilina ex omni copia, quam et ipse 
addixerat et Manlius habuerat, duas legionés tnstituit. sed ex 

omni copia circiter pars quarta erat militaribus armis Instructa, céteri 
sparos aut lanceas aut praeaciitas sudis portabant. sed postquam 
Antonius cum exerciti aduentabat, Catilina, periculo perturbatus, per 
montis iter facere. modo ad urbem modo ad Galliam castra mouére, 
hostibus occdsidnem pugnae non dare. spérabat breul tempore magnas 
cdpias sésé habitirum, dum Romae socii consilia perficerent. interea 
seruods repudiabat, ueritus né uidérétur causam ciuium cum seruis 
fugittuls comminicauisse. sed postquam in castra nuntius peruénit, 
Romae coniiirationem patefactam esse et dé Lentulo conitratoribusque 
céteris supplicium simptum, plérique qui sé rapinarum causa Catilinae 
conitnxissent, dilabuntur. reliquos Catilina, agmine instructo, per 
montis asperOs magnis itineribus in agrum Pistoriénsem abdicit, eo 
consilid ut occulté perfugeret in Galliam Transalpinam. at Q. Metellus 
Celer, 4 senati missus, cum tribus legidnibus in agro Picénd 
exspectabat dum Catiltna castra in Galliam moué€ret. nam ex difficultate 
rérum existimabat fore ut Catilina perfugeret in Galliam Transalpinam, 
antequam legidnibus Romanis intercliiderétur. 


igitur Metellus, ubi iter eius ex perfugis cognouit, castra properé 
mOuit, ac sub ipsis radicibus montium cOnsédit, qua Catilinae 
déscénsus erat in Galliam properanti. neque tamen Antonius procul 
aberat, utpote qui locis aequidribus sequerétur. sed Catilina, postquam 
uidet sésé montibus et cOpiis hostium clausum esse et in urbe rés 
aduersas, neque fugae neque praesidi tllam spem, cOnstituit in tali ré 
forttinam belli temptare et cum Antonio quam primum confligere. 


225 


230 


235 


240 


245 


250 


(Catilinae conitiratid 56—-57.5) 


Running vocabulary for 5E(ii) 
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abdiico 3 1 lead away 

absum abesse i am distant 

addticé 3 addixi | bring 

aduento | | approach, advance 

aduers-us a um unfavourable 

aequ-us a um level 

agmen agmin-is 3n. column 

antequam (+ subj.) before 

asper asper-a um rough 

Celer Celer-is 3m. (Q. Metellus) 
Celer 

circiter about 

claudo 3 clausi clausus 1 shut in 

communico | I share X (acc.) with 
Y (cum + abl.) 

confligo 3 I fight (with X: cum + 
abl.) 

coniungo 3 conitinxi I join (I join 
X: mé coniungd + dat.) 

consido 3 consédi | take up 
position, encamp 

copi-a ae \f. multitude, crowd 

copi-ae drum 1f. pl. forces, troops 

déscéns-us tis 4m. descent 


Notes 


line 227 pars quarta i.e. a quarter. 


difficultas difficultat-is 3f. 
difficulty 

dilabor 3 dep. I slip away 

dum (+ ind.) while 

dum (+ subj.) until [see note on 
line 241] 

dum provided that (line 232) 

fugitiu-us a um runaway 

Galli-a ae \f. Gaul 

institud 3 institut | draw up 

intercludo 3 I cut off 

iter itiner-is 3n. journey; route 

lance-a ae 1f. lance, spear 

legio legion-is 3f. legion 

magnum iter = a forced march 

Metell-us i 2m. Q. Metellus Celer 

modo... modo at one time... at 
another 

occasio occasion-is 3f. 
opportunity for X (gen.) 

occulté secretly 

perfug-a ae \m. deserter 

perfugio 3/4 I flee for refuge 

perturbé 1 I worry, disturb 


lines 230-1 facere... mouére... dare: see 153. 

line 232 habituirum: esse suppressed. 

lines 234ff. ndntius: remember that a noun may generate an indirect statement quite as easily as a verb, i.e. 
‘a messenger (with a message to the effect that...)’. 


line 236 simptum: esse suppressed. 


lines 236-7 qui sé... conianxissent: causal clause, see 145.2. 
line 241 dum... mouéret: ‘until’, ‘for...to...' (purpose). 

lines 245-6 Note properanti agreeing with Catilinae, dat. of advantage or possession. 
line 248 in urbe i.e. in Rome (often known simply as urbs). 


Learning vocabulary for 5E(ii) 


Picén-us a um of Picenum 

Pistoriéns-is e of Pistoria 

praeacud 3 praeacui praeactitus 
I sharpen to a point 

procul far off 

properé hastily 

propero | I hurry 

pugn-a ae 1f. battle 

QO. = Quint-us 7 2m. Quintus 

qua where [see 139.3] 

quam primum as soon as possible 

radix radic-is 3f. foot (lit. ‘root’) 

rapin-a ae \f. plunder 

repudio | I reject 

spar-us 7 2m. hunting-spear 

spero | I hope, expect 

sub (+ abl.) beneath 

sudis sud-is 3f. stake 

tempto | I test, try 

Transalpin-us a um across the 
Alps, Transalpine 

utpote (qui) (+ subj.) inasmuch 
as, since (he) 


Nouns 

agmen agmin-is 3n. column 

copi-a ae \f. multitude, crowd 

copi- ae arum 1f. pl. forces, troops 

iter itiner-is 3n. journey; route 

legio legion-is 3f. legion 

occasio occasion-is 3f. 
opportunity 

pugn-a ae 1f. battle, fight 


Adjectives 
asper asper-a um rough 


Verbs 

absum abesse Gfui Gfuturus lam 
distant (am absent, away) 

consido 3 consédi | settle down; 
encamp 

propero \ \ hurry, make haste 


spero | I hope, expect 
tempto | I try, test, attempt; attack 


Others 

circiter about (adv.) 

modo... modo at one time... at 
another 

quam primum as soon as possible 
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The changing face of the Roman army 


173. The theory was that all the citizens of the Republic were liable for conscription into the army. 
Cicero says that anyone who avoided conscription was liable to be sold as a slave, on the grounds 
that he was not facing up to danger as a free man should (Cicero, In Defence of Caecina 34.99) In 
practice though, through the early and middle Republic, the only people who were called up for 
army service were those who had a census qualification down to and including the fifth classis. The 
reason for this was that during this period, soldiers had to provide their own equipment, of which the 
proletarii (the group below the fifth c/assis) were reckoned incapable. It is no doubt for this reason 
that the property-level that gave access to the fifth classis was progressively lowered, so that from 
11,000 assés (a standard unit of coinage) before the Hannibalic War, it had fallen to 1,500 assés by 
the last quarter of the second century. This last represents a very small amount of property indeed, 
almost certainly insufficient to maintain an average-sized family. (For 174, see above, p. 115) 


175. The reduction in the qualification for the fifth classis, shows that, however keen the people may 
have been to serve, there were not enough of them to provide the forces needed to sustain Rome's 
military activity around the Mediterranean. Matters came to a head when in 107 BC Gaius Marius, 
who had been elected consul with much opposition from the established noble families in Rome, 
was allotted the prouincia of Numidia, where a war was being carried on against King Jugurtha. [But 
Marius needed more troops. So he threw open the levy to all, taking volunteers from the very 
poorest members of the state, who had hitherto been excluded .. . ] 


176. In some ways this was simply the logical extension of what had been happening over the 
previous hundred years, as the lower limit for membership of the fifth classis had been systematically 
reduced. It did, however, make quite clear what had apparently been concealed hitherto, that when 
the soldiers had completed their tour of duty and went home, they would need support from 
somewhere. This was more obviously true for Marius’ volunteers than had been the case before, 
because Marius’ men would not have a farm to go back to once they had been discharged. As a 
result, Marius tried to ensure that those soldiers who served with him in his three-year campaign in 
Numidia and subsequent campaigns were given land to go to when they returned. 


177. It does seem that Marius’ opening of service in the army to volunteers from among the 
proletarii created a different relationship between a commander and his troops from what had been 
the case before. When in 88 BC, Sulla marched against Rome to regain the command against 
Mithridates which Marius had taken from him, he apparently had little difficulty in persuading his 
newly recruited army to follow him; and through the period of the civil wars, down to the victory of 
Octavian over Mark Antony at Actium in 31 BC, a series of army commanders led troops which were 
prepared to follow their own general against the city itself. Sulla in 88 and 82 BC, Marius in 87, Caesar 
in 49 and Octavian in 43 all marched with Roman armies to seize the city which had not been taken 
since the Gallic sack of 390. It is, of course, too simplistic to put this down simply to Marius’ change 
of recruitment policy in 107. The tradition of the independent power of a holder of imperium and the 
growth in the importance and extent (both in area and time) of the great commands also play a part. 
But there does also seem to be a change in the atmosphere, almost in the psychology of the armies 
of the last century of the Republic. It is as if the soldiers who had previously reckoned on getting land 
and booty for themselves by fighting the enemies of Rome on the instructions of the Senate had now 
decided that they were more likely to achieve this by backing one general against another. 
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210 Section 5: The conspiracy of Catiline in Rome 64-62 


Section 5F(i) 


Catiline speaks to his troops before the battle, reminds them what situation they 
are in and that they have no choice but to fight, if they are to retain their 
country, liberty and lives. 


itaque contione aduocata huiuscemodi orationem habuit. 

“‘noul, milités, uerba uirtiitem non addere, neque exercitum fortem 

ex timido fieri Oratione imperatOris. sed dicam cur uds conuocauerim 

et cur Orationem habeam. idcirc6 uds aduocaut, quo pauca monérem, 

simul uti causam met consill aperirem. scitis equidem, milités, dé 255 
ignauia Lentull. igitur scitis non sdlum quam ignauus Lentulus fuerit, 

sed etiam quantum periculi haec ignauia nobis attulerit. nunc uerd quo 

locé rés nostrae sint, omnés intellegitis. nam uidétis non solum quot 

host€s n6s perseciti sint, sed etiam quanti exercitiis, inus ab urbe, alter 

4 Gallia, nobis obstent. friimenti egestas nds impedit quominus in his 260 
locis maneamus. quécumque ire placet, non dubium est quin ferro iter 
aperiendum sit. quae cum sciatis, u6s moned uti forti et paratd animo 

sitis, et cum proelium inibitis, uti memineritis quantam spem in hoc 

proelid posueritis. oportet uOs meminisse nos diuitias, decus, gloriam, 

praeterea ltbertatem atque patriam in dextris nostris portare, s1 265 
uicerimus, non dubium est quin omnia nobis tita sint. si mett 

cesserimus, eadem illa aduersa fient. praeterea, milités, non eadem nobis 

et illis necessittidd impendet. nam n6s pro patria, pro libertate, pro uita 
certamus, illi pro potentia paucorum. némo igitur uestrum est quin 

sciat causam nostram iUstam esse. ergo audacius aggredimini, memorés 270 


pristinae uirtitis.’ 


Running vocabulary for 5F(i) 


(Catilinae coniuratid 57.6-58.12) 


a/ab (+ abl.) from (the direction 
of) 

addo 3 \ add, increase 

aduers-us a um hostile 

aduoco | summon 

attulerit ‘(it) has brought’ (perf. 
subj. of adfero) 

cédo 3 cessi I yield 

certo | I contend, fight 

contio contion-is 3f. meeting, 
assembly 

conuocauerim ‘I have called 
together’ (perf. subj. of 
conuoco 1) 

decus decor-is 3n. honour 

dextr-a ae 1f. right hand 


diuiti-ae arum If. pl. riches 
dubi-us a um doubtful 
egestas egestat-is 3f. lack 
equidem at any rate 

ex [line 253 = instead of] 


friment-um 7 2n. corn 
fuerit ‘(he) has been’ (pf. subj. of 


sum) 
Galli-a ae \f. Gaul 
huiuscemodi of this kind 
igndu-us a um idle; cowardly 
ignaui-a ae 1f. laziness; 
cowardice 
impendeo 2 I threaten, overhang 
(+ dat.) 


iust-us a um just 


memineritis ‘(you) remember’ 
(subj. of memini ‘1 
remember’ — perfect in form) 

memini | remember (perfect in 
form) 

necessitudo necessitudin-is 3f. 
necessity 

oratio oration-is 3f. speech; 
orationem habeod | make a 
speech 

persecuti sint ‘(they) have 
pursued’ (perf. subj. of 
persequor) 

posueritis ‘you (pl.) have placed’ 
(perf. subj. of pond 3) 

potenti-a ae \f. power 
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pristin-us a um former quin (+ subj.) (line 269) quominus (+ subj.) from (—ing) 
quant-us a um how much, how big ‘who... not’ [see 174.2] quot how many 
quin (+ subj.) (lines 261, 266 quo (+ subj.) (line 254) in order to 

after non dubium est) that quocumque wherever 


Grammar for 5F 


perfect subjunctives and indirect questions quominus, quin 
usages conditionals 
Notes 


line 254 quo pauca monérem: ‘in order to give advice on a few points’ lit. ‘advise a few things’. 
line 257 quantum periculi: see 31. 


Learning vocabulary for 5F(i) 


Nouns Adjectives cédé 3 cessi cessum I yield; go 
contio contion-is 3f. meeting, aduers-us a um hostile; opposite; certo | I struggle, fight; vie 

assembly unfavourable memini meminisse (defective: 
decus decor-is 3n. honour; beauty —igndu-us a um lazy; cowardly perfect form only) I remember 
dextr-a ae Vf. right hand quant-us a um how much, how persequor 3 dep. perseciitus I 
diuiti-ae drum 1f. pl. riches great pursue, follow after 


Jriment-um 7 2n. corn 


ignaui-a ae 1f. laziness; Nees ones 
& : addo 3 addidi additus \ add; orationem habére to make a 
cowardice : 
ae ne a, increase speech 
oratio oration-is 3f. speech = = 
aduocé | | summon quocumque (to) wherever 


tenti- If. r 
potenti-a ae 1\f. powe quot how many 


212 Section 5: The conspiracy of Catiline in Rome 64-62 


Section 5F(ii) 


‘Had you not taken this course, most of you would have lived out your lives in 
exile. But you all opted for this course. Now it will take courage to succeed. 
There is no safety in running away. But I have good hopes of victory, since 
necessity is driving you. Even if you lose, take some of the enemy with you!’ 


“plérique uestrum, nisi conitiratidnis participés facti essétis, cum summa 
turpittidine in exsiliO aetatem Egissétis. non “nulli uestrum ROmae uiuere 
potuistis; quod-si ibi mansiss€tis Amissis bonis, nil nisi aliénas opés 
exspectauissétis; illa fécissétis, nisi foeda atque intoleranda uodbis uisa 275 
essent. mé potius sequi cOnstituistis. s1 rem~ bene“ gerere uultis, audacia 

opus est. nam in fuga saliitem spérare, ea uérd démentia est. 


‘cum u6s consider6, milités, magna mé spés uictoriae tenet. st enim 

socil ignaul fuissétis, hoc consilium! numquam 1 cépissem. animus, aetas, 
uirtis uestra mé impediunt quominus déspérem, praeterea necessitiids, 280 
quae etiam timid6s fortis facit. nam saepe milités metus superauisset, 

nisi eds necessitudd pugnare coégisset. quod’ si uirtuti uestrae fortina 

inuiderit, cauéte inultt animam amittatis, neu capti sicutl pecora 

trucidémini! nil uds impedit quin, mOre uirdrum pugnantés, cruentam 

atque lUctudsam uictoriam hostibus relinquatis! 285 


“scitis cir uds conuocauerim. postquam in proelium inieritis, sclam 
utrum fristra lociitus~sim necne.’ 


(Catilinae coniuratid 58.13—21) 


Running vocabulary for 5F(ii) 


ago 3 égi | spend, pass inuideo 2 inuidi | begrudge, envy —_ opus est there is need of X (abl.) 

anim-a ae If. life (+ dat.) particeps particip-is sharer in 

bon-a orum 2n. pl. goods inult-us a um unavenged (+ gen.) 

cauéte (+ subj. or né + subj.) loctitus sim ‘1 have spoken’ (pf. pecus pecor-is 3n. sheep; cattle 
beware of —ing subj. of /oguor) quin (+ subj.) from (—ing) 

consilium capere to make a plan liictuds-us a um grief-stricken, quod si but if 

conuocduerim ‘1 have summoned’ mournful quominus (+ subj.) from (—ing) 
(pf. subj. of conuocd 1) more in the manner of X (gen.) rem bene gerere to succeed 

cruent-us a um bloody necessitudo necessitudin-is 3f. supero | I overcome 

démenti-a ae \f. madness necessity trucido | butcher 

déspéro | I lose hope necne or not (following utrum turpitudd turpitidin-is 3f. 

exsili-um i 2n. exile ‘whether’) disgrace, dishonour 

foed-us a um disgraceful neu = néue and that... not utrum...necne whether... or not 


intolerand-us a um unbearable non nulli some 
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Note 


lines 272-3 nisi... facti fuissétis... égissétis: ‘if... had not... would have’. There are several other examples 
of this construction. si/ nisi + pluperfect subjunctive, pluperfect subjunctive. The basic formula is ‘if X 
had/had not happened, Y would not have happened’. Other examples are in lines 274-5, 275-6, 
278-9, 281-2. See 173, cf. 1443. 


Learning vocabulary for 5F(ii) 


Nouns Verbs Others 

bon-a orum 2n. pl. goods ago 3 égi actus | spend, pass (do, more in the manner of, like X 

exsili-um 1 2n. exile act; drive, lead, direct) (gen.) 

necessitudo necessitudin-is 3f. inuideo 2 inuidi inuisum | envy, opus est there is need of X (abl.) 
necessity begrudge (+ dat.) 


trucido | | butcher, slaughter 


214 Section 5: The conspiracy of Catiline in Rome 64-62 


Section 5G(i) 


The two sides prepare for battle. Catiline takes precautions so that his soldiers 
have equal chances of survival. Manlius is put in charge of the conspirators’ 
right wing, a Faesulan of the left. On the Roman side Antonius’ gout forces him 
to give command to M. Petreius, an experienced soldier, who knows the men and 
encourages them accordingly. 


quae cum dixisset, paulum commoratus Catilina signa canere iubet 
atque Ordinés in locum aequum dédicit. deinde remOtis omnium equis, 


quo militibus, exaequato periculd, animus amplior esset, ipse pedes 


290 


exercitum pro loc6 atque copiis instruit, octo cohortis in fronte posuit, 
reliquarum signa 1n subsidio collocat. ab es centuridnés, ex militibus 
optimum” quemque armatum, in primam aciem dicit. quibus rébus 
factis, Manlium dextro cornt, Faesulanum quendam sinistro cornt 


praeficit. 


295 


at ex altera parte C. Antonius pedibus aeger M. Petréio lé gato 
exercitum permittit. ille cohortis ueteranas in fronte, post eas céterum 
exercitum in subsidiis locat. ipse equ6 circumiéns unum quemque 
nominans appellat atque hortatur; rogat ut meminerint sé contra 


latronés inermis pro liberis, pro aris atque focis certare. homo militaris, 


300 


quod amplius ann6s triginta in exercitii fuerat, militem quemque et 
facta cuiusque fortia nouerat. igitur circumeund6 et inum~ quemque 
nominando et facta cuiusque narrand6, militum anim6s accendébat. 
cum omnis circumisset, milités ad pugnandum, ad interficiendum, ad 
moriendum erant paratt. 


Running vocabulary for 5G(i) 


305 


(Catilinae coniuratio 59) 


accendo 3 | fire 

aciés acié-i 5f. battle-line 

aeger aegr-a um ill 

amplius more than 

appello \ \ address 

cano 3 I sound (lit. sing’) 

centurio centurion-is 3m. 
centurion (commander of a 
century — actually less than 
100 men) 


circumeundo by going round (abl. 


gerund of circumeo) 
corn-u us 4n. wing (dat. s. cornit) 
cuiusque (gen. s. m.) of each 
(man) 
dexter dextr-a um right 


exaequo | I make equal 
Faesulan-us i 2m. man from 
Faesulae 


foc-us 7 2m. hearth 
frons front-is 3f. front 


inerm-is e unarmed 

interficiendum killing (acc. 
gerund of interficio) 

latro latron-is 3m. bandit 

légat-us 12m. commander 

locé 1 I place 

M. = Marco: Marc-us i 2m. 
Marcus 

moriendum dying (acc. gerund of 
morior) 


narrando by relating (abl. gerund 
of narro) 

nominando by naming (abl. 
gerund of nomino) 

nomino | I name 

optimum quemque = all the best 
men (line 293) 

parat-us a um prepared (to: ad + 
gerund) 

pedes pedit-is 3m. foot-soldier 

permitto 3 I entrust X (acc.) to Y 
(dat.) 

Petréi-us i 2m. M. Petreius 

praeficio 3/4 praefeci praefectus 
I put X (acc.) in charge of 
Y (dat.) 
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pro (+ abl.) (line 291) in 
accordance with 

pugnandum fighting (acc. gerund 
of pugno) 

quemque (acc. s. m.) (line 301) 
each 


Grammar for 5G 


remoueo 2 remoui remotus 1 
remove 

sign-um i 2n. (line 292) standard 

sign-um i 2n. (line 288) 
trumpet-call 

sinister sinistr-a um left 


subsidi-um i 2n. (or pl.) reserve 
ueteran-us a um veteran 
uinum quemque = each individual 


(lines 298, 302) 


gerunds 
quisque, quisquam 


Notes 
line 290 qio...esset see 155. 


uterque 
cornu 


line 292 reliquarum: sc. ‘(of the) cohorts’. 


Learning vocabulary for 5G(i) 


comparative clauses, 
correlatives, unreal 
comparisons 


Nouns 

aciés acié-i Sf. battle-line; sharp 
edge, point; keenness (of 
sight) 

centurio centurion-is 3m. 
centurion 

corn-u us 4n. wing (of army); 
horn 

latro latron-is 3m. robber, bandit 

légat-us i 2m. commander 
(ambassador, official) 


sign-um i 2n. standard, 
trumpet-call (seal; signal, 
sign; statue) 

subsidi-um i 2n. reserve; help 


Adjectives 

aeger aegr-a um ill 

dexter dextr-a um right, 
favourable 

sinister sinistr-a um left; 
unfavourable 


Verbs 
appello | I name, call; address 


curo | 1am in command (look 
after, care for; see to the —ng 
of X (acc.) + gerundive) 

nomino | I name 

praeficid 3/4 praefeéci praefectus 
I put X (acc.) in charge of Y 
(dat.) 


Others 

amplius more than (from ampl-us 
aum great) 

pro (+ abl.) in accordance with 
(for, in return for; on behalf 
of; in front of; instead of) 
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Section 5: The conspiracy of Catiline in Rome 64-62 


Section 5G(ii) 


The battle begins and is ferociously contested. Catiline displays astounding 
activity, both as soldier and general. Petreius breaks the centre. Manlius and the 
Faesulan die in the front line. Catiline, seeing the position is hopeless, plunges 


into the thick of the fighting and is stabbed. 


sed ubi, omnibus rébus exploratis, Petréius tuba signum dat, cohortis 
paulatim incédere iubet. idem facit hostium exercitus. postquam e6 
uentum est unde 4 ferentariis proelium committi posset, exercitus 
uterque maxim6 clamore cum infestis signis concurrunt. pila omittunt, 


gladiis rés geritur. ueterani, pristinae uirtutis memorés, comminus 


310 


acriter instare, illi haud timidi resistunt. maxima ul certatur. interea 

Catilta, cum expeditis in prima acié uersari, laborantibus succurrere, 

integr6s pro saucils arcessere, omnia prouidére, multum ipse pugnare, 

saepe hostem ferire; strénut militis et boni imperatoris officia simul 
exsequébatur. Petréius, ubi uidet Catilinam, contra~ac ratus erat, 315 
magna ul tendere, cohortem praetdriam in mediés hostis indicit, 

edsque perturbat6s atque alids alibi resistentis interficit. deinde utroque 

ex latere céterds aggreditur. Manlius et Faesulanus in primis pugnantés 

cadunt. Catiltna, postquam fusas copias s€que cum paucis relictum 


uidet, memor generis atque pristinae suae dignitatis, in confertissimos 


hostis incurrit, ibique pugnans confoditur. 


Running vocabulary for 5G(ii) 


320 


(Catilinae conitiratid 60) 


alibi (with alios) in different 
places [see 1021] 

cado 3 I fall, die 

comminus to close quarters 

confert-us a um close-packed 

confodio 3/4 I stab 

contra ac (+ indic.) contrary to 
what 

expedit-us i 2m. light-armed 
soldier 

exploro | | investigate, 
reconnoitre 

exsequor 3 dep. I carry out, 
perform 

ferentari-us i 2m. light-armed 
soldier (armed only with 
missiles) 

fundo 3 fidi fiisus I rout 

incédo 3 | advance 

incurro | Trun into 


induco 3 I lead X (acc.) into Y (in 
+ acc.) 

infest-us a um hostile; cum infestis 
signis = ‘with standards set 
for attack’ 

insto | I press on, approach 

integer integr-a um fresh, not 
wounded 

laboro \ 1 am in difficulties 

latus later-is 3n. flank 

omitto 3 | leave out, leave aside; 
let fall 

paulatim little by little, gradually 

perturbo 1 | disturb, confuse 

pil-um 7 2n. heavy javelin 
(normally thrown by soldiers 
before hand-to-hand fighting 
began) 

praetori-us a um praetorian (i.e. 
the best fighters) 


pristin-us a um former 

proelium committere to join battle 

ratus see reor 

reor 2 dep. ratus I think, believe, 
suppose 

resisto 3 I resist 

sauci-us a um wounded 

strénu-us a um energetic 

succurro 3 1 run to help (+ dat.) 

tendo 3 I struggle, fight 

tub-a ae if. trumpet 

uersor | dep. lam occupied 

ueteran-us i 2m. veteran 

unde from where 

uterque (nom. s. m.) each (of two) 
[note the pl. verb] 

utroque (abl. s. n.) each (of the 
two) 
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62. utrdque ex latere céterds aggreditur 


Notes 


line 307 e6: ‘to that place...’ picked up by unde ‘from where’. 


line 308 uentum est 
line 311 certatur 
line 311 instare 
line 312 uersari, succurrere 


line 313 arcessere, prouidére, pugnare, 


line 314 ferire 


line 319 fusas...relictum: sc. esse. 


impersonal passives (see 160). 


historic infinitives. 


Learning vocabulary for 5G(ii) 


Nouns 
latus later-is 3n. side; flank 
pil-um 7 2n. heavy javelin 


Adjectives 

integer integr-a um whole, 
untouched 

pristin-us a um former; original 

sauci-us a um wounded 


Verbs 
cado 3 cecidi casum {I fall, die 


insto | institi —1 press upon; urge; 
pursue; am at hand, approach; 
strive after (in + sto) 

omitto 3 omisi omissus 1 give up; 
let fall; omit, leave aside 
(ob + mitto) 

reor 2 dep. ratus | think, believe, 
suppose 

resisto 3 restiti (+ dat.) I resist; 
stand back, halt; pause (re + 
sist) 


succurro 3 succurri succursum 
I run to help, assist (+ dat.) 
(sub + curro) 

tendo 3 tetendi ténsus or tentus 
I strive, fight; (stretch (out); 
offer; direct; (intrans.) travel) 

uersor | dep. I am occupied; stay, 
dwell; am in a certain 
condition 


Others 
paulatim little by little, gradually 
unde from where, whence 
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Section 5G(iii) 


Aftermath. The mettle of Catiline’s troops is now clear. There has been no 
retreat, no wounds in the back. Catiline is found deep in the enemy lines, still 
breathing. No free man has been taken alive. But the victory is a sour one, as the 
best soldiers are dead or wounded and visitors to the battlefield find friends and 
relatives among the dead. 


sed confectd proelio, tum uérd cernerés quanta audacia quantaque 

animi uls fuisset in exercitt' Catilinae. nam feré quem quisque uluus 

pugnando locum céperat, eum amissa anima corpore tegébat. nec 

quisquam nisi aduerso uulnere conciderat. Catilina uéro longé 4 suis 325 
inter hostium cadauera repertus est, paululum etiam spirans, 

ferOciamque animi, quam habuerat utuus, in uulti retinéns. postrémo 

ex omni copia neque in proelio neque in fuga quisquam ciuis ingenuus 


captus est. 


neque tamen exercitus popult Romani laetam aut incruentam 330 
uictoriam adeptus erat. nam strénuissimus quisque aut occiderat in 

proelid aut grauiter uulneratus discesserat. multi autem qui é castris 

uisendi aut spoliandi gratia processerant, uoluentés hostilia cadauera, 

amicum alii, pars hospitem aut cognatum reperiébant. fuére item qui 

inimicOs suds cognoscerent. ita uarié per omnem exercitum laetitia, 335 
maeror, liictus atque gaudia agitabantur. 


Running vocabulary for 5G(iii) 


(Catilinae coniurdatio 61) 


aduers-us a um in front 

anim-a ae 1f. soul, life 

cadduer cadduer-is 3n. corpse 

cernd 3 I see 

cognat-us i 2m. kinsman, 
blood-relative 

feré almost 

feroci-a ae \f. ferocity 

gaudi-um i 2n. joy 

hostil-is e of the enemy 

incruent-us a um bloodless 

ingenu-us a um free-born 

lict-us us 4m. mourning 

maeror maeror-is 3m. grief 


Notes 


occido 3 occidi I die, fall 

paululum a very little 

proceédo 3 processi | advance, 
proceed, come forth 

pugnando by fighting (abl. gerund 
of pugno) 

quisquam (nom. s. m.) (line 328) 
any (adj.) 

quisquam (nom. s. m.) (line 325) 
anyone (pronoun) 

quisque (nom. s. m.) (line 323) 
each person 

spiro | I breathe 


line 322 cernerés: referring to the past (see 158.2). 
line 323 quem with locum: locum picked up by eum. 
line 334 alif... pars: ‘some... others’. A variant of alif... alii. 


spoliandi of stripping (corpses) 
(gen. gerund of spolié 1) 

strénuissimus quisque all the most 
energetic men 

strénu-us a um energetic 

tego 3 I cover 

uarié in different ways 

uisendi of visiting/viewing (gen. 
gerund of uisd 3) 

uiu-us a um living, alive 

uolud 3 I turn (over) (trans.) 

uulnero | I wound 

uult-us us 4m. face, expression 


Learning vocabulary for 5G(iii) 
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Nouns 

anim-a ae if. soul, life, breath 
feroci-a ae \f. ferocity 
gaudi-um 7 2n. joy 

lict-us tis 4m. grief, mourning 
uult-us us 4m. face, expression 


Adjectives 

aduers-us a um in front (1.e. 
facing the enemy) (hostile; 
opposite; unfavourable) 

uiu-us a um alive, living 


Verbs 

occidé 3 occidi occasum J fall, die 
(ob + cado) 

tego 3 texi téctus I cover 

uoluo 3 uolui uoliutus I roll, turn 
(over) (trans.) 

uulnero | I wound 


Section 6 Poetry and politics: Caesar to Augustus 


Section 6A High life and high society: Catullus 
(c. 84-c. 54 BC) 


I DINNERS, FRIENDS AND POETRY 


All Roman literature that we have from the Republican period reflects Roman high 
society, and its moral and political values. But the grauitas of the great has been 
counterbalanced by the frivolity of the young. In Cicero’s day, a group of young 
poets within this social milieu was cultivating a lighter, though learned, style 
of writing. These poets included Gaius Valerius Catullus and Licinius Calvus. 
Cicero called them neodteroi, a Greek word meaning ‘the younger set’, or ‘revo- 
lutionaries’, but he did not mean it to be complimentary. Their subjects ranged 
from obscene lampoon through love poetry to ‘epyllion’, a short and intensely 
learned epic which they modelled on works by Greek writers based in Alexandria 
(third to first century). 


Section 6A(i) 


Catullus promises his friend Fabullus a wonderful meal — as long as Fabullus 
brings all the necessaries. But Catullus can offer one thing. 


cénabis bene, mi Fabulle, apud mé 

paucis', si tibi di fauent, 7 diébus, 

si técum attuleris bonam atque magnam 

cénam, non sine candida puella 

et uino et sale et omnibus cachinnis. 5 
haec si, inquam, attuleris, uenuste noster, 

cénabis bene; nam tui Catulli 

plénus sacculus est aranearum. 

sed contra accipiés merOs amorés 

seu quid suauius élegantiusue est: 10 
nam unguentum dabo, quod meae puellae 

donarunt Venerés Cupidinésque, 

quod ta cum olfaciés, deds rogabis, 

totum! ut 1te faciant, Fabulle, ndsum. 


(Catullus 13) 
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63. cénabis bene 


Running vocabulary for 6A(i) 


amor amor-is 3m. love [see note 
for meaning of pl.] 

arane-a ae \f. cobweb 

cachinn-us 7 2m. laugh 

candid-us a um beautiful 

céno | I have dinner, dine 

contra in return 

Cupido Cupidin-is 3m. Cupid 
(god of desire) 

dono 1 | give; donarunt = 
donaueérunt [see Reference 
Grammar A4] 


Grammar for 6A 


élegans élegant-is elegant 
Fabull-us i 2m. Fabullus 
faued 2 faui fautum | am 
favourable to (+ dat.) 
mer-us a um unmixed, pure 
mi vocative of meus 
ndas-us i 2m. nose 
noster = mi (vocative) 
olfacio 3/4 I smell 
saccul-us i 2m. little purse 
sal sal-is 3m. salt; wit 
seu or if [see note] 


sudu-is e sweet 

ue or 

uenust-us a um charming, smart 
[used as a noun here] 

uin-um 7 2n. wine 

unguent-um i 2n. perfume 

Venus Vener-is 3f. Venus (goddess 
of love) 


poetry and metre 
rhetoric 


Notes 


hexameter, hendecasyllables, 


scazons, sapphics 


line 2 Hold paucis (which is solved by diébus). 

line 8 plénus: placed early to set up a surprise: remember it takes gen. sacculus: diminutive. See GE p. 188. 

line 9 The pl. amGrés in Catullus usually means ‘girl-friend’: but it can mean ‘sexual intercourse’ or ‘passion’; 
‘the gods of love’ or ‘an object arousing love’ are other suggestions you may like to consider. 

line 10 seu quid: after si, né and num, quis = anyone/anything (see 144'). seu = siue. Tr. ‘or something 


that...’ 


line 11 meae puellae: dative, solved by donarunt. 
line 14 totum: with té: the joke is held back until the last word. 


Learning vocabulary for 6A(i) 


Nouns 
amor amor-is love; (pl.) 


girl-friend; sexual intercourse 


uin-um i 2n. wine 


Adjectives 
mer-us a um unmixed, pure 


Verbs 


dono 1 I give 
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Section 6: Poetry and politics: Caesar to Augustus 


Section 6A(ii) 


Catullus warns Asinius to stop stealing the napkins. It is unsophisticated, and 
the last napkin he stole holds special memories for Catullus. 


Marrucine Asini, mani sinistra 
non bellé Uteris: in i0cd atque und 
tollis lintea neglegentiorum. 


hoc salsum esse putas? fugit té, inepte: 


quamuis sordida rés et inuenusta est. 
non crédis mihi? créde Pollioni 
fratri, qui tua fiirta uel talento 
miutari uelit: est enim leporum 
differtus puer ac facétiarum. 

quaré aut hendecasyllabos trecentds 
exspecta, aut mihi linteum remitte, 
quod mé non mouet aestimatione, 
uérum est mnémosynum mei sodalis. 
nam sidaria Saetaba ex Hibéris 
misérunt mihi muneri Fabullus 

et Véranius: haec amem necesse est 
ut Véraniolum meum et Fabullum. 


Running vocabulary for 6A(ii) 


aestimatio aestimation-is 3f. value 

Asini-us i 2m. Asinius [see note] 

bellé nicely, properly 

differt-us a um crammed with 
(+ gen.) 

Fabull-us i 2m. Fabullus 

facéti-ae arum (f. pl. wit 

furt-um i 2n. theft 

hendecasyllab-us i 2m. 
hendecasyllable [the Greek 
metre used for poems of 
personal abuse: the metre also 
of this poem: see 181] 

Hibér-i orum 2m. pl. Spaniards 

inept-us a um stupid 

inuenust-us a um not smart, 
charmless 


Notes 


ioc-us 1 2m. joke, joking, fun 

lepds lepor-is 3m. charm 

linte-um i 2n. table-napkin 

Marricin-us it 2m. Marrucinus 
[see note] 

mnémosyn-um i 2m. keepsake 
(a Greek word Latinised) 

munus muner-is 3n. gift [miineri 
‘as a gift’: predicative dative, 
see L(e)2] 

muto | I change 

neglegéns neglegent-is careless 
{note the comparative form] 

Pollid Pollidn-is 3m. (C. Asinius) 
Pollio 

quamuis ever such a 

quaré therefore 


10 


15 


(Catullus 12) 


remitto 3 | send back 

Saetab-us a um from Saetabis (a 
Spanish town famous for its 
linen goods) 

sals-us a um witty, smart 

sodalis sodal-is 3m. friend 

sordid-us a um cheap, low, dirty 

sudari-um i 2n. handkerchief, 
napkin 

talent-um 7 2n. talent [a huge sum, 
see note] 

Véraniol-us t 2m. dear Veranius 

Veérani-us i 2m. Veranius 


line 1 Marrdcinus may be this man’s cognomen, normally the last of three —- praenémen (e.g. Gaius), 
nomen (e.g. Valérius, the family name), cognémen (e.g. Africanus, sometimes from some exploit or 
ancestor's exploit). Asinius will be the nomen. mani sinistra: the abl. is solved in line 2 by dteris. 
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line 2 in ioc6 atque uin6é i.e. in conuiui6. 

line 3 neglegentidrum: comp. adj. used as a noun. Tr. ‘rather...’ (not ‘more’). 

line 4 fugit té: lit: ‘it escapes you’. Tr. ‘you're wrong’. 

line 7 talento: abl. of the price Pollio would be willing to pay. Tr. ‘for a talent’. Reference Grammar L(f)4(v). 

line 8 uelit: ‘he would like’: potential subjunctive, see 158.2. 

lines 8-9 lepdrum: hold: it is solved by differtus (which also governs facétiGrum). 

lines 16-17 haec amem necesse est: ut has been left out before the clause haec amem. This is common: 
see 6A(iii), lines 18, 19. Tr. ‘that | should...’ The ut in line 17 means ‘as’ sc. ‘I love’. 

line 17 Véraniolum: diminutive. See GE p. 188. 


Learning vocabulary for 6A(ii) 


Nouns Verbs Others 

faceti-ae arum 1f. pl. wit muto | I change, alter, exchange quaré therefore (lit. (abl.) ‘from 
ioc-us i 2m. joke, joking, fun (trans.) which thing’ = wherefore; as 
lepos lepor-is 3m. charm question = why?) 


miuinus muner-is 3n. gift; duty 
sodalis sodal-is 3m. friend 


Catullus and Greek poetry 


Since the late second century BC, some Roman love-poets had been tentatively experimenting with 
the work of Greek love-poets of the third century and after. These were the so-called ‘Hellenistic’ 
poets, sometimes called ‘Alexandrians’, because Alexandria in Egypt was a hotbed of Hellenistic 
poetic experiment (at any rate, the terms distinguish them from the ‘Classical’ Greek poets of the 
fifth-fourth century BC). One of the main features of Hellenistic poetry was doctrina - its 
commitment to poetry full of learning and allusions to other poets and poetry. In 73 BC, the 
Hellenistic poet Parthenius, a Greek from Nicaea (in what is now Turkey), arrived as a 
prisoner-of-war in Rome. He was freed, and it was thanks largely to him that the ideal of poetic 
doctrina caught on in Rome too, being taken up seriously by the nedtero/ (‘the younger set’, a Greek 
name given by Cicero), the trendy younger poets like Catullus, before becoming characteristic of all 
subsequent poetry. 

Sometimes this feature can seem like mere learning for learning’s sake. At other times, it seriously 
elevates the poetry. Catullus, wondering how many of his mistress Lesbia’s kisses will satisfy him, 
answers: ‘as many as the grains of Libyan sand that lie in silphium-bearing Cyrene between the 
oracle of sweating Jove and the holy tomb of ancient Battus’ (7.4-6). He takes us to a far country 
(North Africa), and mentions some details associated with it: an important and expensive medicinal 
herb (silphium), a desert shrine (Jove’s oracle at Siwa in the south-east, famous all over the world, 
consulted by Alexander the Great) and the ancient King Battus, who had founded Cyrene in the 
north-west, home of Callimachus, most famous of the Alexandrian poets whom Catullus was 
imitating. This site and these names do poetic work, flattering Lesbia by associating her kisses with a 
romantic, distant country which has a lush and suggestive past, in which she too, thanks to Catullus, 
now has a share. (World of Rome, 446-7) 
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Section 6A(iii) 


Section 6: Poetry and politics: Caesar to Augustus 


After spending yesterday in poetic play with you, Licinius, I could hardly sleep. 
So I have written this poem for you. 


hesterno, Licini, dié otidst 

multum lisimus in meis tabellis, 

ut conuénerat esse délicatos: 

scribéns uersiculds uterque nostrum 
ludébat numero modo hoc modo illoc, 
reddéns mitua per iocum atque uinum. 
atque illinc abil tuo lepore 

incénsus, Licini, facétiisque, 

ut nec mé miserum cibus iuuaret 

nec somnus tegeret quiéte ocellos, 

sed totd' indomitus 1 furGre lectd 
uersarer, cupiéns uidére licem, 

ut técum loquerer simulque ut essem. 
at défessal labdre 7 membral postquam 
1semimortua lectulo iacébant, 

hoc, iticunde, tibt poéma féci, 

ex quo perspicerés meum dolorem. 
nunc audax caue sis, precésque nostras, 
oramus, caue déspuas, ocelle, 

né poenas Nemesis reposcat a té. 

est uéméns dea: laedere hanc cauéto. 


Running vocabulary for 6A(iii) 


10 


15 


20 


(Catullus 50) 


caue + subjunctive, ‘beware of 
-ing’ [see note] 

caueto beware of (+ inf.) 

conuenit 4 conuénit it is agreed 

défess-us a um tired out 

deélicat-us a um sophisticated, 
decadent, gay 

déspuo 3 | spit out, reject 
completely 

hestern-us a um yester- (with dié) 

indomit-us a um uncontrollable 

iuuod | J help, delight, please 

laedoé 3 | harm, do down 

lectul-us 1 2m. bed [diminutive of 
lectus: see GE p. 188] 


Licini-us i 2m. Licinius [see note] 

luido 3 ltist I play, have a good 
time, make jokes 

membr-um i 2n. limb 

mutu-us a um in return, reciprocal 
[sc. ‘verses’ ] 

Nemesis f. (Greek word) Nemesis, 
goddess of revenge 

numer-us i 2m. metre 

ocell-us i 2m. (line 10) eye; 
(line 19) apple of my eye 

Otids-us a um at leisure, enjoying 
oneself 

perspicio 3/4 I see clearly, 
understand fully [see note] 


poeéma n. poem (from the Greek 
poied ‘| make’, the equivalent 
of facio) 

quiés quiét-is 3f. sleep, rest 

reposco 3 | exact (in return) 

sémimortu-us a um half-dead 

simul together (sc. with you) 

somn-us it 2m. sleep 

tabell-ae arum If. pl. 
writing-tablets 

uéméns = ueheméns 

uersicul-us i 2m. scrap of verse, 
epigram [diminutive of versus: 
see GE p. 188] 

uersor | (passive) I toss and turn 
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Notes 


line 1 Licini: C. Licinius Calvus Macer, orator and poet. 

line 5 ill6c = ilo. Cf. hoc — in earlier Latin both words had the suffix -ce. 

line 6 per iocum atque uinum: cf. in iocé atque uino in 6A(ii) line 2. 

line 9 ut: ‘with the result that’. 

line 11 t6t6: hold — it is solved by /ecté, not furdre, which is abl. of cause after indomitus. 

line 16 iacunde: the adjective is used in the vocative as a noun; cf. uenuste noster in 6A(i). 

line 17 ex quo perspicerés: purpose clause introduced by relative pronoun (see 150). 

lines 18, 19 caue sis and caue déspuas: ‘beware of -ing’. Here you would normally expect né (see 
Reference Grammar $2(d) ‘verbs of fearing’), but as with haec amem necesse est in 6A(ii) line 16, the 
conjunction has been omitted. This is a common idiom with certain words. 

line 21 cauété: future imperative, i.e. ‘beware (in future)’. Reference Grammar A2 Note 1. 


Learning vocabulary for 6A(iii) 


Nouns Adjectives Verbs 

membr-um 7 2n. limb otios-us a um at leisure iuuo | iuui iutus | help, delight, 
quiés quiét-is 3f. sleep, rest please 

somn-us i 2m. sleep laedo 3 laesi laesus 1 harm 


ludo 3 list lisum I play 


64. in meis tabellis 


Making use of Greek literature 


It quickly became the standard practice for those Romans who had completed their education in 
Rome to go to Athens to study. But Roman acceptance of Greek literature was never uncritical. Their 
passion for dtilitas saw to that. Consequently they took Greek literature and used it for their own, 
Roman purposes. The story of Roman literature is at one level the vast enterprise of naturalising, or 
‘Romanising’, this impressive Greek heritage. Much later St Augustine adopted the same principle in 
recommending that Christians should regard pagan literature as the Jews had regarded the riches of 
Egypt - take what is good and put it to your own uses. (World of Rome, 436) 
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Section 6: Poetry and politics: Caesar to Augustus 


2 CATULLUS AND LESBIA 


A fairly large number of Catullus’ poems either are addressed to or refer to 
Lesbia. It is widely believed that this name was a pseudonym for Clodia, a 
prominent member of high society and wife of an ex-consul Q. Metellus Celer, 
and that Catullus had had an adulterous affair with her at some time before her 
husband died in 59. When the affair ended, Catullus was bitter and attacked 
Lesbia vehemently. 


The following four poems are taken from different stages of the relationship: 
5 and 7 come before the break-up, 8 and 11 after it. 


Section 6A(iv) 


Let us love and store up kisses while we can, and ignore what the envious say 
about us. 


uluamus mea Lesbia, atque amémus, 

rumorésque senum seuéridrum 

omnis tnius aestimémus assis! 

solés occidere et redire possunt: 

nobis cum semel occidit breuis lax, 5 
nox est perpetua tna dormienda. 

da mi basia mille, deinde centum, 

dein mille altera, dein secunda centum, 

deinde usque altera mille, deinde centum, 

dein, cum milia multa fécerimus, 10 
conturbabimus illa, né sciamus, 

aut né quis malus inuidére possit, 

cum tantum! sciat esse 1 basidrum. 


(Catullus 5) 
Running vocabulary for 6A(iv) 
aestimo | I value [see note] dein = deinde rumor rumor-is 3m. (piece of) 
as ass-is 3m. as (a coin of small Lesbi-a ae \f. Lesbia [see Intro, to gossip, unfavourable report 
value) [tr. ‘penny’, ‘dime’; see 6A] semel once; cum semel = as soon 
note] mi = mihi as 
basi-um 7 2n. kiss occido 3 occidi I set (other solés (pl. of sol) = ‘light of the 
conturbo 1 1 confuse; wreck the meanings: I fall, die) sun’, ‘the sun each day’ 


account of perpetu-us a um unending usque continually, without a break 
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65. da mi basia mille 


Notes 


line 2 ramG6rés: acc. — hold until solved (by aestimémus). seuéridrum: cf. neglegentiorum in 6A(i) line 3. Tr. 
‘rather...’ (not ‘more’). 

line 3 Gnius... assis: genitive of price or value after aestimémus. Tr. ‘at one penny/dime’. 

line 5 ndbis: hold until solved (by dormienda). 

line 10 fécerimus: future perfect (not perf. subj.), despite the long -7 of -imus. 

line 13 tantum... baGsié6rum: cf. satis/nimis + gen. (31). Tr. ‘so many...’ (lit. ‘such and such an amount 
of...’). 


Learning vocabulary for 6A(iv) 


Nouns occido 3 occidi occasum I set semel once (cum semel = as soon 
rumor riumor-is 3m. rumour, (intrans.); (I fall; die) as) 
(piece of) gossip, usque continually, without a break 
Others : : 
unfavourable report ere ed ennenenee ae used with ad = right up 


Verbs mi = mihi [NB mi is also vocative 
aestimo | I value; estimate of meus] 
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Section 6A(v) 

How many of your kisses will satisfy me? An infinite number. 

quaeris, quot mihi basiatidnés 

tuae, Lesbia, sint satis superque. 

quam magnus numerus Libyssae harénae 

lasarpiciferis iacet Cyrénis 

draclum Jouis! inter 7 aestudst 5 
et Batti ueteris sacrum sepulcrum; 

aut quam sidera multa, cum tacet nox, 

firtiuos ' hominum uident 7 amorés: 

tam té basia multa basiare 

uésano satis et super Catull6 est, 10 
quae nec pernumerare curiOsi 

possint nec mala fascinare lingua. 


(Catullus 7) 

Running vocabulary for 6A(v) 
aestuds-us a um sweltering, hot Cyrén-ae drum 1f. pl. Cyrene lingu-a ae 1f. tongue [see note] 
basiatio basidtion-is 3f. kiss [see (city in NW Libya, or the oracl-um i 2n. oracle 

note] territory of Cyrene) pernumero | I tally up 
basio 1 1 kiss fascino | I bewitch, casta spellon — sepulcr-um i 2n. tomb 
basi-um 7 2n. kiss furtiu-us a um stolen sidus sider-is 3n. star 
Batt-us i 2m. Battus (first king of — harén-a ae 1f. sand super more than enough (adv.) 

Cyrene) lasarpicifer lasarpicifer-a um uésan-us a um crazed, maddened 
Catull-us 7 2m. Catullus silphium-bearing 


curiOs-us a um inquisitive, prying —_Libyss-a ae f. adj. African 


Notes 


line 1 b@si@tid: a sort of abstract noun (!) formed from the usual word basium. 

line 3 quam magnus: lit. ‘how great...’, picked up eventually by tam... multa (line 9) ‘so many’. 

line 5 inter: the preposition governs 6raclum: notice the word pattern in lines 5-6. 

line 7 quam... multa: lit. ‘how many’, picked up by tam... multa (line 9) ‘so many’. Cf. quam magnus 
(line 3). 

line 8 fartiuds: hold until solved (by amGrés). 

line 9 basia basiare: cf. pugnam pugnare ‘to fight a fight’. Note that here té is the object, basia is an 
internal or cognate accusative. Eng. ‘to give you... kisses’. 

line 10 uésané: hold until solved (by Catullo). 

line 11 possint: potential subjunctive (see 158.2). 

line 12 mala lingua: another subject of possint. 


Learning vocabulary for 6A(v) 


Nouns sepulc (h)r-um i 2n. tomb Others 
harén-a ae \f. sand sidus sider-is 3n. star super (adv.) more than enough; 
lingu-a ae 1f. tongue; language above, over; (prep. + acc./abl.) 


orac (u)l-um 7 2n. oracle over, above; (+ abl.) about 


Section 6A(vi) 
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For all the pleasure she once gave, she has gone, Catullus, for good. So 
abandon her — despite the pain. 


miser Catulle, désinas ineptire, 
et quod! uidés perisse 7 perditum dicas. 


cum uentitabas quo puella! dicébat 
Tamata nobis quantum amabitur nila. 
ibi illa multa cum iocosa fiebant, 

quae ti uolébas nec puella nolebat, 


nunc iam illa non uolt: ti quoque inpoténs noli, 
nec quae fugit sectare, nec miser ulue, 
sed obstinata mente perfer, obdtra. 
ualé, puella. iam Catullus obdirat, 

nec té! requiret nec rogabit 7 inuitam. 
at ti dolébis, cum rogaberis nilla. 
scelesta, uae té, quae tibi manet uita? 
quis nunc té adibit? cur uidéberis bella? 
quem nunc amabis? cuius esse dicéris? 
quem basiabis? cui labella mordébis? 
at tu, Catulle, déstinatus obdira. 


Running vocabulary for 6A(vi) 


10 


15 


(Catullus 8) 


basio | 1 kiss 

bell-us a um beautiful 

candid-us a um bright 

désino 3 I cease from X (inf.) [see 
note] 

déstinat-us a um stubborn, 
obstinate 

doleo 2 I grieve, feel anguish 

diico 3 (line 2) I consider, think 
[see note] 

fulgeé 2 fulsi 1 shine 

ineptio 4 I play the fool, am silly 

inpoténs inpotent-is powerless (sc. 
“as you are’) 


Notes 


inuit-us a um unwilling [see note] 

iocds-us a um full of fun 

labell-um i 2n. lip 

morde6é 2 I bite 

nobis line 5 tr. ‘by me’ [see note 
line 5] 

nilla (line 5) ‘no woman’; 
(line 14) ‘not at all’ 

obduro | 1 am firm, hold out 

obstinat-us a um resolute, 
stubborn 

perdo 3 perdidi perditus | lose, 
destroy 

pereo perire perii | pass away, die 


line 1 désinas: jussive subjunctive (see 157). 

line 2 quod: tr. ‘that which’, picked up by perditum. dicas: jussive subjunctive, cf. désinds (see 157). 

line 5 nobis: pl. for s. is very common in poetry, especially with personal pronouns. The dative expresses the 
agent (usually expressed by G/ab + abl.). 


perfero perferre | endure (to the 
end) 

quondam once 

sector | dep. I keep pursuing 
(= sequor + -it-) 

soles (pl. of sél) ‘light of the sun’ 

uae (+ acc.) alas for 

uentito 1 1 keep coming (= uenio 
+ -it-) 

ueré truly 

uolt = uult 
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line 6 illa: n. pl. ‘those things (sc. | am reflecting on)’. Note cum is postponed, though it introduces the 
clause, jocésa is used as a noun. 

line 10 quae fugit: the clause is introduced by the next word sectare: sc. eam to make sense of it. 

line 13 inuitam: agrees with fé: sc. ‘since you are...’ 

line 18 cu7: sympathetic dative (!); see Reference Grammar L(e)5. 


Learning vocabulary for 6A(vi) 


Adjectives Verbs pereo perire perii peritum 1 
candid-us a um white; bright, doleo 2 I suffer pain, grieve perish, die; (perii I am lost) 
beautiful duco 3 dixi ductus | think, perfero perferre pertuli perlatus 1 
inuit-us a um unwilling consider (lead) endure (to the end); complete; 
fulgeo 2 fulsi 1 shine carry to; announce 
obduro | lam firm, hold out, 
persist 


Arretine pottery 


One of the most travelled products and one which was at times produced on something approaching 
an industrial scale was pottery. One of the most interesting results of Augustus’ settlement of the 
empire and making the sea-ways safe was the sudden dominance throughout the empire and 
beyond of the red gloss pottery (known as Arretine or ¢erra sigilfata) produced at Arretium (Arezzo) 
in Umbria. For a short period in the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius there was an extraordinary 
fashion for this pottery and it was transported in large quantities over great distances. 

At first sight this is surprising. Pottery is not a product of such value that it could easily carry the 
costs of long-distance transport. Although wrecks have been discovered with whole cargoes of 
pottery, more normally pottery formed part-loads along with primary products. It should also be 
remembered that ships bringing wine, oil or corn needed to find cargoes for the return voyage. 

However, it also needs to be noted that by the middle of the first century, the pottery produced at 
Arretium had just as quickly lost its widespread market. The technology of producing red gloss 
pottery moved to southern and central Gaul, and later to eastern Gaul, and North Africa. It can be 
demonstrated that workshop owners from Arretium were responsible for bringing their skills to the 
new regions. Cn. Ateius, who had a workshop in Arretium, seems to have opened branches in Lyons 
and southern Gaul. Further, the potters of southern Gaul occasionally stamped their pottery 
‘Arretine’, thus acknowledging the origins of the style. The quantities of pottery produced at these 
centres were on an industrial scale; but this does not presuppose organisation as a modern industry. 
Study of the stamps of workshop owners and craftsmen suggests the pottery was produced by large 
numbers of independent potteries which rarely employed more than about twenty slave craftsmen. 
(World of Rome, 297) 
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66. ilia rumpéns 
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Section 6A(vii) 


Section 6: Poetry and politics: Caesar to Augustus 


Furius and Aurelius, prepared to go wherever Catullus goes, take this brief 
message to Lesbia: let her live with her lovers and forget my love. 


Furi et Auréli, comités Catullt, 
stue in extrém6s penetrabit Ind6s, 
litus ut longé resonante Eoal 
tunditur 7 unda, 
siue in Hyrcanos Arabasue mollis, 
seu Sagas sagittiferosue Parthos, 
slue quae septemgeminus colorat 
aequora Nilus, 
stue trans altas gradiétur Alpés, 
Caesaris! uiséns monimenta 7 magni, 
Gallicum Rhénum horribile aequor ulti- 
mosque BritannG6s, 
omnia haec, quaecumque feret uoluntas 
caelitum, temptare simul paratt, 
pauca nuntiate meae puellae 
non bona dicta. 
cum suis uluat ualeatque moechis, 
quos! simul complexa tenet 7 trecentds, 
nullum amans uéré, sed identidem omnium 
jlia rumpéns; 
nec meum! respectet, ut ante, 1] amorem, 
qui illius culpa cecidit uelut prati 
ultimi flos, praetereunte™ postquam 
tactus 7 aratro est. 


Running vocabulary for 6A(vii) 


10 


15 


20 


(Catullus 11) 


aequor aequor-is 3n. line 8 plain; 
line 11 sea 

Alpés Alp-ium 3f. pl. Alps 

alt-us a um high 

Arabs Arab-is 3m. Arab (Greek 
acc. pl. Arabas) 

aratr-um 7 2n. plough 

Auréli-us 12m. Aurelius 

Britann-i drum 2m. pl. Britons 

caelit-és um 3m. pl. gods (lit. 
‘dwellers in heaven’) 

Caesar Caesar-is 3m. (C. Julius) 
Caesar [see note] 

coloro | I dye, stain [See note] 


complector 3 dep. complexus 1 
embrace 

culp-a ae \f. fault (often used of 
sexual misconduct) 

dict-um i 2n. word 

Eo-us a um Eastern, oriental 

extrem-us a um furthest 

flos flor-is 3m. flower 

Furi-us t 2m. Furius 

Gallic-us a um Gallic, of Gaul 

gradior 3/4 dep. I go 

horribil-is e terrible, dreadful [see 
note] 


Hyrcan-i orum 2m. pl. the 
Hyrcani (a people dwelling to 
the south-east of the Caspian 
sea) 

identidem again and again 

ilia il-ium 3n. pl. groin, private 
parts 

Ind-i drum 2m. pl. the Indians 

moech-us i 2m. adulterer 

moll-is e soft, luxurious, 
effeminate 

moniment-um i 2n. testimonial 

Nil-us 7 2m. the River Nile 


Parth-i drum 2m. pl. the Parthians 
(a people on Rome’s eastern 
boundaries) 

penetro | I make my way, 
penetrate as far as 

praetereo praeterire I pass by [see 
note] 

prat-um i 2n. meadow, field 

quicumque quaecumque 
quodcumque whoever, 
whatever 

resono | I re-echo 

respecto | J look for, count on 


Notes 


Rhén-us i 2m. the River Rhine 
[see note] 

rumpo 3 I burst 

Sag-ae arum I\m. pl. the Sacae (a 
Scythian people: dwelling to 
the north-east of Rome’s 
borders) 

sagittifer sagittifer-a um 
arrow-bearing 

septemgemin-us a um sevenfold 
(i.e. with seven mouths) 

seu or (if) [= siue: see note on 
structure] 
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simul together 

siue... siue (seu) whether... or 
[see note on structure] 

trans (+ acc.) across 

tundo 3 | beat, pound 

ualeo 2 lit. ‘I am well’ [see note] 

-ue (added to the end of a word) or 

ueré truly 

uiso 3 I go and look at, view, visit 

ultim-us a um (lines 11-12) 
furthest; (line 23) the edge of 

und-a ae \f. water, wave 

ut (line 3, + indic.) where 


Structure: in line 1, Furius and Aurelius are addressed as friends of Catullus, and in lines 2-12, their 
friendship is shown by the number of places they are prepared to go to with Catullus — whether (sive) 
Catullus will go to X or (siue/seu) Y or (siue) Z. Lines 13-14 summarise the past twelve lines, describing 
Furius and Aurelius as pardati (ready) to do all this (omnia haec (13)). At 15, we find out what they 
should in fact do: nintiate ‘give a message’ to Lesbia. Lines 17-24 describe the content of the message, 
in subjunctives (uiuat...ualeat...respectet) — ‘let her...’ 

line 2 extrémos: hold until solved (by /nd6s). 

lines 3-4 /itus: subject of the ut clause. Take Jongé closely with resonante and hold /ongé resonante E6a 
until solved (by unda: the function of the abl. phrase is revealed by the passive form of tunditur). NB 


here ut means ‘where’. 


lines 7-8 quae: n. pl. — hold until solved (by aequora: ‘the plains which...’ obj. of col6rat); col6rat: possibly 
refers to the silt left by the Nile after its annual flood. 

line 9 altas: hold until solved (by Alpés). 

line 10-12 Caesar was engaged in the conquest of Gaul from 58 until 49. In 55 he crossed the Rhine and 
made an expedition into Germany. In the same year came the first of his two forays across the Channel 
to Britain. The words in lines 11-12 are in apposition to monimenta. The horribile aequor may refer to 
the English Channel (which caused Caesar many problems). But it is a scholar’s correction, not the 


version preserved by the MSS. 


line 17 cum suis: hold until solved (by moechis). ualeat: a 3rd person form of ualé ‘farewell’ (but see also 


the basic meaning of the verb). 


line 18 trecentds: agreeing with quds — ‘300 of them’ (!) — held back for effect. 

line 21 meum: hold until solved (by am6rem). 

lines 23-4 The word-order is complex: hold praetereunte until solved by aratr6 — the abl. is not absolute, 
but instrumental after the passive verb tactus... est. As often, postquam, which introduces the clause, is 


postponed. The subject is flés. 


Learning vocabulary for 6A(vii) 


Nouns 

aequor aequor-is 3n. plain; sea 

culp-a ae 1f. fault; blame (often 
of sexual misconduct) 


Adjectives 

alt-us a um high; deep 

extrem-us a um furthest 

quicumque quaecumque 
quodcumque whoever, 
whatever [declines like qui 
106 + cumque] 


ultim-us a um furthest; last; 
greatest 


Verbs 

gradior 3/4 dep. gressus | step, 
walk, go (cf. compounds in 
-gredior) 

praetereo praeterire praeterit 
praeteritum I pass by; neglect, 
omit 


ualeo 2 | am strong; am well; am 
powerful; am able (cf. ualé 
‘Farewell!’) 


Others 

simul together (at the same time) 

siue (seu)... siue (seu) 
whether... or 

trans (+ acc.) across 

-ue (added on to the end of a 
word: cf. -ne and -que) or 
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67. uolimen 


Section 6: Poetry and politics: Caesar to Augustus 


Section 6B 49: Cicero, Caelius and the approach 
of civil war 


In 51 Cicero was sent out with proconsular power to govern Cilicia (see map 
p. Xx1). He was going to be out of Rome during a crucial period. Soon after his 
consulship of 63, the men whose ambition was threatening to crush the Republic — 
Pompey (Pompéius) and Caesar notably — had combined in an uncharacteristic 
alliance to get a securer grip on power. In 59 Caesar, as consul, arranged a special 
command for himself, which gave him control of Illyricum and the province of 
Gaul, and from 58 to 49 he proceeded to pacify and conquer Gaul, and made a 
first incursion into Britain. Pompey, who had already won many victories in the 
East in the 60s, had these conquests ratified. In 55, he was given command of 
the armies in Spain. The third member of this so-called ‘triumvirate’, Crassus, 
was given a command against the Parthians, but died in battle against them at 
Carrhae in 53. Cicero had suffered directly from this combination of ambitious 
men. He had spent 58-57 in exile. He was well aware that Rome was in the grip 
of Pompey and Caesar. So when he left Rome to take up his position in Cilicia, he 
charged his protégé Marcus Caelius Rufus, whom he had successfully defended 
on a charge of attempting to poison Clodia, to report on developments there. This 
selection of letters concentrates on the developing crisis of 49, as Pompey and 
Caesar headed towards civil war. The question for politically active people was — 
with whom should they throw in their lot? 
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Section 6B(i) 


Caelius tells Cicero of the arrangements he has made for keeping him abreast of 
events in Rome. 


CAELIVS CICERONI S. (aliitem dicit) 
ROMAE A.(b) V.(rbe) C.(ondita) 703 (= 51), c. 26 May 


discédéns pollicitus sum mé omnis rés urbanas diligentissimé tibi 
perscripturum. data tanta opera est ut uerear né tibi nimium arguta 

haec sédulitas uideatur; tametsi sciO ti quam sis ciiridsus, et quam 

omnibus peregrinantibus gratum sit minimarum quoque rérum quae 

domi gerantur fierl certidrés. tamen in hdc té déprecor né meum hoc D) 
officium adrogantiae condemnés; nam hunc laborem alteri délégaui, 

nOn quin mihi suauissimum sit tuae memoriae operam dare, sed ipsum 
uoliimen, quod tibi misi, facile (ut ego arbitror) mé exciisat, nescid 

cuius Ott esset non modo perscribere haec, sed omnino animaduertere; 

omnia enim sunt ibi senatiis~consulta, édicta, fabulae, ramorés. quod 10 
exemplum si forte minus té délectarit, né molestiam tibi cum impénsa 


mea exhibeam, fac mé certidrem. si quid in ré publica maius actum 

erit, quod isti operaril minus commode persequi possint, et 

quem” ad modum Aactum sit, et quae existimatiO seciita quaeque dé e6 

spés sit, diligenter tibi perscribémus. ut nunc est, nulla magnopere 15 


exspectatio est. 


Running vocabulary for 6B(i) 


(Ad familiarés 8.1) 


adroganti-a ae \f. conceit, 
presumption 

animaduerto 3 I observe, take 
note of 

argut-us a um verbose, wordy 

A.V. C. = ab urbe condita ‘from 
the city having been founded’, 
‘from the city’s foundation’ 

certior fio | am informed (lit. 
‘I am made more certain’) 

certiorem facio | inform X (acc.) 
(lit. ‘make X more certain’) 

commod-us a um satisfactory, 
convenient 

condemno | I condemn X (acc.) 
for Y (gen.) 

curios-us a um curious 

délectarit = délectauerit 

délecto | I please 


délégo | | entrust 

déprecor | dep. I pray earnestly 

diligéns diligent-is careful 

édict-um i 2n. edict 

excuso | I excuse 

exhibeo 2 I cause 

existimatio existimation-is 3f. 
view 

exspectatio exspectation-is 3f. 
expectation 

fabul-a ae \f. story 

forte by chance, perchance 

impéns-a ae \f. expense 

memori-a ae \f. remembering, 
memory 

molesti-a ae 1f. annoyance 

nimium = nimis 

omnino altogether, completely 

operari-us i 2m. hireling 


peregrino | 1 am abroad, travel 

perscribo 3 perscripsi perscriptus 
I write in detail 

quem ad modum how 

quin ‘that... not’ 

S. = saliitem dicit ‘greets’ 
(+ dat.) 

sédulitas sédulitat-is 3f. zeal, 
earnestness 

senatus consult-um i 2n. decree of 
the senate 

suau-is e delightful, sweet, 
pleasant 

tametsi however, though 

uolumen uoliumin-is 3n. volume 
(i.e. papyrus roll) 

urban-us a um of the city, city 
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Notes 


line 1 discédéns: Caelius had gone with Cicero as far as Pompeii, it seems. 

line 3 sci6 ti: tu belongs with sis, within the quam clause, quam: solved by gratum (cf. quam... cariosis 
line 3). Now await an infinitive phrase to complete quam... gratum sit (fieri certidrés line 5). 

lines 8-9 nesci6 cuius Gti esset: ‘| don't know of what leisure it would be (sc. the job)’ i.e. ‘I don’t know 
what amount of spare time it would take...’ The subjunctive is potential (see 158.2). 

line 11 né: purpose clause (explained by fac mé certi6rem). 

line 12 si quid... mdius: i.e. ‘if anything more important’. 

line 13 quod... possint: the subjunctive is potential (see 158.2). 

lines 14-15 secitta: sc. sit. 


Learning vocabulary for 6B(i) 


Nouns Verbs Phrases 
fabul-a ae \f. story; play animaduerto 3 animaduerti certiorem facid | inform X (acc.) 
memori-a ae 1f. remembering, animaduersus | observe, take certior fio | am informed 
memory, recollection; record note of salutem dicit ‘he greets’ (+ dat.) 
Pee condemno | I condemn X (acc.) (at the head of letters, 
Adjectives : 
: for Y (gen.) abbreviated to S. or S.D.) 
commod-us a um satisfactory, 


‘ excuso | I excuse 
convenient Others 


ae riDO ipst ipti 
sudu-is e sweet, pleasant, ebay ave 2 ek neg ines forte by chance, perchance 
; I write in detail : ee 
delightful omnino altogether, completely 


quem ad modum (often written as 
one word) how 


Securing the province 


It was not only senatorial procedure that made the provincial governor resemble the provincial 
commander in the republican period. When Cicero was governor of Cilicia in southern Asia Minor in 
51 BC, his letters to the Senate, reporting what he had achieved (Cicero, Letters to Friends 15.2 and 
15.14) are entirely taken up with military matters, even though most of his time was spent on 
administration and the law courts. In other words, the primary responsibility of the governor was still 
seen as ensuring the military security of the area to which he had been sent. (World of Rome, 179) 
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Section 6B(ii) 


Caelius requests information about Pompey (at this time in Greece) and gives 
some reports on Caesar's position in Gaul, following the Gallic revolt of 52. 


ti st Pompéium, ut uolébas, offendisti, fac mihi perscribas qui tibi utsus 

sit, et quam d6ratidnem habuerit tecum, quamque ostenderit uoluntatem 

(solet enim aliud sentire et loqui). quod ad Caesarem, crébri et non 

belli dé eo rimGrés, sed susurratorés dumtaxat ueniunt. alius dicit 20 
Caesarem equitem perdidisse (quod, ut opinor, certé fictum est); alius 

septimam legidnem uapulasse, ipsum apud Bellouacos 

circumsedéri interclisum ab reliquo exerciti; neque adhiic certi 

quicquam est, neque haec incerta tamen uulg6 iactantur, sed inter 

paucos, quos ti nosti, palam sécréto narrantur. 25 


(Ad familiarés 8.1) 


Running vocabulary for 6B(ii) 


adhtic up to now fingo 3 finxi fictus I make up, perdo 3 perdidi I lose 
Bellouac-i orum 2m. pl. Bellovaci fabricate Pompéi-us i Cn. Pompeius 

(a tribe living in north-west iacto 1 I discuss Magnus 

Gaul) incert-us a um uncertain sécreéto secretly 
bell-us a um pretty intercludo 3 interclidi interclisus _ susurrdtor susurrdator-is 3m. 
circumsedeo 2 I besiege, blockade I cut off whisperer, tale-bearer 
creber crébr-a um frequent nostt = nouisti uapulo | 1 am beaten (udpulasse 
dumtaxat only, merely offendo 3 offendi | meet = udpulduisse) 

palam openly uulgo generally 

Notes 


line 17 fac + subjunctive: ‘make sure you..." (cf. cave + subj. in 6A(iii) 18, 19). 

lines 17-18 qui... sit: ‘how he seemed to be’ (old abl. of gui: see 143) i.e. ‘what you thought of him’. 

line 19 aliud sentiré et loqui: ‘to think one thing and say another’, quod ad Caesarem: ‘as (lit. ‘as to that 
which’) regards Caesar’. The verb attinet = ‘concerns’ is omitted. 

line 20 ramG6rés: sc. sunt. 

line 21 alius: sc. dicit. jpsum: i.e. Caesar. 

lines 23-4 certi quicquam: ‘anything (of) certain’; cf. satis + gen. ‘enough (of)’ 31. 


Learning vocabulary for 6B(ii) 


Adjectives Verbs offendo 3 offendi offénsus 1 meet 
bell-us a um beautiful, pretty circumsedeo 2 circumsédt with; offend 
créber crébr-a um frequent; thick, circumsessus | besiege, perdo 3 perdidi perditus | lose; 
close blockade destroy 
incert-us a um uncertain fingo 3 finxi ‘fictus | make up, Others 
fabricate 


adhiic up to now 


iacto | I discuss; throw; boast; 
palam openly 


toss about 
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Section 6: Poetry and politics: Caesar to Augustus 


Section 6B(iii) 


Cicero rebukes Caelius for not telling him what he really wants to know about 
events in Rome, and reports (circumspectly) on his meeting with Pompey. 


M. CICERO PROCOS. S.D. M. CAELIO 
Athens, 6 July 51 


quid? ti mé hoc tibi mandasse existimas, ut mihi perscribés 

gladiatorum compositiOnés, et uadimOnia dilata et ea quae nobis, cum 

Romae sumus, narrare némo audeat? né! illa 7 quidem curo mihi scribas 

quae maximis in rébus réi publicae geruntur cotidié, nisi quid ad mé 

ipsum pertinébit; scribent alii, multi ntintiabunt, perferet multa etiam 30 
ipse rumor. quaré ego nec praeterita nec praesentia abs té, sed 

(ut ab homine longé in posterum prospiciente) futira exspecto, ut, ex 

tuts litteris cum formam réi publicae uiderim, quale aedificium 

futtirum sit scire possim. 

cum Pompéio compliris diés nillis in aliis nisi dé ré publica 35 
sermOnibus uersatus sum; quae nec possunt scribi nec scribenda sunt. 

tantum habéto, cluem égregium esse Pompéium, ad omnia quae 

prouidenda sunt in ré publica et anim6 et consilid paratum. quaré da té 

homint; complectétur, mihi créde, iam 1dem Pompéio et boni et mali 

clués uidentur qui nobis uidéri solent. 40 


(Ad familiarés 2.8) 


68. gladiatorum compositi6nés 
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Section 6B(iii) 


Running vocabulary for 6B(iii) 


abs = ab 

aedifici-um i 2n. building 

complector 3 dep. I embrace 

complur-és a several 

compositio composition-is 3f. 
pairing, match 

curo | I want [see note] 

differo differe distuli dilatus I put 


gladiator gladiator-is 3m. 
gladiator 

habéto ‘be sure’ [see note] 

M. = Marcus (Marco with Caelio) 

mando \ I order X (dat.) to 
(ut + subj.) 

né... quidem not even 
(emphasising the word 


off, postpone enclosed) 
égregi-us a um outstanding, pertineo 2 \ affect, relate to 
excellent (ad + acc.) 
poster-um i 2n. future 
Notes 


lines 27-8 ea quae... audeat: generic subjunctive (see 145.1). 


praeseéns praesent-is present 

praeterit-us a um past (perf. part. 
pass. of praetered) 

PROCOS. = précénsul 
proconsul-is 3m. proconsul 
(i.e. governor of a province) 

prospicio 3/4 1 look forward, see 
ahead 

qual-is e what sort of 

tantum (just) so much 

uadimoni-um 7 2n. court 
appearance (lit. bail’) 


line 28 (cir6) ...scribas: ‘you to write’ cf. caue + subj. in 6A(iii) 18, 19 and fac + subj. in 6B(ii) 17. illa is 


the object of scribas. 
line 32 ut: purpose, solved (eventually) by scire possim. 


line 37 habéto: future imperative, cf. cauét6 in 6A(iii). The force may not be strongly future, since this is a 


common form with habed. See Reference Grammar A2 Note 1. 
lines 39-40 idem... qui: ‘the same people...as’. 


Learning vocabulary for 6B(iii) 


Adjectives Verbs 
complur-és a several complector 3 dep. complexus 
égregi-us a um outstanding, I embrace 


excellent 
praesens praesent-is present 
qual-is e what sort of 


mando | I order X (dat.) to/not to 
Y (ut/né + subj.); entrust X 
(acc.) to Y (dat.) 


Others 

né... quidem not even 
(emphasising the word 
enclosed) 


Later in 51 Caelius was elected curule aedile, an important step on the cursus 
honorum. One of his new duties was to stage public games. Caelius became very 
anxious about the animals to appear in the wéndationés (wild animal hunts). He 
was eager to increase his prestige by putting on an extravagant show. So he wrote 
to Cicero requesting help. He had already made several mentions of these animals 


in earlier letters. 


The next letter was written soon after his election victory. 
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Section 6B(iv) 


Caelius urges Cicero to supply him with wild beasts, and promises to make 
arrangements for their transportation. 


uesiee 


69. uénatid 


CAELIVS CICERONI S. 
Rome, 2 September 51 


feré litteris omnibus tibi dé panthéris scripst. turpe tibi erit Patiscum 

Ciridni decem panthérds misisse, té non multis partibus pliris; quas 

ipsas Cirid mihi et alias Africanas decem donauit. ti, si modo 

memoria tenueris et Cibyratas arcessieris itemque in Pamphyliam 

litteras miseris (nam ibi pliris panthéras capi aiunt), quod uolés, efficiés. 45 
hoc uehementius laboro nunc, quod seorsus 4 colléga puto mihi omnia 

paranda. amabo té, impera tibi hoc. in hoc negotio nulla tua nisi 

loquendi cira est, hoc est, imperandi et mandandi. nam, 

simulatque erunt captae, habés eds qui alant eas et déportent; puto 

etiam, si illam spem mihi litteris ostenderis, mé isto misstirum alids. 50 


(Ad familiares 8.9) 
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Running vocabulary for 6B(iv) 


African-us a um African 50, friend and correspondent panthér-a ae \f. panther 
aio irr. I say of Cicero Patisc-us i 2m. Patiscus, a Roman 
alo 3 I tend, feed déporto | I transport businessman in Asia 
Cibyrat-a ae from Cibyra [see Jeré almost seorsus apart 
map p. xxi] isto to the place where you are simulatque as soon as 
collég-a ae 1m. colleague laboro | 1am concerned with 
Curio Curion-is 3m. C. Pamphyli-a ae \f. Pamphylia [see 
Scribonius Curio: tribune in map p. xxi] 
Notes 


line 42 multis partibus: ‘by many parts’ i.e. ‘many times’ (abl. of measure of difference, 100B.5). 

line 44 Cibyratas: understand panthéras. 

line 46 colléga: M. Octavius was the other curule aedile with Curio. 

line 47 paranda: understand esse. amabé té: ‘please’ (lit. ‘I shall love you’). impera tibi hoc: hoc is direct 
object (in the place usually taken by ut + subj.). ndlla tua: hold until solved (by cara). 

line 49 habés eés: Caelius had sent some men to deal with a financial transaction in the vicinity, qui 
alant... d@portent: subjunctive, to indicate purpose (see 150.3). 

line 50 missirum: sc. esse. 


Learning vocabulary for 6B(iv) 


Nouns Verbs Others 
collég-a ae 1m. colleague aio irr. I say Jeré almost 
ald 3 alui altus or alitus | feed, simulatque as soon as (also 
nourish, rear; support; simulac or simul) 
strengthen 


A taste of the good life 


Undoubtedly the best-known feature of Roman ‘daily life’ is the games, /ddi. These took place on 
those special occasions, in a complicated calendar, when holidays occurred. The /ddi, like the 
‘circuses’ in the satirist Juvenal’s famous phrase panem et circénsés (‘bread and chariot-races’), were 
part of the ‘pay-off’ for dependence. What the élite offered the masses in /aid7 was not simply 
‘entertainment’ in a modern sense, or even distraction from the awfulness of precarious city life: 
rather it was a small and momentary taste of the world that the rich permanently enjoyed. 

There was a repertoire of these ‘perks’ (the Latin term was commoda). All of them were timeless 
ingredients of their own aristocratic lifestyle watered down for mass consumption. Take literary, 
musical, cultural entertainments. Their main purpose was the amusement of the rich. Take the 
competitive games. The masses could share in the exciting activities of aristocrats as they fought and 
hunted. Take the baths. Hot water and fine oil had been the reward of a hero as far back as Homer's 
Odyssey, and the minstrels and the competitions at games belonged in a Homeric setting too 
(Odyssey 4.39-51, 8.62-130). Dependency made these features of aristocratic life briefly available to 
the whole Roman people. 

But the reason was not altruism. It was a truly remarkable city in which the poor were able to 
share in some of the goodies of the rulers, and the culture of the commoda, through promoting 
dependence and advertising the wealth and felicity of the state, helped the wealthy to go on living in 
a self-congratulatory cocoon. (World of Rome, 218) 
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Section 6B(v) 


(The imperator in the title is explained by Cicero's success in a minor 
engagement against some mountain tribes, for which his troops hailed him by 
that very flattering appellation.) 


The panthers seem to have got wind of your plans for them. 


M. CICERO IMPERATOR S.D. M. CAELIO AEDILI CVRVLI 
Laodicea, 4 April 50 


dé panthéris per eds, qui uénari solent, agitur mandatu meo diligenter; 

sed panthérarum mira paucitas est, et eds quae sunt ualdé aiunt queri, 

quod nihil cuiquam insidiarum in mea préuincia nisi sibi fiat, itaque 

panthérae constituisse dicuntur in Cariam ex nostra prouincia décédere, 

sed tamen sédul6 fit et in primis 4 Patiscd. quicquid erit, tibi erit; sed 55 
quid esset, plané nesciébamus. 


ti uelim ad mé dé omni réi piblicae stati quam diligentissimé 
perscribas. ea enim certissima putabo, quae ex té cogn6ro. 


(Ad familiarés 2.11) 


Running vocabulary for 6B(v) 


aedilis aedil-is 3m. aedile [see décédo 3 | leave paucitas paucitat-is 3f. paucity, 
explanation at 6B(iii)] fit: impersonal ‘it is being done’ lack 
agitur impersonal ‘it is being (i.e. ‘action is being taken’) quisquis quicquid whoever, 
done’ (i.e. ‘things are being mandat-us tis 4m. order whatever 
done’) mir-us a um amazing séduld assiduously 
Cari-a ae 1f. Caria [see map panthér-a ae \f. panther stat-us us 4m. position 
p. xxi] Patisc-us i 2m. Patiscus (see ualdé very much, strongly 
cognord = cognouero previous letter) uénor | dep. I hunt 


curul-is e curule 


Notes 


line 52 ualdé: hold - it qualifies queri. 

line 53 nihil cuiquam insidiadrum: tr. ‘no (of) ambushes for anyone’. 

line 56 esset: lit. ‘was going to be’. Cicero writes as if the time of the letter were when Caelius was actually 
reading it. Hence nesciébamus and esset. Tr. ‘we (= I) don’t know, what it is (going to be)’. 

lines 57-8 td uelim... perscribas: ‘| would like you to write’; uelim is potential subjunctive (see 158.2). For 
perscribas, subjunctive without a conjunction, cf. caue + subj. 6A(iii) lines 18, 19, fac + subj. 6B(ii) 
line 17 and ciré + subj. 6B(iii) line 28. 


Learning vocabulary for 6B(v) 


Adjectives quis, but it is not found in all Others 
mir-us a um amazing, wonderful forms) ualdé very much, strongly 
quisquis quicquid whoever, 

whatever (declines like quis + 
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The crisis was looming larger and getting nearer. The alliance between Pompey 
and Caesar had been getting shakier ever since the death of Julia, Pompey’s 
wife and Caesar’s daughter, in 54, and the death of Crassus in Parthia in 53. 
The confrontation finally came in 50. Caesar was on the point of returning from 
his extended command in Gaul. In normal circumstances, he would surrender his 
armies and return as a private citizen. But he knew that Pompey and many senators 
would take advantage of this loss of imperium, and Caesar demanded protection 
in the shape of either a continuation of his imperium in Gaul, an unconditional 
offer of the consulship, or some other compromise (e.g. Pompey giving up the 
control over his armies as well). 


70. Cn. Pompéius 
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Section 6B(vi) 


Caelius reports that Pompey is backing a move to make Caesar relinquish his 


Section 6: Poetry and politics: Caesar to Augustus 


imperium before he re-enters Italy, as the condition of taking up the consulship. 
He foresees war, and a difficult choice for himself and Cicero to make. 


CAELIVS CICERONI S. 
Rome, c. 8 August 50 


dé summa ré publica saepe tibi scripsi mé in annum pacem non uidére 
et, quo propius ea contentid accédit (quam fieri necesse est), ed clarius 
id periculum apparet. propositum est hoc, dé quo et qui rerum 
potiuntur sunt dimicatirl. nam Gn. Pompéius constituit non pati 

C. Caesarem consulem aliter fieri, nisi exercitum et prouincids 
tradiderit; Caesari autem persuasum est sé saluum esse n6n posse, si ab 
exerciti recesserit. fert illam tamen condicidnem, ut amb6 exercitiis 
tradant. sic illt amG6rés et inuididsa conitinctid non ad occultam recidit 
obtrectationem, sed ad bellum sé érumpit. neque quid consili capiam, 
reperid; neque dubitd quin té quoque haec déliberatio sit perturbatira. 


in hac discordia uideo Gn. Pompéium senatum quique rés itidicant 
sécum habittirum, ad Caesarem omnis accesstr0s qui cum timOre aut 
mala spé utuant; exercitum conferendum nOn esse. omnin6 satis spati 
est ad considerandas utriusque copias et éligendam partem. 


ad summam, quaeris quid putem futtrum esse. si alter uter eorum 

ad Parthicum bellum non eat, uideod magnas impendére discordias, quas 
ferrum et uls itdicabit; uterque et anim6 et cOpiis est paratus. si sine 
tud periculd fierl posset, magnum et iicundum tibi Fortiina 
spectaculum parabat. 


Running vocabulary for 6B(vi) 


60 


65 


70 


15 


(Ad familiarés 8.14) 


aliter for a second time 

alter uter one or the other 

appareo 2 | appear 

C. = Gaium: Gai-us i 2m. Gaius 

clar-us a um clear 

condicio condicion-is 3f. 
condition, term 

condicionem ferre to propose a 
condition 

conferd conferre | compare 

conitinctio coniunction-is 3f. 
union 

contentio contention-is 3f. 
struggle 


déliberatio déliberation-is 3f. 
question 

dimico \ I fight 

dubito | 1 doubt 

éligo 3 I choose 

e6 [see note on line 60] 

érumpo 3 | break out (with sé) 

Gn. (line 62) = Gnaeus 7 2m. 
Gnaeus; (line 69) = Gnaeum 

impendeo 2 | impend, threaten, 
am at hand 

inuidids-us a um odious 

obtrectatio obtrectation-is 3f. 
backbiting 

occult-us a um secret, covert 


pars part-is 3f. side (part) 
Parthic-us a um Parthian 
perturbé | I disturb 

potior 4 dep. I control (+ gen.) 
proposit-um i 2n. question 
quo (line 60) [see note] 


recédo 3 recessi | leave (ab + abl.) 


recido 3 I come to, issue in 
(ad + acc.) 

spati-um i 2n. time 

spectacul-um i 2n. show 


summ-a ae 1f. (line 73) total; ad 


summam to sum up 
timor timor-is 3m. fear 
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Notes 

line 59 summa: i.e. ‘high politics’. in annum: ‘in a year's time’. 

line 60 qué (+ comp.)...e6 (+ comp.): ‘the...-er, the...-er’ (lit. ‘by how much the more... by so much the 
more’). (Watch for comparative adverbs in -ius.) 

line 64 Caesari persuasum est: impersonal passive: lit. ‘it has been persuaded to Caesar’ i.e. ‘Caesar has 
been persuaded’ (see 160). 

line 65 fert: subject is Caesar. 

line 66 occultam: hold until solved (by obtrectati6nem). 

line 67 capiam: the subjunctive is deliberative (indirect); see 1577. 

line 69 quique: ‘and those who’ (i.e. senators and men of equestrian rank — rich and respectable). 

line 70 habiturum: understand esse, accessuros: understand esse. 

lines 70-1 quf... uiuant: subjunctive in indirect speech, but probably generic. exercitum. .. esse: still in 
indirect statement after uideo. 

lines 74-5 s7...n6n eat: note mood of verb — the main clause, unusually, has an indicative verb, uideé. 

lines 75-6 si... posset: see note on lines 74-5. The main verb is parabat — see next note for its tense. 

line 77 parabat: Caelius writes as if the time of the letter were when Cicero was actually reading it. See 
previous letter; tr. ‘is preparing’. This usage is known as ‘epistolary tense’. 


Learning vocabulary for 6B(vi) 


Nouns Adjectives Others 

condicio condicion-is 3f. clar-us a um clear (famous, quo + comparative. ..ed + 
condition, term; condicionem well-known) comparative ‘the more... the 
ferre to make terms more...’ 
: Verbs 


pars part-is 3f. side; (part) 
spati-um i 2n. space; time 
timor timor-is 3m. fear 


dimico | I fight 
dubito 1 1 doubt; hesitate (+ inf.) 
potior 4 dep. I control (+ gen.) 


Caelius was right. The senate forced the issue and demanded that Caesar surrender 
his armies before he enter Italy. Caesar advanced from Ravenna to Ariminum, 
crossing the Rubicon (the boundary of his province and Italy) and so technically 
beginning the war. Negotiations, in which Cicero played a part, continued, but 
failed. In 49 Caelius chose his destiny and went over to Caesar. He was rewarded 
with the next step on the cursus honorum, the praetorship. 


Caelius wrote the following letter to Cicero when he (Caelius) was on his way 
with Caesar's army to Spain, conquest of which was seen as essential to success 
in the war. Caelius had received a letter from Cicero indicating that Cicero was 
thinking of joining Pompey s side. Caelius’ reply urges him to rethink and not to 
turn his back on Caesar. 
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Section 6B(vii) 


CAELIVS CICERONI S. 
Liguria (?), c. 16 April 49 


exanimatus tuis litteris, quibus té nihil nisi triste cogitare ostendisti, has 
ad té ilico litteras scripsi. 


per fortiinas tuas, Cicer6, per liberOs té ord et obsecro né quid 
grauius dé saltite et incolumitate tua consulas. nam deds hominésque 
amicitiamque nostram testificor mé tibi praedixisse neque temere 
monuisse sed, postquam Caesarem conuénerim sententiamque eius 
qualis futiira esset parta uictoria cognorim, té certidrem f€cisse. si 
existimas eandem ratidnem fore Caesaris in dimittendis aduersariis et 
condicionibus ferendis, erras. nihil nisi atrox et saeuum cOgitat atque 
etiam loquitur. iratus senatui exiit, his intercessidnibus plané incitatus 
est; non meherculés erit déprecationi locus. 


si totum tibi persuaddére non possum saltem dum quid dé Hispaniis 
agamus scitur exspecta; quas tibi nintio aduentti Caesaris fore nostras. 
quam isti spem habeant amissis Hispaniis nescio; quod porrd tuum 
consilium sit ad déspératds accédere non medius’fidius reperio. 


hoc quod ti non dicendo mihi significasti Caesar audierat ac, simul 
atque ‘haué’ mihi dixit, statim quid dé té audisset exposuit. negaul mé 
scire, sed tamen ab e6 petit ut ad té litteras mitteret quibus maximé ad 
remanendum commouéri possés. mé sécum in Hispaniam dicit; nam 
nisi ita faceret, ego, prius quam ad urbem accéderem, ubicumque essés, 
ad té percurrissem et hoc 4 té praeséns contendissem atque omni ui té 
retinuissem. 


etiam” atque~ etiam, Cicero, cogita né té tudsque omnis funditus 
Guertas, né té sciéns pridénsque ed démittas unde exitum uidés nillum 
esse. quod’ si té aut udcés optimatium commouent aut non “nillorum 
hominum insolentiam et iactationem ferre non potes, éligas cénsed 
aliquod oppidum uacuum 4 bello dum haec décernuntur; quae iam 
erunt confecta. id si féceris, et ego té sapienter fécisse iidicabo et 
Caesarem non offendés. 


80 


85 


90 


95 


100 


105 


(Ad familiarés 8.16) 
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Running vocabulary for 6B(vii) 


aduent-us tis 4m. arrival 
aduersari-us i 2m. enemy 
amiciti-a ae \f. friendship 
atrox atroc-is fierce, unyielding 
cénseo 2 | propose; think [see 
note] 
cognorim = cognouerim 
consuld 3 | take measures 
contendo 3 contendi | strive for 
décerné 3 I decide 
deémitto 3 I let fall, cast down 
déprecatio déprecation-is 3f. 
asking for pardon 
déspeérat-us a um hopeless 
éligo 3 | choose 
erro | 1am wrong 
etiam atque etiam again and again 
éuerto 3 | upset, overturn 
exanimat-us a um upset 


Notes 


exit-us us 4m. way out 

expono 3 exposui I relate 

funditus utterly 

haué greetings, hello 

Hispani-a ae \f. Spain (there were 
two provinces) 

iactatio iactation-is 3f. vanity 

ilico at once 

incito | I rouse 

incolumitas incolumitat-is 3f. 
safety 

insolenti-a ae 1f. insolence 

intercessio intercession-is 3f. veto 

medius fidius | call heaven to 
witness; so help me God 

meherculés by Hercules 

non null-i ae a some 

optimates optimat-ium 3m. pl. 
optimates 


line 79 scripst: epistolary perfect ‘I am writing’. 


line 81 grauius: tr. ‘too serious’. 


parié 3/4 peperi partus | obtain 
parta see pario 
percurré 3 percurri | run along 
praedico 3 praedixi I foretell, tell 
in advance 
pridéns prident-is foreseeing 
quod si but if 
remaneo 2 | remain 
saltem at least 
sapienter wisely 
scitur: impersonal passive ‘it is 
known’ 
significd | I make clear to 
temere casually, thoughtlessly 
testificor | dep. I call to witness 
totum (adv.) completely 
uacu-us a um free (from) 
(a + abl.) 
ubicumque wherever 


lines 83-4 conuénerim. .. cogn6rim: subjunctives in a subordinate clause in indirect speech. 
line 87 his intercessiénibus: vetoes moved by the tribune L. Metellus to obstruct Caesar. 
lines 89-90 quid... agamus: i.e. whether we win there or not. 
line 91 istf: i.e. Pompey’s supporters (‘those people of yours’). 
line 101 eG... unde: ‘to that point... from where’. 

line 102 optimGtium: the supporters of the senate. 

line 103 éligas cénsed: ‘| propose that you should...’ For subjunctive without conjunction, cf. 6A(iii) 

lines 18, 19 (caué), 6B(ii) line 17 (fac), 6B(iii) line 28 (card) and 6B(v) lines 57-8 (uelim). 


Learning vocabulary for 6B(vii) 


Nouns 
amiciti-a ae \f. friendship 


Adjectives 

atrox atroc-is fierce, unyielding 

non null-i ae a some (lit. ‘not 
none’ — often written as one 
word) 


uacu-us a um empty; free (from) 
(+ abl. or a + abl.) 


Verbs 

erro | lam wrong; wander 

pario 3/4 peperi partus | bring 
forth, bear, produce; obtain, 
acquire 


Others 

etiam atque etiam again and again 
quod si but if 

saltem at least 

ubicumque wherever 


It is probably true that, despite all, Cicero still had hopes of mediating in the 
dispute between Pompey and Caesar, so in his reply Cicero concentrates on his 
refusal to get involved in the civil war. We know that, after a letter from Caesar, 
he had thought seriously about leaving Italy for Malta, thus making 
reconciliation with Caesar a distinct possibility. But we do not know whether 
the following letter to Caelius represents the wavering of a pragmatist, or the 
concern of a responsible citizen for peace, even at the cost of his own future. 
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Section 6B(viii) 


M. CICERO IMP. S.D. M. CAELIO 
Cumae, 2 or 3 May 49 


uelim tii crédas hoc, mé ex his miseriis nihil aliud quaerere nisi ut 
hominés aliquand6 intellegant mé nihil maluisse quam pacem, ea 
déspérata nihil tam ftigisse quam arma ctuilia. huius mé constantiae 
puto fore ut numquam paeniteat. etenim memini in hoc genere gloriari 
solitum esse familiarem nostrum Q. Horténsium, quod numquam bello 
ciuili interfuisset. hoc nostra laus erit illUstrior quod illi tribuebatur 
ignauiae, dé nobis id existimari posse non arbitror. 


nec mé ista terrent quae mihi 4 té ad timorem fidissimé atque 
amantissimé proponuntur. nulla est enim acerbitas quae non omnibus 
hac orbis terrarum perturbatiOne impendére uideatur. quam quidem 
ego 4 ré publica meis priuatis et domesticis incommodis libentissimé 
redémissem. 


itaque neque ego hunc Hispaniénsem casum exspectd neque 

quicquam astité cOgit6. st quando erit ciuitas, erit profectd nobis locus; 
sin autem non erit, in easdem solittdinés tt ipse, ut arbitror, ueniés in 
quibus nos consédisse audiés. sed ego fortasse uaticinor et haec omnia 
meliorés habébunt exitiis. recordor enim déspérationés eOrum qui senés 
erant aduléscente mé. eds ego fortasse nunc imitor et titor aetatis uitid. 


110 


115 


120 


uelim ita sit; sed tamen. 


extrémum illud erit: nds nihil turbulenter, nihil temere faciémus. té 125 
tamen Oramus, quibuscumque erimus in terris, ut nos liberdsque 
nostr6s ita tuedre ut amicitia nostra et tua fidés postulabit. 


Running vocabulary for 6B(viii) 


(Ad familiarés 2.16) 


acerbitas acerbitat-is 3f. anguish, 
affliction, bitterness 

aduléscéns aduléscent-is 3m. 
youth 

aliquando at some time 

astute craftily, cunningly 

cds-us us 4m. outcome 

ciuil-is e civil [see note] 

constanti-a ae 1f. constancy, 
steadfastness 

déspératio déspération-is 3f. 
hopelessness, despair 


déspéro | I lose hope of 

domestic-us a um domestic, 
personal 

etenim for; and indeed 

exit-us us 4m. outcome 

extrem-us a um final, last (i.e. 
word) 

familiaris familiar-is 3m. friend 

fides fidé-i 5f. loyalty, honour 

fid-us a um faithful, loyal 

fortasse perhaps 

glorior | dep. I boast 


Hispaniéns-is e Spanish, in Spain 

Horténsi-us i 2m. Q. Hortensius 
Hortalus, consul in 69; Rome’s 
leading forensic orator before 
Cicero; they were not always 
on the best of terms 

illustr-is e famous, renowned 

imitor | dep. I imitate 

impendeo 2 I threaten (+ dat.) 

incommod-um i 2n. 
inconvenience, misfortune 
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intersum interesse interfui | take priuat-us a um private solitud6 solitudin-is 3f. deserted 
part in (+ dat.) [see note] profecto undoubtedly, assuredly place 
laus laud-is 3f. praise Q. = Quintum: Quint-us i 2m. temere rashly, thoughtlessly 
libentissimé very gladly Quintus terre 2 | make afraid, frighten 
miseri-a ae \f. misery quando (line 119) at any time tribud 3 I put down [see note] 
orbis terr-arum orb-is terrarum quidem indeed tueor 2 dep. I look after, stand by 
3m. the world (lit. ‘the circle redimo 3 redémi | buy off X (acc.) — turbulenter violently, seditiously 
of the lands’) from Y (@ + abl.) uaticinor | dep. I prophesy; rave, 
perturbatio perturbation-is 3f. sin but if talk wildly 
disturbance uiti-um i 2n. defect, fault 
Notes 


line 106 uelim + subj: ‘I would like (you to...)'. See line 124 (and cf. 6A(iii) lines 18, 19 (caué), 6B(ii) 
line 17 (fac), 6B(iii) line 28 (card), 6B(v) lines 57-8 (uelim), 6B(vii) line 103 (cénseéd). 

line 108 tam... quam: ‘so much... as’ (see 179.2). arma ciuilia = bellum ciuile (lines 110-11). huius mé 
constantiae: huius...cénstantiae gen. and mé acc. with paeniteat ‘(of) this...1... regret’. 

line 111 interfuisset: subjunctive in a subordinate clause in indirect speech (see 147). héc... quod: ‘in this 
respect... that’, i/fi: ‘in his case’. tribuébatur: impersonal — the subject is ‘Hortensius’ refusal to take part 
in the Civil War’. 

line 113. ad timorem: i.e. ‘to make me afraid’. 

lines 114-15 omnibus: dat. - hold until solved (by impendére). 

line 115 hac... perturbatidne: locative-temporal abl. uideatur: generic subjunctive (see 145.1). quam: i.e. 
acerbitatem. 

line 116 mels priuatis et domesticis incommodis:...‘at the cost of...’ abl. of price. Cf. talento, 6A(ii) line 7. 

line 124 uelim + subj: ‘I would like (it to)’. See line 106 and note. 

line 126 quibuscumque: hold until solved (by in terris). 


Learning vocabulary for 6B(viii) 


Nouns Adjectives Others 
aduléscéns aduléscent-is 3m. fid-us a um faithful, loyal aliquando at some time 
youth Verbs fortasse perhaps 


cas-us us 4m. outcome; event, 
occurrence; disaster, death; 
casu by accident, by chance 

fides fidé-i 5f. loyalty, honour; 
trust, faith; promise; 
protection 


quidem indeed (places emphasis 
on the preceding word) 
sin but if 


imitor | dep. I imitate 

terred 2 | frighten 

tueor 2 dep. tuitus or tutus | look 
after, protect; look at 


In June 48, two months before the battle of Pharsalus at which Pompey was 
defeated, Cicero was in Pompey’s camp. Even then he was an uncomfortable 
supporter. His sharp tongue constantly rebuked Pompey, and Pompey is said 
to have remarked ‘I wish Cicero would go over to the enemy: then he might 
fear us !” 

Meanwhile Caelius was having some misgivings about being on Caesar’s side. 
In the same year, as praetor, he tried to move an abolition of debts (he was 
himself heavily in debt), but this was unsuccessful and he was forced from office. 
He joined a rebellion against Caesar and was soon after killed at Thurii. 
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Section 6C: The end of the civil war: the battle 
of Pharsalus 


Pompey had long been diffident of his chances in a pitched battle against Caesar. 
This diffidence had caused him to abandon Italy in the face of Caesar’s advance 
in 49 and make for Greece. In 48 Caesar finally caught up with him in Thessaly 
and, rather surprisingly, Pompey offered battle. 


These extracts are from Caesars own account of the battle taken from his Dé 
bell6 ciuili. You should pay careful attention to the ‘colouring’ Caesar gives his 
account. 


Section 6C(i) 


Caesar encourages his troops immediately before the battle, reminding them of 
his constant search for peace. A trooper, Crastinus, sets an example for the 
others to follow. (See map on p. 252.) 


exercitum cum militarI more ad pugnam cohortarétur, in primis 

commemorauit testibus sé militibus iti posse, quanto studio pacem 

petisset; neque sé umquam abiti militum sanguine neque rem 

exposcentibus militibus et studio pugnandi ardentibus, tuba signum 5 
dedit. 


erat Crastinus Guocatus in exercitii Caesaris, uir singulari uirtite. hic, 

signo dato, ‘sequimini mé’, inquit, ‘et uestro imperatorl quam 

cOnstituistis operam date. inum hoc proelium superest; quo confecto, 

et ille suam dignitatem et nds nostram libertatem reciperabimus.’ simul, 10 
respiciéns Caesarem, ‘faciam’ inquit ‘hodié, imperator, ut aut uiu6 

mihi aut mortu6 gratias agas’. haec cum dixisset, primus ex dextro 

cornu procucurrit, multis militibus sequentibus. 


(Dé bellé ciuili 3.90-1) 


Running vocabulary for 6C(i) 


abiitor 3 | misuse (+ abl.) facio ut (+ subj.) I bring it about respicio 3/4 I turn my gaze upon, 
alteruter alterutr-a um one or the that (line 11) look round at 

other (declines like alter) priuo | I deprive X (acc.) of Y singular-is e outstanding, 
ardeo 2 | burn (intrans.) (abl.) remarkable 
commemoro | I mention, recall procurré 3 procucurri 1 run supersum superesse lam left, 
Crastin-us i 2m. Crastinus forward, advance remain 
exposco 3 | entreat recipero | I regain, recover tub-a ae \f. trumpet 


éuocat-us i 2m. recalled veteran 
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Notes 

line 1 Caesar is subject throughout the first paragraph. 
line 2 testibus: ‘as witnesses’ (predicative with militibus). 
lines 8-9 quam...: hold until picked up (by operam). 
lines 11-12 uiu6 mihi aut mortu6: solved by gratias agas. 


Learning vocabulary for 6C(i) 


Verbs facio 3/4 ut + subj. [bring it about —_respicid 3/4 respexi respectus 1 
ardeo 2 arsi drsum I burn; am in that... (cf. efficio/perficio ut) look round (back) at, turn my 
love procurro 3 procucurri procursum gaze upon; reflect upon; care 


I run forward, advance for 
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Prior to battle: 
Crastinus’ advance 
@) Crastinus leads 
the advance Caesar 
Infantry kept in 
reserve (quarta 
. Wit aciés) 
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Phrarsalud 


The armies finally 
engage (LL. 13-38) 


2) Pompey’s cavalry and 
light-armed advance 

@ Caesar’ outnumbered 
cavalry retreats 

® Caesars infantry reserve 
(quarta aciés) moves in 


against Pompey’ cavalry 
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The defeat of aiiae 
Pompey (11. 39-47) 


® Caesar's quarta aciés routs Pompey’s 


cavalry and encircles Pompey’ 
army from the rear 


® Caesar brings up his 
tertia aciés and the 
Pompeians, attacked 
from both points, flee 
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72. The battle of Pharsalus 48 BC 
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Section 6C(ii) 


Caesars troops advance, but Pompey’s hold their ground. Their aim is to 


exhaust Caesar's troops, but Caesar’s men are too experienced to fall into that 


trap. Battle is joined. When Pompeys cavalry look like causing trouble, 


Caesars fourth line is brought into action; the third line completes the rout. 


inter duas aciés tantum erat relictum spati ut satis esset ad concursum 
utriusque exercittis. sed Pompé€ius suis praedixerat ut Caesaris 
impetum exciperent néue sé locd mouérent aciemque eius distrahi 
paterentur; ita enim spérabat fore ut primus excursus uisque militum 
infringerétur, aciésque distenderétur; simul fore ut, duplicato cursi, 
Caesaris milités exanimarentur et lassitudine conficerentur. hoc, ut 
nobis uidébatur, nulla ratione factum est. nam est quaedam animi 
incitatio atque alacritas, naturaliter innata omnibus, quae studio 
pugnandi incenditur. hanc nOn reprimere sed augére imperatorés 
débent. 


sed nostri milités signd dat6 cum infestis pilis prdcucurrissent atque 
animumaduertissent non concurri 4 Pompéianis, ist periti ac 
superidribus pugnis exercitati sud sponte cursum repressérunt et ad 
medium feré spatium cdnstitérunt, né cOnsimptis uiribus 
appropinquarent, parudque intermisso temporis spati6 ac rursus 
renouato curst pila misérunt celeriterque, ut erat praeceptum 4 
Caesare, gladiOs strinxérunt. neque uérd Pompéiani huic réi défuérunt. 
nam et téla missa excépérunt et impetum legidnum tulérunt et ordinés 
conseruarunt pilisque missis ad gladi6s rediérunt. eodem tempore 
equités ab sinistro Pompéi cornu, ut erat imperatum, Universi 
procucurrérunt, omnisque multitidd sagittaridrum sé profidit. quorum 
impetum noster equitatus non tulit sed paulatim loco motus cessit, 


equitésque Pompét hoc Acrius Instare et sé turmatim explicare aciemque 
nostram 4 latere apertO circumire coepérunt. quod ubi Caesar animum”, 


aduertit quartae aciéi dedit signum. 


illae celeriter procucurrérunt mnfestisque signis tanta ul in Pompéi 
equités impetum fécérunt ut eGrum némo consisteret omnésque 
conuersi non sdlum locé excéderent, sed prdtinus incitatt fuga montis 
altissim6s peterent. quibus summd6tis omnés sagittarii funditorésque 
déstittitt inermés sine praesidio interfecti sunt. edem impett cohortés 
sinistrum cornt, Pompéianis etiam tum in acié pugnantibus et 
resistentibus, circumiérunt edsque 4 tergo adorti sunt. eodem tempore 
tertiam aciem Caesar procurrere iussit; quorum impetum sustinére 
Pompéiani non potuérunt atque Uniuersi terga uertérunt. 
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(Dé bellé ciuili 3.92-4) 
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adorior 4 dep. adortus I attack 

alacritas alacritat-is 3f. 
enthusiasm, liveliness 

animum aduerto = animaduerto 

appropinquo | I approach 

concurs-us us 4m. attack, 
engagement 

conficiod 3/4 conféci confectus 
I weaken 

consisto 3 constiti | stop, stand 
my ground 

consumo 3 consumpsi consimptus 
I use up 

conuertor 3 dep. conuersus | turn 
round 

curs-us us 4m. distance to run; 
running 

destituo 3 déstitui déstitutus 
I leave, abandon 

distraho 3 I pull apart 

distendo 3 | stretch out 

duplico | I double 

equitat-us us 4m. cavalry 

exanimo | I deprive of breath, 
exhaust 


Notes 
line 14 tantum governs spafi. 


excédo 3 I depart, leave (+ abl. of 
separation “from’) 

excipio 3/4 excépi I sustain, 
receive 

excurs-us us 4m. attack 

exercito | I train 

explico | Lunfold; mé explico 
I deploy 

funditor funditor-is 3m. slinger 

incitatio incitation-is 3f. energy 

incito 1 I set in motion; (passive) 
I rush 

inerm-is e unarmed 

infest-us a um hostile (with 
pilum = ‘at the ready’; with 
signa = ‘indicating attack’) 

infringo 3 I break 

innat-us a um innate in X (dat.) 

intermitto 3 intermisi intermissus 
I leave, let pass 

lassitudo lassitidin-is 3f. 
weariness 

mitto 3 misi missus | throw 

naturdliter by nature, naturally 

perit-us a um skilled 


line 24 cum: ‘when’ (not governing infestis pilis). 


line 25 non concurri G: impersonal passive (indirect speech) — ‘that it was not being rushed together by... 


i.e. ‘that... were not making a charge’ (see 1607). 
line 30 neque... défuérunt: i.e. they were equal to the situation. 
line 36 hoc: ‘at this’, ‘because of this’ (abl.). 
line 37 G@ latere aperto: i.e. from the left (the sword was in the right hand). 
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Pompéian-i orum 2m. pl. the 
followers of Pompey 

praedicé 3 praedixi | tell X (dat.) 
beforehand 

profundo 3 profudi | pour out; sé 
profundere to pour forth 

protinus at once 

renouo | I renew, start again 

reprimo 3 repressi I hold back, 
check 

rursus again 

sagittari-us i 2m. archer 

sponte of one’s own accord; sud 
sponte of their own accord 

string 3 strinxi | draw 

summoueo 2 summoui summotus 
I dislodge 

superior superior-is earlier 

sustineo 2 I withstand 

terg-um i 2n. back 

turmatim in squadrons 

uerto 3 uerti I turn (trans.) 

uniuers-us a um all together 

us-us tis 4m. experience 


, 


Nouns 

curs-us us 4m. running; course; 
direction; voyage 

equitat-us us 4m. cavalry 

terg-um 1 2n. back 


Adjectives 

inerm-is e unarmed 

infest-us a um hostile; at the 
ready; indicating attack 


uniuers-us a um all together, 
whole, entire 


Verbs 

adorior 4 dep. adortus | attack, 
rise up against 

animum aduertd = animaduerto 

appropinquo | 1 approach (+ dat.) 

consisto 3 constiti — I stop, stand 
my ground 


excédo 3 excessi excessum 
I depart, go out; surpass 
excipio 3/4 excépi exceptus 
I sustain, receive, welcome; 
catch; make an exception of 
mitto 3 misi missus | throw; (send) 
reprimo 3 repressi repressus 
I hold back, check 
sustineo 2 sustinui sustentus 
I withstand; support 
uerto 3 uerti uersus I turn (trans.) 
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73. equitatus 


The influence of Greek art 


The influx of Greek art-works promoted a fashion for them: people did not merely want to look at 
them in temples and public places, they wanted to acquire them for their houses and villas. But while 
generals and provincial governors could get statues, silver plate, paintings and so forth by plunder, 
others had to buy them on the art-market. Greek artists were not slow to appreciate the advantages 
of the situation; they rapidly adapted to producing works for sale to Roman collectors. Among the 
most successful were the so-called Neo-Attic workshops which emerged in Athens and elsewhere 
during the second century BC to create a nice line in up-market garden furniture decorated with 
conventional reliefs of Greek mythological subjects broadly based on models of the fifth and fourth 
centuries, and even battle: note the Roman soldier on the far left, above. (World of Rome, 462) 
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Pompey saw that his cavalry were routed and that the part of his forces in which 
he had placed his greatest confidence was in panic, and mistrusting the rest of 
his army, he left the field and rode straight to his camp. There he shouted, in a 
voice loud enough for all the troops to hear, ‘Keep an eye on the camp, and if 
anything goes wrong see to its defence. I am going round to the other gates to 
encourage the garrison.’ Having said this he retired to his headquarters to await 
the outcome, but with little hope of success. 


The retreating Pompeians were driven back inside the rampart and Caesar, 
thinking that they should be given no respite in their panic, urged his men to 
take advantage of their good luck and storm the camp. They were exhausted by 
the great heat (for the action had been prolonged till midday), but were ready for 
anything and obeyed his orders. The camp was being vigorously defended by 
the cohorts left to guard it, and even more fiercely by the Thracian and barbarian 
auxiliaries. For the troops who had retreated from the battlefield were terrified 
and exhausted, and most of them threw away their arms and military standards, 
with their minds on further flight rather than the defence of the camp. Those 
who had taken up their positions on the rampart were unable to hold out against 
the shower of javelins and the exhaustion from the wounds they inflicted, and 
left their position; and led by their centurions and tribunes they fled straight to 
the shelter of the heights of the hills that adjoined the camp. 


In Pompey’s camp one could see shelters newly built, a great weight of silver 
plate displayed, and quarters laid out with freshly cut turf, those of Lucius 
Lentulus and some others being covered with ivy. There were many other 
indications too of excessive luxury and confidence in victory, which prompted 
the thought that they were sure enough of the outcome to provide themselves 
with unnecessary comforts. Yet they had continually taunted Caesar’s unhappy 
and long-suffering army with luxury, though it was always short even of bare 
necessities. When our men were already circulating inside the rampart Pompey 
secured a horse, tore off his general’s insignia, rode precipitately out of the rear 
gate and spurred at speed straight to Larisa. Nor did he stop there, but with a 
few of his men whom he had picked up in flight rode on through the night in the 
same haste, and finally reached the sea with about thirty cavalrymen. There he 
embarked on a grain-ship, often complaining, it is said, of the misjudgement 
which had led him to be betrayed by the part of the force which he had hoped 
would bring him victory but had in fact started the rout. 


(Dé bellé ciuili 3.94-6) 
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Section 6C(iii) 


Section 6: Poetry and politics: Caesar to Augustus 


Since the hilltops had no water, Pompeys men moved on. Caesar, splitting up 
his forces, pursued, and surrounded the hill and cut off the water supply where 
the Pompeians had taken up position. The Pompeians prepared to surrender. 


Caesar castris potitus 4 militibus contendit né in praeda occupati 

reliqui negoti gerendi facultatem dimitterent. qua ré impetrata montem 

opere circummiunire Instituit. Pompéiani, quod is mons erat sine aqua, 50 
diffisi ei locd relicto monte tniuers! iugis eitus Larisam uersus sé 

recipere coepérunt. qua spé animaduersa Caesar copias suas dtuisit 

partemque legionum in castris Pompéi reman€re iussit, partem in sua 

castra remisit, quattuor sécum legidnés dixit commodiodreque itinere 
Pompéianis occurrere coepit et progressus milia passuum sex aciem 55 
Instruxit. qua ré animaduersa Pompéiani in quodam monte 

constitérunt. hunc montem fltimen subluébat. Caesar milités cohortatus, 

etsi totius diéi continenti labore erant confectt noxque iam suberat, 

tamen miinitione flimen 4 monte sécliisit, né noctti aquar1 Pompéiani 

possent. quo perfecto opere illt dé déditidne missis légatis agere 60 
coepérunt. pauci Ordinis senatorii, qui sé cum his conitnxerant, nocte 

fuga saltitem petiuérunt. 


Running vocabulary for 6C(iii) 


(Dé bellé ciuili 3.97) 


ago 3 (dé + abl.) I discuss 

aquor | dep. I fetch water 

circummunio 4 | fortify, enclose 
(by a wall) 

conficid 3/4 conféci confectus 
I weaken 

coniungo 3 conitinxi | join 
(trans.); mé coniungo (+ dat.) 
I join X 

contendo 3 contendi | demand of 
X (4+ abl.) that Y (ut + subj.) 

continéns continent-is continual 

déditid dédition-is 3f. surrender 

diffidd 3 semi-dep. diffisus I 
distrust (+ dat.) 

diuido 3 diuisi I divide 

etsi although, even though 


Note 


facultas facultat-is 3f. opportunity 


impetro | I obtain by request 

institud 3 institui 1 begin 

iug-um i 2n. ridge 

Laris-a ae \f. Larisa 

munitio munition-is 3f. 
fortification 

noctu by night 

occupat-us a um busy with X (in 
+ abl.) 

occurro 3 | intercept (+ dat.) 

opus oper-is 3n. earthwork, 
fortification 

pass-us us 4m. pace, step; mille 
passtis = 1 Roman mile (pl. 
milia passuum) 


line 51 iugis: ‘on...’, ‘by means of...’ 


Pompéian-i 6rum 2m. pl. the 
followers of Pompey 
potior 4 dep. I gain control of 
(+ abl.) 
recipi 3/4: mé recipio | retreat 
remaneo 2 | remain 
remitto 3 remisi | send back 
sécludo 3 séclusi 1 cut off X (acc.) 
from Y (@ + abl.) 
senatori-us a um senatorial 
sublud 3 I flow at the foot of 
subsum subesse 1 am close at hand 
uersus (placed after an acc.) in the 
direction of 
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Nouns diffido 3 semi-dep. diffisus remaneo 2 remansi remansum 
opus oper-is 3n. fortification; I distrust (+ dat.) I remain 
(job, work, task) impetro | I obtain by request remitto 3 remisi remissus 1 send 
instituo 3 institut institutus I back; remit 
verbs begin; construct; resol 
ago 3 égi actus I discuss (dé + ee ee gee ee Others 
: potior 4 dep. I gain control of = 2 
abl.); (do, act; drive, lead; (abi (comma samt) etsi although, even though, even if 
spend, pass; direct) Fe : noctu by night 


recipio 3/4: mé recipio | retreat; 


conficio 3/4 conféci confectus : : 
a re ue (welcome, receive, take in) 


I weaken; (finish) 


After Pharsalus 


For much of the next three years Caesar was engaged in facing and defeating his opponents in many 
parts of the Roman world. During this time he had himself appointed to several consulships and also 
to the post of dictator, culminating in 44 BC with his appointment as perpetual dictator (dictator 
perpetuus). 

The period also saw an unprecedented legislative activity. Caesar sponsored nearly forty pieces of 
legislation which tackled all the problems which had bedevilled the previous era: debt, the corn 
supply, land settlements, government of the provinces, corruption at home, a revision of the 
calendar. There were grandiose building schemes, large-scale civil engineering projects, grants of 
citizenship to some provincials, and gifts to all sorts and conditions of men. In this way he ‘bound 
himself to many men’ (Cicero, Letters to Friends 9.17.2). In return he was himself piled high with 
honours, many of them unprecedented in Rome but familiar from the Hellenistic world, some 
befitting the gods. 

Julius Caesar should be counted the first Roman emperor. In practice the world treated him as a 
monarch, though he rejected in public the title of ‘king’. He was well aware of the resentment such 
behaviour might arouse among the aristocracy. He deliberately sought to avoid the harshness which 
Sulla had shown to his defeated opponents. ‘Let this be a new way of conquering, to make mildness 
(misericordia) and generosity (/beralitas) our shield’ (Caesar in Cicero, Letters to Atticus 9.7C.1). 
This was the show of clemency (clementia) for which Caesar became famed. But this was a 
double-edged virtue. To forgive was the prerogative of the king or tyrant. Roman nobles resented the 
idea that their careers depended on any other person's whim. 

There were those who were not prepared to accept Caesar's gesture. The Younger Cato, hunted 
down in Africa in 46 BC, chose suicide rather than accept Caesar's forgiveness, and in so doing 
established a model of behaviour, empty gesture though it was, for some in future generations who 
could not bring themselves to live quietly under a monarchy. There was of course another way of 
opposing Caesar. On 15 March (the Ides in the Roman calendar) 44 BC Caesar was assassinated at a 
meeting of the Senate by members of a large conspiracy, which included many who had benefited 
from his favour. (World of Rome, 73) 
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Section 6C(iv) 


Caesar accepts the Pompeians’ surrender, assures them of his leniency, enjoins 
his soldiers to treat them well and moves on. 


Caesar prima lice omnis eds qui in monte cOnséderant ex 

superioribus locis in planitiem déscendere atque arma proicere iussit. 

quod ubi sine reciisatione fécérunt passisque palmis proiecti ad terram 65 
flentés ab e6 salitem petiuérunt, consolatus consurgere iussit et pauca 

apud eos dé lénitate sua loctitus, quod min6re essent timOre, omnis 

cOnseruauit militibusque suis commendauit, né qui edrum uiolarentur 

neu quid sui désiderarent. hac adhibita diligentia ex castris sibi legionés 

alias occurrere et eas quas sécum diixerat inuicem requiéscere atque in 70 
castra reuerti iussit eodemque dié Lartsam peruénit. 


(Dé bellé ciuili 3.98) 


Running vocabulary for 6C(iv) 


adhibeo 2 1 show, use inuicem in turn proicio 3/4 proiéci proiectus 
commendo | I charge X (dat.) Laris-a ae \f. Larisa I throw down 
that Y should not happen lénitas lénitat-is 3f. clemency reciisatio rectisation-is 3f. 
(né + subj.) neu = néue (‘and that... not’) objection, refusal 
consolor | dep. I reassure occurro 3 |come to meet (+ dat.) — requiésco 3 I rest 
consurgo 3 I get up palm-a ae \f. palm, hand reuertor 3 dep. I return 
déscendo 3 | descend pando 3 pandi passus | spread out — superior superior-is higher 
désidero | I lose, find missing (trans.) uiold | I maltreat 
fled 2 | weep planitiés planitié-i Sf. plain 
Notes 


line 63 prima lice: i.e. at dawn. 

line 66 cO6nsdlatus: the subject is Caesar. 

line 67 qué minore essent timére: purpose clause (see 155). For the abl., cf. boné animo esse. 
line 68 né qui: ‘that none...’ 

line 69 quid suf: ‘anything of his own (i.e. possessions)’. 

lines 70-1 The infinitives are solved by iussit. 


Learning vocabulary for 6C(iv) 


Adjectives Verbs proicio 3/4 proiéci proiectus 
superior super-ius (gen. déscendé 3 déscendi déscénsum I throw down 
superior-is) higher; earlier I descend reuertor 3 dep. reuersus I return 
fleo 2 fleui flétum I weep Others 


occurro 3 occurri occursum I run 


neu = néue and that... not 
to meet, meet; attack (+ dat.) 
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Pompey had fled, but found few places willing to take him in. Eventually he 
arrived in Egypt, where the young King Ptolemy was waging war on his sister 
Cleopatra. He made approaches to Ptolemy, and then: 


When the friends of the King, who were administering the kingdom for him 
because of his youth, heard the news, they were afraid (so they said later) that 
Pompey might suborn the royal army and seize Alexandria and Egypt, or else 
they despised him for his misfortunes, in the way their friends so often turn 
against those in adversity. Whatever their motives, they gave a generous reply in 
public to his messengers and bade him come to the King; but meanwhile they 
formed a secret plot with Achillas, one of the King’s officers and a man to stick 
at nothing, and with L. Septimius, a military tribune, and sent them to kill 
Pompey. They addressed him courteously, and he was induced by his previous 
knowledge of Septimius, who had served as a centurion with him during the war 
against the pirates, to embark with a few companions on a small boat; 
whereupon Achillas and Septimius assassinated him. 


(Dé bellé ciuili 3.104) 


Such was the end of Pompey the Great; such, effectively, was the end of the civil 
war. 
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Section 6: Poetry and politics: Caesar to Augustus 


Section 6D: Four Roman poets 
Introduction 


From the very beginning of Roman literature, Greek models had been a primary 
inspiration. We have already seen how Plautus ‘translated’ plays from Greek 
New Comedy. The situation was similar in later centuries. Catullus’ ‘learned’ 
style was developed with inspiration from the Alexandrian Greek poets, such as 
Callimachus (third century). The Latin poets mostly employed Greek metres, such 
as the hexameter and pentameter. By and large they followed, too, the literary 
genres (e.g. epic, didactic, epigram etc.) which the Greeks had developed. So 
imitatio (‘imitation’) was the literary rule. But despite this dependence on the 
Greeks, Roman poets did not simply copy. They spoke with their own distinctive 
voices about things which concerned them. For these poets, as for their later 
European successors, the availability of a tradition stretching back centuries 
meant that their work could be richer and more sophisticated. It did not make 
their poetry any less Roman. 

Of the four poets represented here, Lucretius is a poet of the late Republic, but 
Virgil and Horace span the period from the late Republic to Augustus’ principate 
and Ovid is a wholly Augustan poet. For the historical background to this period, 
see the sections on Augustus and Virgil pp. 302 and 312 below. 


Section 6D(i) Titus Lucrétius Carus (Lucretius) (c. 94-c. 55) 


The six books of Dé rérum natura (‘On the nature of the universe’) are in the 
tradition of ‘didactic’ (‘teaching’) poetry, which goes back ultimately to the 
eighth- to seventh-century Greek poet Hesiod’s Works and Days, a manual on 
farming and the ritual calendar. Lucretius’ poem is an attempt to summarise 
and to argue out for the Roman reader the philosophy of the Greek Epicurus 
(342-271), who held the following doctrines: (1) the world and all it contains is 
made up from minute particles called atoms; (2) everything, including the soul, 
is material, and living things simply dissolve into their constituent atoms after 
death; (3) the gods, though they exist, live in utter bliss, and take no part in 
influencing events in the universe; (4) the combinations of atoms (and therefore 
all events) occur by chance. 

Lucretius’ most fervently expressed aim was to convince his reader that reli- 
gion and the superstition which it fostered, particularly the fear of punishments 
after death, were not based on reason. The follower of Epicurus could finally be 
free of irrational dread. 


In this passage from the fifth book, Lucretius explains how men came to have 
their false ideas of the gods’ power. 


praeterea caeli ratiOnés ordine certo 

et uaria’ annorum cernébant 1 tempora uerti 
nec poterant quibus' id fieret cogndscere 1 causis. 
ergo perfugium sibi habébant omnia diuis 
tradere et illorum ntti facere omnia flectt. 

in caeloque deum sédis et templa locarunt, 

per caelum uolut quia nox et lina uidétur, 

ltna diés et nox et noctis signa seuéra 
noctiuagaeque facés caeli flammaeque uolantés, 
nubila sol imbrés nix uenti fulmina grando 

et rapidi fremitiis et murmura magna minarum. 


6 genus Infelix himanum, talia’ diuis 

cum tribuit 1 facta atque tras aditinxit acerbas! 
quantds tum gemitiis ipsi sibi, quantaque! nobis 
Tuulnera, quas lacrimas peperére minoribu’ nostris! 
nec pietas tllast uélatum saepe uidéri 

uertier ad lapidem atque omnis accédere ad aras 
nec procumbere humi prostratum et pandere palmas 
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10 


15 


ante deum déltbra nec aras sanguine multo 
spargere quadrupedum nec uotis nectere udta, 
sed mage placata'’ posse omnia 7 mente tueri. 


Running vocabulary for 6D(i) 


20 


adiungo 3 aditinxi 1 join, add 

cael-um i 2n. heaven, sky 

cerno 3 | discern, perceive, see 

délubr-um i 2n. temple, shrine 

diu-us 1 2m. god 

facié 3/4 I suppose, imagine 
(line 5) 

fax fac-is 3f. torch 

flamm-a ae 1f. flame 

flecto 3 | steer, guide, control 

fremit-us tis 4m. roar 

fulmen fulmin-is 3n. lightning, 
thunderbolt 

gemit-us tis 4m. groan 

grando grandin-is 3f. hail 

hiiman-us a um human 

imber imbr-is 3m. rain, storm 

infelix infélic-is unhappy 

ir-a ae \f. anger 

lacrim-a ae lf. tear 

lapis lapid-is 3m. stone 

locarunt = locauérunt 


locd 1 I place 

mage = magis 

min-ae arum (f. pl. threats 

minoreés minor-um 3m. pl. 
descendants 

murmur murmur-is 3n. murmur 

necto 3 | link, string together X 
(acc.) to Y (dat.) 

nix niu-is 3f. snow 

noctiuag-us a um wandering in 
the night 

nubil-a orum 2n. pl. clouds 

nut-us us 4m. nod, command 

ordo Ordin-is 3m. order 

palm-a ae \f. palm, hand 

pando 3 I spread out, extend 

perfugi-um i 2n. refuge 

pietas pietat-is 3f. respect for the 
gods 

placat-us a um calm, tranquil 

procumbo 3 1 bow down 

prostrat-us a um prostrate 


quadrupés quadruped-is 3m. 
(four-footed) beast 

rapid-us a um rapid, swift 

rationés ‘workings’ 

sédés séd-is 3f. abode 

spargo 3 I sprinkle 

templ-um i 2n. region (inhabited 
by particular beings), quarter 

tempor-a um 3n. pl. seasons 

tribud 3 L assign 

uélat-us a um veiled, with covered 
head [see note] 

uent-us i 2m. wind 

uertier: passive infinitive 
(present) of wertd 3 (passive 
means ‘I turn’ intrans.) 

uertor 3 passive = reuertor 
(line 2) 

uold 1 I fly 

uot-um i 2n. vow, prayer 
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74. pietas 


Notes 
For the metre, GE 180.4 and 184. 


line 1 praeterea: Lucretius has noted that men have an inborn knowledge of the gods’ existence, but 
misinterpret the evidence of their senses so as to think the gods responsible for phenomena in the 
world. caeli ratiénés: part of an indirect statement introduced by cernébant (verb uerti). 

line 2 uaria: acc. pl. n. — hold until solved (by tempora) - second subject of uerti. 

line 3 quibus: abl. pl. f. - solved by causis; normal order would be: nec poterant cogndéscere quibus causis 
id fieret. 

line 5 tradere et... facere: these two infinitives are in apposition to perfugium, i.e. ‘handing 
over... supposing...’. omnia flecti: indirect statement depending on facere (illorum nati also belongs 
to this indirect statement). 

line 6 -que: postponed -— it joins this line to the previous one. deum: gen. pl. (see line 16). 

line 7 quia: postponed -— it introduces the clause which begins per caelum uolui. 

line 8 noctis signa seuéra: i.e. the stars. 

line 9 noctiuagae... facés, flammae. ..uolantés: i.e. shooting-stars or meteors. 

line 11 The two phenomena referred to in this line are probably both the same: thunder. minarum: i.e. the 
threats of the gods (as men imagine these noises signify). 

line 13 cum: postponed - it introduces the clause beginning talia diuis. 

lines 14-15 This sentence is arranged as a tricolon with anaphora (see GE p. 271(f) and (g)). The verb 
(peperére) is held back until the third limb. The subject is ipsi (i.e. early men), the exclamatory words 
(quant6s... quanta... qudas) are all acc. agreeing with the objects. The verb constructs with acc. and dat. 
to mean ‘I produce X for Y’. minéribu' = minoribus (the s is cut off to make the syllable light). 

line 16 dllast = alla est. Gelatum: sc. ‘for a person (to... )’. It was the Roman custom to pray with the head 
veiled. 

line 17 uertier ad lapidem: Romans approached statues of the gods from the right, then, after praying, 
turned right to face them, and prostrated themselves (see line 18). Apart from stone statues, though, 
there were boundary-stones (termini) and other sacred rocks which were venerated by the placing of 
garlands on them, or the pouring of oil. omnis: acc. pl. f. - hold until solved (by ad Gras). 

line 18 pandere palmas: i.e. to stretch out the arms with the hands palm uppermost. 

line 19 deum: gen. pl. (see above line 6). 

line 21 placata: abl. s. f. - hold until solved (by mente). 


nam cum suspicimus magni caelestia 
mundi 


templa super stellisque micantibus aethera 
fixum, 


et uenit in mentem sOlis linaeque uiarum, 


tunc alils oppressa malis in pectora ciira 


illa quoque expergéfactum caput érigere 
infit, 


né quae forte deum nobis imménsa 
potestas 


sit, uariO moti quae candida sidera uerset. 


temptat enim dubiam mentem ratiOnis 
egestas, 


ecquaenam fuerit mundi genitalis orig6, 
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For when we look up at the vast tracts of 
the sky 


and the ether above us studded with 
twinkling stars 


and there comes into our minds the thought 
of the paths of the sun and the moon, 


then in our hearts, oppressed as they are 25 
with other sorrows, 


a new anxiety stirs and starts to rear its 
head 


and we wonder if it is some divine power 
beyond our measuring 


which is turning the bright stars in their 
various courses. 


Our minds are shaken and begin to doubt. 
This is a failure of reason. 
We ask ourselves 30 


if there was once a day on which the world 
was born 
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et simul ecquae sit finis, quoad moenia 
mundi 


solliciti motis hunc possint ferre laborem, 


an diuinitus aeterna donata saltite 


perpetuo possint aeui labentia tracta 


immé€nsi ualidas aeuil contemnere uiris. 


praeterea cui non animus formidine diuum 


contrahitur, cul ndn corrépunt membra 
pauore, 


fulminis horribilt cum plaga torrida telltis 


contremit et magnum percurrunt murmura 
caelum? 


nOn populi gentésque tremunt, régésque 
superbi 


corripiunt diuum percussi membra tim6re, 


né quid ob admissum foedé dictumue 
superbé 


poenarum graue sit soluendi tempus 
adactum? 


summa etiam cum uls uiolenti per mare 
uentt 


induperatorem classis super aequora uerrit 


cum ualidis pariter legionibus atque 
elephantis, 


non diuum pacem udtis adit ac prece 
quaesit 
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and at the same time if there is a limit 
beyond which its walls will not be able to 
endure 


the drudgery of this anxious motion 
or whether they are blessed with eternal 
security 
and can glide through the infinite tracts of 
time 
and mock its mighty power. 35 
Besides 


do not all men find their hearts contracting 
with fear of the gods 


and their limbs creeping with fright 


when the earth is scorched by the 
shuddering stroke of lightning 


and murmurs run all round the sky? 


Do not the nations tremble and all the 40 
peoples of the earth? 


Do not the limbs of proud kings crawl with 
fear 


and are they not stricken by the thought 


that the time has come for them to pay 
for some foul deed they have done 


or some proud word they have spoken? 
Then, too, 


when a great gale comes upon the sea and 
sweeps 


the general and his fleet over the face of 45 
the water 


with all his mighty legions, elephants and 
all, 


does he or does he not go and offer up 
vows to the gods 


and beg them to send him their peace? 


uentdrum pauidus pacés animasque 
secundas, 


néquiquam, quoniam uiolento turbine 
saepe 


correptus nil6 fertur minus ad uada let? 


usque adeo rés himanas uis abdita 
quaedam 


obterit et pulchrés fascis saeudsque sectiris 


proculcare ac lidibrio sibi habére uidétur. 


dénique sub pedibus tells cum tota 
uacillat 


concussaeque cadunt urbés dubiaeque 
minantur, 


quid mirum si sé temnunt mortalia saecla 


atque potestatés magnas mirasque 
relinquunt 


in rébus uiris diuum, quae ciincta 
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And does he not in his fright pray to the 
winds 


to send him their peace too and their 
favouring breath? 


Little good it does him: 
as often as not there comes a fierce squall 


and snatches him up and carries him away, 50 


even as he prays, to the shallow waters of 
death. 


There is always a mysterious force which 
tramples upon the affairs of men 


grinding the emblems of their power under 
its heel 


and making a mockery of the splendid 
rods and the pitiless axes. 


Lastly 
when the whole earth trembles under our 

feet 
when cities are shaken and fall 55 


or totter and threaten to fall 
is it any wonder 


if the children of men despise themselves 
and leave 


the great powers 
and the wonderful strength 


of the gods in the world 


gubernent? to rule everything? 
(Lucretius, Dé rérum natura 5.1183—1240) 
Grammar for 6D 
hexameter in Lucretius archilocheans elegiac couplets 


Learning vocabulary for 6D(i) 


Nouns 

cael-um i 2n. sky, heaven 
diu-us i 2m. god 

flamm-a ae \f. flame 

nix niu-is 3f. snow 

ordo ordin-is 3m. order (rank) 


pietas pietat-is 3f. respect for the 
gods (also for one’s family, 
home and native land) 

uent-us i 2m. wind 

uot-um i 2n. vow, prayer 


Verbs 
pando 3 pandi passus | spread out, 
extend; throw open, disclose 
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Section 6D(ii) Publius Vergilius Maro (Virgil) (70-19 BC) 
For Virgil’s life, works and connections with Augustus, see below p. 312. 


These two passages are taken from Aeneid 6. Aeneas, as ordered by his dead 

father Anchises in a dream, has landed at Cumae in Italy, and is now making the 
journey to Hades, guided by the Sibyl (a prophetess). There he will meet 
Anchises, who will show his son the future greatness of Rome. 

Aeneas and the Sibyl journey through the darkness of the Underworld, past 
personified evils of the world above and various other monsters. They come to 
the ferry, on which the souls are conveyed to Hades by Charon. He and the 
shades are described. 


Tbant obscuri sola sub nocte per umbram 

perque domOs Ditis uacuas et inania régna: 

quale per incertam ltnam sub lice maligna 

est iter in siluis, ubi caelum condidit umbra 

Iuppiter, et rébus nox! abstulit 7 atra colorem. 5 


Running vocabulary for 6D(ii), 1-5 


ater atr-a um black inan-is e empty, insubstantial quale just as (see note) 

color color-is 3m. colour malign-us a um niggardly, silu-a ae \f. wood 

condo 3 condidi I hide grudging sél-us a um lonely 

Dis Dit-is 3m. Dis (= Pluto, god obscur-us a um dark (tr. ‘in umbr-a ae 1f. shadow, darkness 
of the Underworld) darkness’) 

Notes 


line 1 For the metre, see GE 180.4, p. 274. ibant: the subjects are Aeneas and the Sibyl. so/a: with sub 
nocte. The adjectives are, in a sense, both with the wrong noun (a figure called hypallage) - obscirus 
would describe nox well, and sdlus the travellers. 

line 2 inania régna: also governed by per. 

line 3 quale... iter: lit. ‘what sort of journey (there is)’. Understand ‘they were going on’ from line 1, and tr. 
‘the sort of journey one makes...’ 

line 4 caelum: object — hold until solved (by condidit. . . luppiter). 

line 5 /uppiter: Jupiter controls the weather (along with much else). rébus: dat. of disadvantage (solved by 
abstulit). Tr. ‘the world’. 


uestibulum ante ipsum primisque in 
faucibus Orci 


Lictus et ultricés posuére cubilia Curae, 


pallentésque habitant Morbi tristisque 
Senectiis, 


et Metus et malesuada Famés ac turpis 
Egestas, 


terribilés ulsu formae, Létumque 
Labosque; 


tum cOnsanguineus Léti Sopor et mala 
mentis 


Gaudia, mortiferumque aduerso in limine 
Bellum, 


ferréique Eumenidum thalami et 
Discordia déméns 


ulpereum crinem uittis innexa cruentis. 


in medio ramOs annOsaque bracchia pandit 


ulmus opaca, ingéns, quam sédem Somnia 
uulgo 

uana tenére ferunt, foliisque sub omnibus 
haerent. 


multaque praeterea uariarum mOnstra 
ferarum, 


Centauri in foribus stabulant Scyllaeque 
biformés 


et centumgeminus Briareus ac bélua 
Lernae 


horrendum stridéns, flammisque armata 
Chimaera, 


Gorgones Harpyiaeque et forma 
tricorporis umbrae. 


corripit hic subita trepidus formidine 
ferrum 
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Before the entrance, in the very throat of 
Hell, 


Grief and Care and Revenge had made 
their beds. 


Pale disease lived next crabbed Old Age. 


There too were Fear and Hunger that stops 
at nothing and squalid Poverty 


and Drudgery and Death, all fearful things 10 
to look upon. 


Then there were Sleep the sister of Death 
and all 


the Evil Pleasures of the heart and War the 
murderer 


standing before them on the threshold. 


There too were the iron-clad sleeping 
quarters of the Furies 


and raging Discord with vipers for hair 
bound up with blood-soaked ribbons. 


In the middle a huge dark elm spread out 15 
its ancient branching arms. 


This, they say, is the nesting place of 
foolish dreams 


each clinging beneath its own leaf. 


Here too by the doors are stabled many 
strange kinds of creature 


Centaurs — man and horse, Scyllas — 
maiden and dogs, 


Briareus with his hundred hands and the 29 
Hydra of Lerna 
hissing horribly and the Chimera armed in 
fire, 
Gorgons and Harpies and the three-bodied 
shade of Geryon. 


Here Aeneas felt sudden fear and took 
hold of his sword 
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75. Scyllaeque biformés 


Aenéas strictamque aciem uenientibus 
offert, 


et ni docta comes tenuis sine corpore uitas 


admoneat uolitare caua sub imagine 
formae 


inruat et fristra ferro druerberet umbras. 


and met them with naked steel as they 
came at him. 


If his wise mentor had not warned him 25 
that they were spirits, 


frail and bodiless existences fluttering in 
an empty semblance 


of substance, he would have charged them 


and to no purpose have parted shadows 
with his steel. 


Section 6D(ii) 


hinc uia Tartare’ quae fert 17 Acherontis ad undas. 
turbidus hic caen6 uastaque uoragine gurges 
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30 


portitor has horrendus aquas et flimina seruat 
terribili squalore Charon, cui plirima’ mento 
T1canitiés inculta iacet, stant lamina flamma, 
sordidus' ex umeris nodo dépendet 7 amictus. 
ipse ratem conto subigit uélisque ministrat 

et ferriginea! subuectat corpora 7 cumba, 
iam senior, sed crida deo uiridisque senectis. 
hic omnis turba ad ripas effiisa ruébat, 
matrés atque uirt définctaque corpora uita 


magnanimum héroum, puerl inniptaeque puellae, 


impositique rogis iuuenés ante dra parentum: 
quam multal in siluis autumni frigore primo 


11apsa cadunt folia, aut ad terram gurgite ab altd 
quam multae glomerantur aués, ubi frigidus annus 


trans pontum fugat et terris immittit apricis. 


Running vocabulary for 6D(ii), 28-49 


Acheron Acheront-is 3m. Acheron 
(one of the rivers of the 
Underworld) 

aestuo | I boil, seethe 

amict-us us 4m. cloak 

ann-us i 2m. season 

apric-us a um sunny 

autumn-us 1 2m. autumn, fall 

auis au-is 3f. bird 

caen-um i 2n. mud 

canitiés canitié-i Sf. white hair 

Charon Charont-is 3m. Charon 
(the ferryman of the dead) 

Cécyt-us 72m. Cocytus (‘the 
wailing river’) [see note] 

cont-us i 2m. pole 

crid-us a um (lit. ‘unripe’) 
youthful, vigorous 

cumb-a ae 1f. boat 

défungor 3 dep. défiinctus I have 
done with, finish (+ abl.) 

dépendeo 2 I hang down 

effius-us a um hurrying, rushing 
(lit. ‘poured out’) 

értcto | 1 belch forth, spout up 

fero ferre I lead (intrans.) 

ferrugine-us a um dark (lit. 
‘rust-coloured’) 


foli-um i 2n. leaf 

frigid-us a um cold 

Jrigus frigor-is 3n. cold 

fugo 1 1 put to flight 

glomeror | (passive) I gather, 
assemble 

gurges gurgit-is 3m. torrent, 
flood, sea, river 

héros hero-is 3m. hero (human 
being of divine parentage) 

horrend-us a um dreadful, terrible 
(lit. ‘to be shuddered at’) 

immitto 3 1 send X (acc.) to Y 
(dat.) 

impono 3 imposui impositus I put 
on (to X: dat.) 

incult-us a um neglected, 
disordered 

innupt-us a um unmarried 

labor 3 dep. lapsus | fall 

limin-a um 3n. pl. eyes 

magnanim-us a um great-hearted 
[magnanimum is gen. pl. Cf. 
deum in 6D(i) line 6] 

ment-um i 2n. chin 

ministro | | attend to (+ dat.) 

nod-us i 2m. knot 

pont-us 72m. sea 


35 


40 


45 


portitor portitor-is 3m. 
harbour-officer, exciseman 

ratis rat-is 3f. boat 

rip-a ae \f. bank 

rog-us i 2m. funeral pyre 

rud 3 rush 

senectus senectut-is 3f. old age 

senior senior-is very old 
(comparative of senex) 

seruo | I guard 

silu-a ae \f. wood 

sordid-us a um ditty, filthy 

squalor squalor-is 3m. filth, 
squalor (lit. ‘stiffness’) 

subigo 3 I push on, thrust forward 

subuecto | I convey, transport 

Tartare-us a um of Tartarus, 
Tartarean 

turbid-us a um thick, murky 
(with: + abl.) 

uast-us a um huge, vast 

uél-um i 2n. sail 

uirid-is e green 

umer-us i 2m. shoulder 

und-a ae \f. water 

uorago uoragin-is 3f. abyss, gulf 
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stabant Orantés primi transmittere cursum 
tendébantque maniis ripae ulteriOris amore. 
nauita sed tristis nunc hos nunc accipit illds, 
ast alids longé summOt6s arcet haréna. 


(Virgil, Aeneid 6.268-316) 


arced 2 | keep away X (acc.) from _—_—rip-a ae 1f. bank transmitto (cursum) 3 | make a 
Y (abl.) summoueo 2 summoui summotus 1 crossing [See note] 
ast = at drive away, move along ulterior ulterior-is further 


nauit-a ae | m. sailor (= nauta) 


Notes 


line 28 hinc uia: sc. est. Tartare: gen. s. m. — hold (until solved by Acherontis). It belongs in the clause 
introduced by quae. 

line 29 turbidus: with abl. of respect caend. Used predicatively with gurges (i.e. ‘a torrent, murky...’ not ‘a 
murky torrent’). uasta... uoragine: abl. of description (qualifying gurges). The prose order of this line 
would be: hic gurges, turbidus caen6, uGstaque uordagine, aestuat... 

line 30 omnem: acc. s. f. — hold (solved by harénam). Cocyto: = in Cocytum. 

line 31 portitor: in apposition to the subject Charén. Tr. ‘as harbour-officer’ (since he, like similar people in 
the Roman world, collects tolls and controls access to the harbour where his boat stands). has: acc. pl. f. 
Hold until solved (by aquas); the phrase is the object of seruat. 

line 32 terribifi squalore: abl. of description, cu... mento: lit: ‘for whom on the chin’. Tr. ‘on whose chin’. 
Dative is commonly used in poetry for genitive in such expressions. pldrima: nom. s. f. — hold until 
solved (by canitiés). 

line 33 stant flamma: lit. ‘stand with flame’ i.e. ‘are staring and ablaze’. 

line 34 sordidus: nom. s. m. — hold until solved (by amictus). néd6: abl. of means ‘by —’. Charon is wearing 
a cloak knotted (not fastened with a pin) over his left shoulder, leaving his right arm and shoulder bared 
for his work. 

line 36 ferraginea: abl. s. f. -— hold until solved (by cumba: the abl. expresses place), corpora: i.e. the dead. 

line 37 sed criida deé uiridisque senectiss: sc. est. ded ‘the god's’. 

lines 39-41 All these people make up the turba of line 38; the nominatives (mdtrés, uiri, corpora, pueri, 
puellae and iuuenés) are in apposition to turba. 

line 39 défuncta: nom. pl. n. governs uita, and is used predicatively with corpora (i.e. ‘bodies finished 
with...’ not ‘finished-with bodies’. Cf. turbidus in line 29). 

line 40 magnanimum héroum: depends on corpora. 

line 41 impositi: nom. pl. m. — cf. défuncta... corpora (line 39). Used predicatively with iuuenés, i.e. ‘youths 
placed...’ not ‘placed youths...’ 

lines 42, 44 quam multa...quam multae: ‘as many as (the... which)’. 

line 42 autumni frigore primo: autumni depends on frigore. The abl. phrase expresses time. 

line 43 cadunt: here tr. ‘die’ (or lapsa as ‘having slipped’ (sc. ‘off the tree’) and cadunt as ‘fall’ (sc: ‘to the 
ground’)). aut ad terram gurgite ab alto: this belongs in the new simile, introduced by quam multae in 
line 44. 

line 45 fugat: sc. eas (= ‘the birds’). 

line 46 transmittere: infinitive of indirect command (poetic use of a Greek construction instead of the 
normal ut + subj.; see 136). primi belongs with transmittere cursum. 

line 47 amore: abl. of cause ‘from desire (for)’. 

line 48 sed: postponed (normally first word in a clause), nunc hos: sc. accipit. 

line 49 haréna: = ripis (where the boat is standing and where access is gained to it). This line is the cue for 
Aeneas to ask the Sibyl why some people are allowed to sail, while others are kept on the shore. The 
answer is that only the buried may cross; the unburied, quite apart from the religious taboo on their 
crossing, have no coin with which to pay for their passage. Among the unburied, Aeneas meets his 
steersman Palinurus, who was lost overboard before the Trojans arrived in Italy. 
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76. uluds dicent dé marmore uultis 


Aeneas has reached the Elysian Fields, where Anchises explains to him the 
workings of the universe, then shows him a parade of the Roman leaders who 
will spring from his line. In this tailpiece to the long revelation, Anchises 
reminds the Roman that others may cultivate the arts to a higher degree, but 
that his task, government of the world, can also be classified as an ‘art’. 


‘excudent alii spirantia mollius aera 
(créd6 equidem), uiuos! dicent dé marmore 7 uultis, 
orabunt causas melius, caelique meatiis 
déscribent radio et surgentia sidera dicent: 

tii regere imperid populds, Romane, memento 
(hae tibi erunt artés), pacique impOnere morem, 
parcere subiectis et débellare superbos.’ 


Running vocabulary for 6D(ii), 50-56 


50 


55 


(Virgil, Aeneid 6.847-S53) 


aes aer-is 3n. bronze statue 

ars art-is 3f. skill, art, 
accomplishment 

débello | 1 subdue, conquer 

deéscribo 3 I delineate 

equidem indeed; for my part 

excudo 3 I beat out, fashion 


impono 3 | add X (acc.) to Y (dat.) 

marmor marmor-is 3n. marble 

meat-us us 4m. motion, revolution 

memento remember, be sure (to: 
+ inf.) (imperative of memini) 

moll-is e soft, pliant, flexible 

mos mor-is 3m. civilisation 


radi-us i 2m. rod 

rego 3 I govern, direct 

spiro | | breathe 

subiect-i 6rum 2m. pl. the 
conquered 

superb-us a um proud, arrogant 

surgo | I rise 
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Notes 


line 50 alii i.e. the Greeks (also for the other things mentioned in lines 50-3). 
lines 50-2 mollius... melius: the comparison is with the Romans, sc. ‘than you Romans’. mollius: qualifies 
spirantia. Tr. ‘in more flowing (i.e. lifelike) lines’. 
line 51 ufu6s: acc. pl. m. — hold until solved (by uultis: possibly the adjective is used predicatively 
[cf. lines 39 and 41 above], i.e. ‘faces which live’, not ‘living faces’), diicent: in the sense ‘bring forth’. 
line 52 caeli: i.e. ‘of the heavenly bodies’. The phrase caeli meatiis is object of déscribent. 
line 54 surgentia sidera: i.e. ‘the risings of the stars’. Cf. 119 note. 


Learning vocabulary for 6D(ii) 


Nouns umbr-a ae \f. shadow, darkness; Verbs 

ars art-is 3f. skill, art, shade, ghost fugo | 1 put to flight 
accomplishment umer-us i 2m. shoulder impono 3 imposui impositus I put 

autumn-us 1 2m. autumn, fall und-a ae \f. water, wave X (acc.) on Y (dat.) 

Jrigus frigor-is 3n. cold; pl. cold labor 3 dep. lapsus I slip, glide, 


Adjectives 

obscur-us a um dark; obscure; 
mean, ignoble 

sol-us a um lonely (alone) 

superb-us a um proud, haughty, 
arrogant 


spells 
lumen limin-is 3n. light; (pl.) eyes 
rip-a ae \f. bank 
silu-a ae \f. wood 


fall down; make a mistake 
surgo 3 surrexi surréctum I rise, 
arise, get up 


Section 6D(iii) Quintus Horatius Flaccus (Horace) (65-8) 

Horace’s father was a freedman. Yet he had enough money and ambition to enable 
his son to study in Rome and Athens. In about 38 or 37 Horace was introduced 
by Virgil to Maecenas, whose clientéla (‘circle of dependants’) he joined soon 
after. Maecenas gave him a farm in the Sabine hills which allowed him a retreat 
from Rome and a return to the simple life of the country landowner which he 
often praised. After Virgil’s death, he became close to Augustus (a letter survives 
in which Augustus makes fun of his paunch), but refused an appointment as his 
personal secretary. 

His most celebrated achievement (he himself called them ‘a monument more 
lasting than bronze’) was the first three books of Carmina (‘The Odes’), written 
between the battle of Actium (31) and 23. His last work was a fourth book of 
Carmina, published c. 13. It contains much poetry celebrating Augustus and his 
achievements, and includes other pieces like the following, which the poet and 
scholar A. E. Housman thought the most beautiful poem in ancient literature. 
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77. Gratia cum Nymphis 


Art and propaganda 


The coming to power of Augustus ushered in an age when the propaganda of the individual became 
synonymous with the propaganda of the state. The emperor, learning from the example set by the 
power-brokers of the late Republic, made visual propaganda one of the bulwarks of his regime. 

There were various aspects to this propaganda. One was the emphasis on Roman legends. 
Augustus’ efforts to affirm a Roman historical identity and specifically to stress the links between the 
Julian family and the legendary founders of the city automatically promoted the popularity of artistic 
representations of the foundation legends. That such representations were not wholly new is 
attested by the Basilica Aemilia frieze and the painted frieze of a small late-Republican tomb on the 
Esquiline; but they received an extra boost from the publication of Virgil's Aeneid in 19 BC. The 
importance of Roman legend to Augustus’ political programme was clearly demonstrated in the 
emperor's Forum Augustum, dedicated in 2 BC, which contained a gallery of statues of the heroes of 
Rome's past. The types of Romulus with the spoils won in single-handed combat with the king of 
Caenina and of Aeneas saving his father and son from the ruins of Troy became famous symbols: 
they were reproduced, for example, in statues and paintings of the following years at Pompeii. 
(World of Rome, 475) 
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Torquatus, spring has returned. But the seasons have a lesson to teach about 

hopes of immortality. All things change for the worse. Men are more badly off 
still, since death is final. What point is there in denying yourself? Once you are 
dead, no quality that you possess can change your condition. The examples of 


Hippolytus and Theseus prove the point. 


diffagére niués, redeunt iam gramina campis 
arboribusque comae; 

miutat terra uicés, et décréscentia! ripas 
1 flimina praetereunt; 

Gratia’ cum Nymphis geminisque sororibus audet 
diicere 1 ntida chords. 

immortalia né spérés, monet annus et almum! 
quae rapit hora 7 diem: 

frigora mitéscunt Zephyris, uér proterit aestas 
interitira simul 

pomifer Autumnus friigés efftiderit, et mox 
briima recurrit iners. 

damna tamen celerés! reparant caelestia 7 linae: 
nos ubi décidimus 

quo pater Aenéas, quo Tullus diues et Ancus, 
puluis et umbra sumus. 

quis scit an adiciant hodiernae crastina’ summae 
1tempora di super? 

cuncta manis auidas fugient hérédis, amicor 
quae dederis 7 animo. 

cum semel occideris et dé té splendida Minos 
fécerit arbitria, 

non, Torquate, genus, non té facundia, non té 
restituet pietas; 

infernis neque enim tenebris Diana pudicum 
Itberat Hippolytum, 

nec Léthaea! ualet Théseus abrumpere caro 
Tuincula Périthoo. 


Running vocabulary for 6D(iii) 


10 


15 


20 


25 


(Horace, Odes 4.7) 


abrumpo 3 I break amic-us a um friendly [see note] 
adicio 3/4 Tadd an whether 
Aenéas (Greek nom.) Aeneas Anc-us i 2m. Ancus (third king of 
(Trojan hero, mythical founder Rome) 
of Roman race) arbitri-um 7 2n. judgement 
aestas aestat-is 3f. summer arbor arbor-is 3f. tree 


alm-us a um bountiful, nourishing — auid-us a um greedy 
[see note] brum-a ae 1f. winter 


caelest-is e in the heavens 
camp-us i 2m. field, plain 
car-us a.um dear 

chor-us i 2m. dance 

com-a ae 1f. foliage 

crdastin-us a um tomorrow’s 
cunct-us a um all, the whole of 
damn-um i 2n. loss 
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Section 6D(iii) 


décido 3 | go (lit. ‘fall’) down 

décrésco 3 | decrease 

Dian-a ae 1f. Diana [see note] 

diffugio 3/4 diffugi | disperse, 
scatter (intrans.) 

effundo 3 effiidi | pour out 

facundi-a ae 1f. eloquence 

frigeés friig-um 3f. pl. produce, 
fruits 

gemin-us a um twin 

gramen gramin-is 3n. grass 

Grati-a ae \f. Grace (one of the 
three Graces) 

hérés héréd-is 3m. heir 

Hippolyt-us i 2m. Hippolytus [see 
note] 

hodiern-us a um today’s 

iners inert-is sluggish, motionless 

infern-us a um of the Underworld 


Notes 
For the metre, see 185. 


intereo interire interii interitum I 
die 

Léthae-us a um of Lethe [see 
note] 

Minos Mino-is 3m. Minos (one of 
the judges in the Underworld) 

mitésco 3 | grow mild 

nid-us a um naked 

Nymph-a ae \f. Nymph 

Péritho-us i 2m. Perithous [see 
note] 

pomifer pomifer-a um 
apple-bearing 

protero 3 | trample on 

pudic-us a um chaste 

puluis puluer-is 3m. dust 

recurro 3 I run back, return 

reparo | [make good 

restitud 3 I bring back, revive 


simul = simulatque 

splendid-us a um splendid, 
brilliant 

summ-a ae 1f. total 

super-i orum 2m. pl. the gods 
above 

tenebr-ae arum 1f. pl. shadows, 
darkness 

Théseus (Greek nom.) Theseus 
[see note] 

Torquat-us i 2m. Torquatus 

Tull-us 72m. Tullus (second king 
of Rome) 

uer uér-is 3n. spring 

uic-és 3f. pl. successive 
forms/conditions 

Zephyr-us i 2m. West Wind 


line 3 décréscentia: nom. pl. n. — solved by flamina praetereunt: i.e. flow between. 
line 7 immortalia: ‘immortality’, adlmum: acc. m. s. -— hold (solved by diem). hora and annus are both 
subjects of monet. The prose order would be: hora quae diem almum rapit. 


line 9 Zephyris: abl. of cause. 


line 13 celerés...linae: i.e. months passing quickly. 
line 15 quo: ‘(to) where’: understand decidérunt with Aenéas, Tullus and Ancus as subject. 
lines 17-18 hodiernae: dat. s. f. - solved by summae. crastina: acc. pl. n. solved by tempora: the subject of 


adiciant is di superi. 


lines 19-20 amico... animé: dat. ‘to your friendly heart’ (imitating a Greek expression meaning ‘to your 
dear heart’). The clause means ‘whatever you have gratified your dear heart with’. 
line 21 occideris: future perfect, despite the long vowel in -is. splendida: acc. pl. n. -hold until solved (by 


arbitria). 


lines 23-4 genus, facundia and pietas are all subjects of restituet. Note the anaphora (ndn...n6n té...n6én 


té): see GE p. 271(g). 


line 25 infernis...tenebris: abl. of separation ‘from’. pudicum: acc. s. m. — hold until solved (by Hippolytum). 

lines 25-6 Diana, goddess of the hunt and of chastity, could not save her dearest devotee Hippolytus 
(whose death was devised by Aphrodite, whom he had spurned). 

line 27 Léthaea: acc. pl. n. — hold until solved (by uincula). Lethe was the River of Forgetfulness. 

lines 27-8 card... Périthoo: abl. of separation ‘from’. See Reference Grammar L(f)1. Theseus had gone 
down to Hades with his friend Perithous, to bring back Persephone, with whom Perithous was in love, 
and who had been abducted by Pluto. Both had been enchained, but Theseus had been rescued by 
Heracles, and returned to the world above. Now dead, and back in Hades for ever, he is unable to rescue 


his friend. 


Learning vocabulary for 6D(iii) 


Nouns 

arbor arbor-is 3f. tree 

camp-us i 2m. field, plain 

com-a ae (Vf. hair; foliage 

tenebr-ae arum lf. pl. shadows, 
darkness 


Adjectives 

caelest-is e in the heavens 
cunct-us a um all, the whole of 
nud-us a um naked 


Others 
an whether (in indirect questions, 
+ subj.: = num); = ne (= ?) 
(in direct question) 
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78. Autumnus 
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Section 6D(iv) Publius Ovidius Naso (Ovid) (43 BC-AD 17) 


Ovid, educated, like Horace, at Rome and then Athens, was intended by his father 
for a public career. But by the time he reached the age of qualification for the 
quaestorship (twenty-five) he had decided to follow a literary career instead. 
He was extraordinarily prolific. He wrote love-elegy (Amorés, published in 20), 
ironic ‘didactic’ poetry on how to succeed with the opposite sex (Ars amatoria, 
AD 1), tragedy (he wrote a Médéa), epic (Metamorphosés, myths of the ‘changes 
of shape’ which men and gods took on), learned aetiology (i.e. the reasons 
why modern practices, institutions etc. take the form they do — Fasti) and verse 
epistles (Hérdides, Tristia, Epistulae ex Ponto). He was a brilliantly witty and 
sophisticated poet, whose spirit was much at odds with contemporary authority. 
His Ars amatoria was especially frowned on by Augustus since it seemed to 
encourage a laxity of sexual morés which was the reverse of that desired by the 
emperor. Indeed, it was partly this poem, and more significantly what Ovid calls 
mysteriously an error (probably some sort of scandal surrounding the emperor’s 
daughter Julia) which led to his sudden banishment to Tomis, a remote settlement 
on the Black Sea, in AD 8. His verse epistles were written from there. He was 
never allowed to return to Rome. 

Love-elegy, the genre to which the Amoérés belong, though it has Greek roots 
(Menander’s New Comedy and Hellenistic love epigram), appears to have been a 
peculiarly Roman development. The chief innovator seems to have been Cornelius 
Gallus (c. 70-26), of whose poetry very little remains. Two older contemporaries 
of Ovid, Propertius and Tibullus, men in whose circle Ovid moved, wrote books 
of poems which centre around a love-affair. Ovid took over many of their themes, 
but treated them in a less serious way. It is never safe to assume that this poet 
writes with his hand on his heart. 


Ovid is taking a siesta in his room. Corinna enters, and her appearance arouses 
the poet's ardour. He strips her clothes off, despite her feigned resistance. He 
praises her body — and wishes for many such days. 


aestus erat, mediamque diés exégerat horam; 
adposul medio membra leuanda toro. 
pars adaperta fuit, pars altera clausa fenestrae, 
quale! feré siluae 1 limen habére solent, 
qualia! sublicent fugiente 1 crepuscula Phoebo 5 


Running vocabulary for 6D(iv) 


adapert-us a um open crepuscul-um i 2n. twilight [pl. Phoeb-us i 2m. (lit. Phoebus, god 
adpono 3 adposui | lay used for s.] of the sun) the sun 
aest-us us 4m. (lit. ‘heat’) hot part exigd 3 exégi 1 complete qualia/quale [see note] 

of the day fenestr-a ae \f. window subluced 2 I glow faintly 


claus-us a um closed leud | I relieve, rest tor-us i 2m. bed, couch [see note] 
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es SNA 


79. lassi requiéuimus ambo 


aut ubi nox abiit nec tamen orta diés. 

illa uerécundis! lix est praebenda 7 puellis, 
qua timidus' latebras spéret habére 7 pudor. 

ecce, Corinna uenit tunica uelata recincta, 
candida! druidua 7 colla tegente coma, 

qualiter in thalamos formosa Semiramis isse 
dicitur et multis Lais amata uiris. 

dériput tunicam; nec multum rara nocébat, 
pugnabat tunica sed tamen illa tegt; 

quae, cum ita pugnaret tamquam quae uincere nOllet, 
uicta est non aegré proditione sua. 

ut stetit ante oculds positd uélamine nostros, 
in toto nusquam corpore menda fuit: 

quos umeros, qualis' uidi tetigique 7 lacertos! 
forma! papillarum quam fuit 7 apta premi! 

quam castigat6 planus sub pectore uenter! 
quantum et quale latus! quam iuuendle femur! 

singula quid referam? nil non laudabile uidi, 
et nuidam pressi corpus! ad usque 7 meum. 

c&tera quis nescit? lassi requiéuimus ambo. 
proueniant medi sic mihi saepe diés. 


10 


15 


20 


25 


(Ovid, Amorés 1.5) 


aegré with difficulty 

apt-us a um fit 

castigdat-us a um well-formed (lit. 
‘well-disciplined’) 

coll-um i 2n. neck [pl. used for s.] 

Corinn-a ae 1f. Corinna 

déripio 3/4 déripui | tear off 

diuidu-us a um parted 

femur femor-is 3n. thigh 

iuuendl-is e youthful 

lacert-us 12m. arm 

Lais Ldaid-is 3f. Lais (a famous 
Corinthian courtesan) 

lass-us a um weary, tired out 

latebr-ae arum 1f. pl. 
hiding-place 

laudabil-is e worthy of praise 


Notes 
For the metre, see 186. 


mend-a ae 1f. blemish 

nusquam nowhere 

papill-a ae 1f. breast [See note] 

pectus pector-is 3n. breast 

plan-us a um flat 

pono 3 posui positus | lay aside 

praebeo 2 | provide, offer 

premo 3 pressi | press 

proditid prodition-is 3f. betrayal 

prouenio 4 I turn out, am 
successful 

pudor pudor-is 3m. modesty, 
sense of shame 

qualiter just as, Just the way in 
which 

rar-us a um thin [see note] 


line 1 mediam: acc. s. f. — hold until solved (by héram). 
line 2 medi6: dat. s. m. — hold until solved (by toré). tord: dat. of motion towards. Tr. ‘on...’ Cf. 6D(ii) 


line 3 pars... pars altera: the window had two shutters, clausa: sc. fuit. 
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recingo 3 recinxi recinctus 
I unfasten, unbelt 

refero referre I relate [See note] 

requiésco 3 requiéui | take a rest, 
relax 

Semiramis Semiramid-is 3f. 
Semiramis (legendary queen 
of Assyria) 

singul-i ae a individual, one by 
one 

thalam-us i 2m. bedroom [pl. 
used for s.] 

tunic-a ae 1f. tunic 

uélamen uélamin-is 3n. clothing 

uelo 1 I clothe 

uenter uentr-is 3m. stomach 

uereécund-us a um shy, modest 


line 4 quale... lamen: lit: ‘what sort of light’. Tr. ‘the sort of light which...’ 
line 5 qualia... crepuscula: lit. ‘what sort of twilight...’ Tr. ‘the sort of twilight which...’. fugiente: 
abl. s. m. — hold until solved (by Phoebo - abl. abs.). 


line 6 orta: sc. est. 


line 7 illa: nom. s. f. — lax is the complement. Tr. ‘that is the (sort of) light...’. uerécundis: dat. pl. f. - hold 
until solved (by puellis). (The dat. means ‘to’.) 
line 8 timidus: nom. s. m. - hold until solved (by pudor). spéret: generic subjunctive (see tr. for illa, line 7). 


(See 145.1.) 


line 10 candida: acc. pl. n. — hold (solved by colla — but await a verb still). diuidua: abl. s. f. Hold until solved 
(by com4) - tegente is also abl. s. f., and provides the verb governing candida... colla. The phrase is abl. 


abs. 


line 12 multis: dat. pl. m. - hold until solved (by uiris). The dative expresses agent ‘by’, after the passive 
participle amata. Cf. 6A(vi) line 5 amata nobis ‘loved by me’. See Reference Grammar L(e)(iv). Lais: 
second subject (with Semiramis) of dicitur. Carry over also in thalamés. .. Isse. 

line 13 multum. .. nocébat: adverbial acc. (or internal). Tr. ‘did it do much harm’, rara: i.e. tunica. Tr. ‘being 


thin’. 


line 14 tunica: abl. of instrument ‘with’, ‘by’. Solved by tegi. sed tamen: postponed — normally one would 
expect these words at the beginning of a clause. illa: i.e. Corinna 
line 15 ita... tamquam quae... néllet: ‘just like one who did not want...’ Generic subjunctive (see above, 
line 8). Note elision of cum and ita. 


line 17 ut = ‘when’. 


line 18 in toto: await a solving noun (corpore). 
lines 19-22 qu6és... qualis... quam... quam... quantum... quGle... quam: all exclamatory. Cf. 6D(i) lines 


14-15. 


line 19 qués umeros, qualis... lacert6s: obj. of uidi tetigique. Hold qualis as obj. until solved by /acertés. 
line 20 forma papillarum = papillae formésae. The subject of the exclamation here precedes the 
introductory words quam... apta. premr: explanatory (epexegetic) inf. after apta. Tr. prem6 here as 


‘caress’. 


line 21 quam: qualifies planus. castigato: abl. s. n. — hold until solved (by sub pectore). 
line 23 referam: deliberative subj.: see 1577. Cf. quid plara dicam? ‘Why should | say more?’ 
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line 24 nadam: acc. s. f, adj. used as a noun. It refers to Corinna, corpus ad usque meum: normal order 
would be usque ad corpus meum. 

line 26 préueniant: subjunctive expressing a wish for the future. See Reference Grammar L-V Intro.(a)4. 
medif: nom. pl. m. — hold until solved (by diés). 


Learning vocabulary for 6D(iv) 


Nouns tor-us i 2m. couch; bed Verbs 
coll-um 7 2n. neck tunic-a ae 1f. tunic pono 3 posui positus | lay aside (= 
lacert-us i 2m. arm, upper arm dépono); (place, position, put) 


latebr-ae arum (f. pl. Dgiactves ee praebeo 2 | provide, offer; (show, 
fae piece plan-us a um level, flat; plain, eisai) 
pudor pudor-is 3m. modesty, : ues eee premo 3 pressi pressus | press; 
cece orate singul-i ae a individual, one by aires 
thalam-us i 2m. chamber, ome 
bedchamber peers 
g aegré with difficulty 


The Latin language 


‘The Latin language has been accepted by almost everyone as though by public consent as the 
common tongue of all the Christian peoples. | recall that at times there have been some who wrote 
to our king even in their own language and that it was in turn proposed that they should receive a 
reply in our Slavonic tongue, so that when they seemed too conscious of their own position and 
importance, we should not seem altogether negligent of our own. But in this, as in other matters, 
one should look to the agreement of the majority of the Christian rulers and peoples and use Latin.’ 
(Rainold Heidenstein, 1553-1620) 

The main reason why Rome's ghosts have been able to walk so freely since the end of the ancient 
world is because Latin became the medium through which the world was educated, at least in 
Western Europe, and then beyond that in those areas colonised from it (the Americas, Africa etc.). 
This tradition was due to the fact that the universal Church adopted the universal language as its own. 
In the monasteries of the medieval world, the worship of God through the liturgy went on in Latin. 
Latin texts (Christian and pagan) were studied (though a poem like Virgil's Aeneid was read both for 
style and as an allegory of the journey of the human soul, rather than for its Roman content). All 
commentaries, hymns, poems, dramas, annals, letters, laws and saints’ lives were written in Latin. 

As a result, Latin remained the language of education, and it was not until the nineteenth century 
that scholarly and theological works were normally produced in vernacular languages. Newton's 
epoch-making Philosophiae Natiralis Principia Mathématica (‘Mathematical Principles of Natural 
Philosophy’) appeared in 1687. The parliaments of Croatia and Hungary used Latin until 1847 and 
1848 respectively. And Latin remains an important subject in the secondary-school curriculum. It is 
the history of Latin, then, which explains both the occurrence of Roman ghosts and the survival of 
interest in the language and Roman culture. (World of Rome, 496) 


Part Four Additional Reading for 
Sections 1B to 5G 


Beginning at section 1B, we provide a series of additional passages of real Latin 
(and one adapted medieval Latin passage) with running vocabulary and notes, 
adapted to the level reached in the sections to which they are appended. The 
glossaries for these passages contain both vocabulary and hints on how to read 
each sentence as it comes. The instruction ‘hold’ suggests that the meaning 

of the word cannot be finally decided at that point in the sentence; you are 
asked to keep information about the word in mind until it is ‘solved’ by later 
developments. Note that there is no extra reading for sections 3A or 4H. 


Additional readings relating to Section 1 


1B 1. The Vulgate 


This passage is taken from the Vulgate, Jerome’s fourth—fifth-century AD trans- 
lation of the Bible into Latin. It is called ‘Vulgate’ from its title éditio uulgata 
“popular edition’. Cf. ‘vulgar’ in English. 


et (Deus) ait (said) ‘ego sum Deus patris tui, Deus (of) Abraham, Deus (of) 
Isaac, et Deus (of) Jacob.’ (Exodus 3.6) 


patris tui of your father 
‘ego sum qui (who) sum’. (Exodus 3.14) 


2. Conversational Latin 


Contrary to popular belief, Latin always has been a spoken as well as a written 
language. Most of our texts from ancient times, of course, reflect the literary, 
written, form. But in Plautus, Terence and the letters of Cicero we do hear the 
voice of Romans. Here are some common conversational gambits: 


salué or saluus sis or aué (or haué) ‘Hello!’ (lit. ‘Greetings’, ‘May you be safe’, 
‘Hail!’) 
ualé ‘Goodbye!’ (lit. ‘Be strong’) 


sis or si placet or nisi molestum est or grdatum erit si... or amabd té ‘Please’ (lit. 
‘If you will’, ‘If it pleases’, ‘If it’s no trouble’, ‘It would be nice if...’, ‘I will 
like you (if you... )’) 


gratias tibi ago “Thank you’ (lit. ‘I give thanks to you’) 


ut ualés? or quid agis? or quid fit? ‘How are you?’ (lit. ‘Are you strong?’, “What 
are you doing?’, ‘What is happening?’) 


est or est ita or etiam or ita or ita uéro or sdané or certé ‘Yes’ (lit. ‘It is’, ‘It is so’, 
‘Even’, ‘Thus’, ‘Thus indeed’, ‘Certainly’, ‘Surely’) 

non or non ita or minimé ‘No’ (lit. ‘Not’, ‘Not so’, ‘Least’) 

age or agedum ‘Come on’ 

récté ‘Right’ (lit. ‘Correctly’) 

malum ‘Damn!’ (lit. ‘A bad thing’) 

di té perdant! ‘Damn you!’ (Lit. ‘May the gods destroy you’) 


insanum bonum ‘Damned good’ (Lit. ‘A crazy good thing’) 
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Latin conversation did not die out with the end of the Roman Empire. Erasmus of 
Rotterdam, the great Dutch humanist, originally wrote his Colloquia Familidria 
(first published in 1518) partly as an aid to teaching Latin conversation. The 
first ‘Colloquy’ introduces the pupil to various modes of greeting. These are the 
formulae recommended to lovers (‘Greetings my... .’): 


mea Cornéliola (‘little Cornelia’) 
mea uita (‘life’) 
mea lux (‘light’) 
meum délicium (‘darling’, ‘delight’) 
meum suduium (‘sweetheart’, lit. ‘kiss’) 
salué } mel meum (‘honey’) 
mea uoluptas unica (‘only joy’) 
meum corculum (‘sweetheart’, lit. ‘little heart’) 
mea spes (‘hope’) 
meum solatium (‘comfort’) 
meum decus (‘glory’) 
IC 1. The Vulgate 


honora patrem tuum et matrem tuam. (Exodus 20.12) 


honoro | 1 honour mater matris 3f. mother 


uds estis sal (‘salt’) terrae... uds estis lux (‘light’) mundi. (Matthew 5.13) 


2. Sayings of Cato 


These are from a collection of dicta Catonis ‘Sayings of Cato’ (= Marcus Cato, 
234-149 BC), written in the third or fourth century AD but ascribed to that 
grand old man who epitomised Roman wisdom and tradition to later 
generations. They were firm favourites from the middle ages till the seventeenth 
century in England. 

parenteés (parents) amd. 

datum (= what you are given) serud 

uerécundiam (= modesty) serud 

familiam cura 

iusiurandum = (oath) serua 

coniugem (= wife) ama 


deo (to god) supplica (pray) 
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3. Beginning of an epitaph 


sepulcrum hau pulcrum pulcrai feminae... 


sepulcr-um i 2n. tomb pulcrai: note ancient f. s. gen. 
hau not (archaic for haud) ending 

pulc(h)r- beautiful, fine femin-a ae \f. woman 

1D 1. Martial 


Martial (c. AD 40-104) was a Roman satirical epigrammatist. 


Thaida Quintus amat. ‘quam Thaida?’ Thaida luscam. 
unum oculum Thais non habet, ille duos. 


(3.8) 


Thais name of a very famous Roman courtesan (acc. = Thdida); quam which?; 
lusc-us a um one-eyed; tin-us a um one; ille “but he’ i.e. Quintus (sc. ndn habet); 
duos two (eyes). NB The Romans thought of love as blind and lovers as ‘blinded’. 


habet Africanus miliéns, tamen captat. 
Forttina multis dat nimis, satis nialli. 


(12.10) 
African-us i 2m Africanus capto | I hunt legacies nulli to no-one 
miliéns 100 million sesterces multis to many 
2. The Vulgate 
Dominus regit mé. (Psalm 23) 
régo 3 I rule 
3. Ordinary of the Mass 
in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti. 
Spiritus Sancti of the Holy Spirit 
1E 1. Martial 
Tongilianus habet nasum: scio, non nego, sed iam 
nil praeter nasum Tongilidnus habet. 
(12.88) 
Tongilian-us i 2m. Tongilianus nds-us i 2m. discernment (habeo nego | I deny 
(based on tonged 2 ‘I know’) nasum means ‘I am critical’ — iam now 
lit. ‘I have a nose’) nil nothing; praeter + acc. except. 


scid 4 1 know 
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non cénat sine apro noster', Tite, 1 Caecilianus. 
bellum conuiuam Caecilianus habet. 


(7.59) 
(See Zext p. xix for an explanation of the linking devices used here.) 
céno | I dine Caecilian-us i 2m. Caecilianus a party; Caecilianus ate it 
sine + abl. without bell-us a um handsome when dining alone. 
aper apr-i 2m. wild boar conuiu-a ae 1m. guest, 
noster nostr-a um our table-companion. NB Boar 
Tite = O Titus was a dish usually cooked for 


2. The Vulgate 
saluum mé fac, domine. (Psalm 59) 


pater, si uis, transfer calicem istum a mé. (Luke 22.42) 


calicem istum this cup transfero | let X (acc.) pass 


3. Ordinary of the Mass 


laudamus té, benedicimus té, adoramus té, glorificamus té, gratias agimus tibi 
propter magnam gloriam tuam: Domine Deus, réx caelestis, Deus pater 


omnipotens. 
laudo \ 1 praise (‘laud’) gratids ago 3 | give thanks réx king 
benedico 3 I bless tibi to you caelestis in heaven 
adoro | | worship (ad+6ro0) propter (+ acc.) for the sake of omnipoténs all-powerful. 
glorificé | I glorify glori-a ae \f. glory 
1F 1. Sayings of Cato 


(a) quod (an amount which) satis est dormi. 
(b) adleam (gambling) fuge. 


(c) meretricem (whore) fuge. 


2. The Vulgate 


beati pauperés quia uestrum est régnum dei. (Luke 6.20) 


beatus blessed quia because regnum kingdom 
beati pauperés insert sunt uestrum yours 
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3. Giovanni Cotta (1480-1510)! 


amo, quod fateor, meam Lycorim, 
ut pulchras iuvenés amant puellas; 
amat mé mea, quod reor, Lycoris, 
ut bonae iuvenés amant puellae. 


quod fateor ‘as | admit’ iuuenis iuuen-is 3m. young man 
Lycorim = acc. s. of Lycoris quod reor ‘as | think’ 


1. Latin was the language of scholarship and international communication throughout the 
Renaissance (fifteenth and sixteenth centuries) and was still felt by and large to be the proper 
medium for literature also. These are the first four lines of a poem in which the poet’s girl gives 
him some locks of her hair as a love-pledge. The poet burns them, since they have, he claims, 
‘burned’ him — with love! 


4. Mottoes' 
(a) fac récté et nil timé. (Hill) 
(b) a deo et patre. (Thomas) 


(c) amat uictoria curam. (Clark) 


récté rightly d on the side of uictoria victory 


1. These mottoes originate in medieval times or later. Many families have several. 


1G 1. The Vulgate 


panem nostrum quotidianum da nobis hodié et dimitté nobis peccata nostra. 
(Luke 11.3-4) 


panis pan-is 3m. bread dimitto 3 | discharge 
quotidian-us a um daily peccat-um 7 2n. sin 


2. Mottoes (based on the dative) 
non nobis, sed omnibus. (Ash, Ashe) 
non mihi, sed deo et régi. (Booth, Warren) 


non mihi, sed patriae. (Heycock, Jones-Lloyd, Lloyd, Whittingham) 


Additional readings relating to Section 1 


deo, régi et patriae. (Irvine, Duncombe) 
deo, patriae, tibi. (Lambard, Sidley) 
gloria deo. (Challen, Henn) 


réx rég-is 3m. king patri-a ae 1f. fatherland glori-a ae \f. glory 
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Additional readings relating to Section 2 


2A 1. Martial 


non amo té, Sabidi, nec possum dicere quare. 
hoc tantum possum dicere, non amo té. 


(1.32) 
Sabidi = O Sabidius hoc tantum this only 


Cf. the famous version of Thomas Brown (1663-1704): I do not love thee, 


Dr Fell. / The reason why I cannot tell. / But this I know and know full well. / I 
do not love thee, Dr Fell. 


Veientana mihi misceés, ubi Massica potas: 
olfacere haec malo pocula, quam bibere. 


(3.49) 
Veientana (obj.) (name of cheap Massica (obj.) Massic (name of haec pocula (obj.) these drinks 
wine) fine wine) (i.e. the Massica) 
mihi for me poto 1 I drink quam than 
misceo 2 | mix olfacio 3/4 I smell bibo 3 I drink 


2. The Vulgate 


God speaks to Moses in a cloud: non poteris uidére faciem meam: non enim 
uidébit mé homo et uiuet. (Exodus 33.20) 


faciem (acc. s. f.) face uiuo 3 live 


non occidés...non furtum faciés ...non concupiscés domum proximi tui; nec 


désiderabis uxorem eius, non seruum, non ancillam, non bouem, non asinum. 
(Exodus 20.13) 


occido 3 I kill 


proxim-us i 2m. neighbour bos bou-is 3m. m. ox 
furt-um i 2n. theft désidero | | long for asin-us i 2m. ass 
concupisco 3 I desire eius his 
domum (acc.) house ancill-a ae \f. maidservant 


et ego udbis dico ... ‘quaerite et inueniétis’. (Luke 11.9) 


quaero 3 I seek 


Additional readings relating to Section 2 


3. Mottoes 

omnia superat uirtiis. (Gardiner) 

omnia uincit amor. (Bruce, Rogers) 

omnia uincit labor. (Cook) 

omnia uincit uéritas. (Eaton, Mann, Naish, Nash) 


omnia bona bonis. (Wenman) 


supero | | overcome labor labor-is 3m. work 
uinco 3 | conquer uéritas uéritat-is 3f. truth 
2B 1. Martial 


cum tua non édas, carpis mea carmina, Laeli. 
carpere uel noli nostra, uel éde tua. 


cum since édas you publish Laeli O Laelius 
tua = tua carmina carpo 3 I criticise uel... uel either... or 
édo 3 I publish carmen carmin-is 3n. poem nostra, tua: 1.e. carmina 


2. Sayings of Cato 
cum bonis ambula (walk). 
rem tuam custodi (guard). 
libros (books) lege. 


miserum nolz irrideére. 


3. The Vulgate 
The Lord to Moses: ingredere ad Pharadnem, et loquere ad eum ‘haec dicit 


dominus deus Hebraeorum: dimitte populum meum’. (Exodus 9.1) 


Pharaoé Pharaon-is Pharaoh haec as follows dimitto 3 1 let go 
eum him Hebrae-i drum 2m. p|. Hebrews popul-us i 2m. people 


Jesus to the disciples: ‘sinite pueros uenire ad mé et nolite uetare eos; talium 
enim est régnum dei.’ (Luke 18.16) 


sino 3 1 allow ueto 1 I forbid régn-um i 2n. kingdom 
uenio 4 1 come talium of such a sort 
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4. Mottoes 

noli irritare leonem. (Cooper, Walsh) 

noli mentiri. (Notley) 

noli mé tangere. (Graeme, Graham, Willett) 
dum crésco, spéro. (Rider) 


dum spiro, spero. (Anderson, Baker, Brook, Cutler, Davies, Gordon, Greaves, 
Hunter, Jacobs, Lee, Mason, Moore, Nicholls, Pearson, Roberts, Smith, 
Symonds, Taylor, Thomason, Walker, Whitehead, Young) 


dum uigilo, curd. (Cranstoun) 
dum uiuo, spero. (Monteith) 
dum in arborem (?) (Hamilton) 


fac et spéra. (Armstrong, Arthur, Campbell, Morison, Richardson) 


irrito | | annoy spiro | I breathe dum here = ‘until’, i.e. ‘as far 
leo leon-is 3m. lion uigilo 1 1am on guard as/onto’ 

crésco 3 | grow uiuo 3 I live arbor arbor-is 3f. tree (= the 
spero | I hope cross?) 

2C 1. Martial 


laudat amat cantat nostros° mea Roma 1 libellés, 
méque sints omnés, mé manus omnis, habet. 

ecce rubet quidam, pallet, stupet, Oscitat, odit. 
hoc uolo: nunc nobis carmina nostra placent. 


(6.60) 
laud 1 I praise ecce but look! odit ‘he hates’ 
canto | I sing up rubeo 2 1 blush hoc, nunc, are the emphatic words 
libell-us i 2m. book of poems quidam someone (subject) here 
sinus (nom. pl.) pockets (a foldin —_pallea 1 go pale nobis i.e. to me 
the toga where books kept) stuped I look bewildered carmen carmin-is 3n. poem 
habet one might expect habent oscito 1 1 yawn placeo 2 I please 
2. Mottoes 


hoc signum (emblem) non onus sed honor. (Stoughton) 
hoc opus. (Dee) 


hoc uirtutis opus. (Collison) 
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2D 1. The Vulgate 
in principio creduit Deus coelum et terram. (Genesis 1.1) 
formauit igitur dominus Deus hominem dé limo terrae et inspirauit in faciem 
eius spiraculum uitae. (Genesis 2.7) 
septimo autem dié sabbatum domini Dei tui est; non faciés omne opus in eo, tit 
et filius tuus et filia tua, seruus tuus et ancilla tua, iumentum tuum... sex enim 
diébus fecit dominus coelum et terram et mare. (Exodus 20.10-11) 

principi-um beginning faciem (acc.) face omne = any (i.e. all opus is 

creo | I make eius his excluded) 

coel-um heaven, sky spiracul-um breath in eo in, during it 

terr-a earth uit-a life ancill-a maidservant 

formé 1 1 form septim-us seventh itiment-um ox 

lim-us mud, clay sabbat-um sabbath Sex SiX 

inspiro | I breathe mare sea 


2. Mottoes 

nil sine Ded. (Awdry) 

nil sine labore. (Atkinson, Simpson) 
nil sine causa. (Brown) 

non sine Deo. (Eliot) 

non sine causa. (Drury) 

non Sine industria. (Bevan) 

non sine iure. (Charter) 


non sine periculd. (Mackenzie, Walker) 


labor labor-is 3m. work industri-a ae 1f. effort 
caus-a ae \f. reason, cause ius iur-is 3n. justice, right 
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2E 1. Martial 


praedia solus habés, et sdlus, Candide, nummos, 
aurea solus habés, murrina solus habés, 

Massica sdlus habés et Opimi Caecuba solus, 
et cor sdlus habés, solus et ingenium. 

omnia solus habés — nec mé puta uelle negare! 
uxorem sed habés, Candide, cum populo. 


(3.26) 
praedi-um 1 2n. farm Massic-um i 2n. fine wine ingeni-um i 2n. wit 
sol-us aum alone Opimi Caecub-umi2n. Caecuban nec mé puta ‘do not reckon that 
numm-us i 2m. coin wine of Opimius’ vintage ee 
Candide O Candidus (supposedly laid down 121; cf. nego 1 I deny (it) 
murrin-um 1 2n. expensive agate “Napoleon brandy’) popul-us i 2m. people 
jar cor cord-is 3n. heart 


2. The Vulgate 
sex diébus operaberis, et faciés omnia opera tua. ..non moechaberis...non 


loquéris contra proximum tuum falsum testimonium. (Exodus 20.9ff.) 


Sex Six contra + acc. against testimoni-um i 2n. evidence 
operor | dep. 1am busy proxim-us 7 2m.neighbour 
moechor | dep. |commit adultery —_fals-us untrue 


3. Mottoes 

pro deo et — patria (Mackenzie) / libertate (Wilson) / ecclésia. (Bisshopp) 
pro Deo, pro rége, pro patria, pro lege. (Blakemore) 

pro fide et patria. (Long) 


pro patria et — libertate (Michie) / rége (Jones, Thomas) / religione (Shanley) / 
uirtute. (Higgins) 


pro patria uiuere et mori. (Grattan) 
pro rége et populod. (Bassett) 
pro rége, lége, grege. (Shield) 


pro lust et praeda. (MacMoran) 


patri-a ae 1f. fatherland lex lég-is 3f. law morior 3/4 dep. I die 
libertas libertat-is 3f. liberty fidés fidé-i Sf. faith popul-us i 2m. people 
ecclési-a ae 1f. church religio religion-is 3f. religion grex greg-is 3m. crowd, mob 


réx rég-is 3m. king uiuo 3 I live liis-us us 4m. sport 
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3B 1. Martial 


difficilis facilis, iticundus acerbus es idem. 
nec té€cum possum uiuere, nec sine te. 


(12.46) 


iticundus sweet NG Gender idem the same (nom.) uiud 3 | live 
acerbus bitter 


2. Motto 


agnus in pace, leo in bello. (Edmonds) 


agn-us i 2m. lamb pax pac-is 3f. peace led leon-is 3m. lion 


3C 1. The Vulgate 
Micah 4.2—5 describes the last day: 


populos multos, et corripiet gentés fortes usque in longinquum; et concident 
gladios suds in uomeres et hastas suas in ligonés; non sumet géns aduersus 
gentem gladium; et non discent ultra belligerare... quia omnés populi 
ambulabunt unusquisque in nomine Dei sui; nos autem ambulabimus in nomine 
Domini Dei nostri in aeternum et ultra. 


Sion (abl.) Sion (the Temple gens gent-is 3f. nation aduersus + acc. against 
Mount in Jerusalem) usque in longinquum afar off disco 3 | learn 
lex lég-is 3f. law concido 3 I beat ultra further, more, beyond 
Hierusalem (abl.) Jerusalem gladi-us i 2m. sword belligero | I fight 
iudico | 1 judge (God is the uomer uomer-is 3m. ploughshare unusquisque each and every one 
subject) hast-a ae \f. spear in aeternum for ever 
popul-us i 2n. people ligo ligon-is 3m. pruning hook 


corripio 3/4 I control sumo 3 I take up 
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2. Mottoes 

non ui, sed mente. (Lincolne) 

non ui, sed virtute. (Burrowes, Ramsbotham) 
non ui sed uoluntate. (Boucher) 

non gladio sed gratia. (Charteris, Charters) 
non cantu sed actu. (Gillman) 

ingenio ac labore. (Kerr) 

ingenio et uiribus. (Huddleston) 

igne et ferro. (Hickman) 

industria et labore. (McGallock) 

industria et spé. (Warden) 

industria et uirtute. (Bolton) 

consilid ac uirtite. (Rose-Lewin) 

consilid et animis. (Maitland, Ramadge) 
consilid et armis. (Stephens) 

fidé et amdre. (Conway, Gardner, Hart, Seymour) 
fidé et clémentia. (Martin) 

fidé et armis. (Fairquhar) 

fidé et constantia (Dixon, James, Lee) 


fidé et diligentia. (Crawford) 


fidé et fidicia. (Blackman, Gilchrist, Hogg, Wall, Watt) 


fidé et labore. (Allan) 
fidé et spé. (Borthwick) 


uis (pl.) uir-és s. force; (pl.) cant-us us 4m. song 

strength act-us us 4m. deed, doing 
mens ment-is 3f. mind labor labor-is 3m. effort, work 
uoluntas uoluntat-is 3f. will ferr-um-i 2n. sword, iron 
gladi-us 1 2m. sword industri-a ae \f. industry 


grati-a ae \f. grace speés spe-i 5f. hope 


arm-a orum 2n. pl. arms 
fides fidé-i 5f. faith 
clémenti-a ae \f. mercy 
constanti-a ae 1f. constancy 
diligenti-a ae 1f. diligence 
fidici-a ae 1f. trust 
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3D 1. Martial 


Iliaco! similem puerum, Faustine, 1 ministro 
lusca Lycoris amat. quam bene lusca uidet! 


(3.39) 
Hliac-us a um Trojan [hold /liacéd: — Faustine = O Faustinus Lycoris (nom. f.) Lycoris 
it depends on similem and minister ministr-i 2m. slave 
agrees with ministro] lusc-us a um one-eyed 


NB The ‘Trojan slave’ is Ganymede, a beautiful young boy with whom Jupiter 
fell in love. He took him up to heaven to be his cup-bearer. 


2. The Vulgate 


Gloria in altissimis Deo, et in terra pax hominibus bonae uoluntatis. (Luke 2.14) 


glori-a ae \f. glory pax pac-is 3f. peace 
alt-us a um high uoluntas uoluntat-is 3f. will 
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4A 1. Catullus 


Catullus floruit c. 84-54. He was famous for his love poems addressed to his 
woman, Lesbia. See Section 6A. 


nulli sé dicit mulier mea nibere malle 
quam mihi, non si sé Iuppiter ipse petat. 
dicit: sed mulier cupido' quod dicit amanti 
in uento et rapida scribere oportet aqua. 


(70) 
nubo 3 (+ dat.) I marry (said of quod what (postponed — in amans amant-is 3m. lover 
women only) English it would come after uent-us 1 2m. wind 
ipse himself (nom. s. m.) sed) rapid-us a um fast-flowing 
petat ‘were to seek’ cupid-us a um passionate oportet ‘one ought’ 
2. Martial 
omnia promittis, cum tota nocte bibisti. 
mane nihil praestas. Pollio, mane bibe. 
(12.12) 
cum when mane in the morning Pollio O Pollio 
bibo 3 bib-i 1 drink praesto | I provide 
numquam sé céndsse domi Philo itrat, et hoc est. 
non cénat, quotiéns nemo uocauit eum. 
(5.47) 
cénod | I dine iuro | I swear quotiéns as often as, whenever 


Philo Philon-is 3m. Philo est ‘is the case’ 


3. Aulus Gellius' 


cum (when) mentior et mé mentiri dicd, mentior, an (or) uérum dic? 


1. c. 123-165 AD. His Noctes Atticae in twenty books is acompendium of scholarly discussions 
of diverse topics. 


4B 
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4. An epitaph 


sum quod eris, fui quod es. 


1. Horace (Quintus Horatius Flaccus 65-8 BC) 


damnosa quid non imminuit diés? 
aetas parentum, péior auis, tulit 
nos néquiorés, mox daturos 
progeniem uitiosiorem. 


(Odes 3.6.45ff.) 


damnos-us a um detrimental, aetas aetat-is 3f. age progenies progenié-i 5f. offspring 
causing loss — hold until paréns parent-is parent 3m. or f. uitios-us a um corrupt 
solved, by dies au-us i 2m. grandfather 

immineo 2 1 diminish neéquior néquior-is worse 


4c 


1. Mottoes 


In all of these, the relative comes first, and means ‘he who, she who, the thing(s) 
which’ etc. Here are some examples, with translation. 


quae habet, manus teneébit (‘What things (or the things which) it has, my hand 
will hold’: Templeman) 


quod sors fert, ferimus (‘What/that which fate brings, we bear’: Clayton) 
qui patitur, uincit (‘(He) who endures, wins’: Kinnaird) 


Note the verb ‘to be’ is often omitted, e.g. quae récta, sequor (“The things 
which (are) right, I follow’: Campbell) 


quae moderata, firma (Ogilvie) 

quae sérata, sécura (Douglas) 

quae sursum, uold (Macqueen, Quin) 

quae uult, ualdé uult (Wilmot) 

qui inuidet, minor est (Cadogan, Leigh, Pugh) 
qui mé tangit, poenitébit (Gillespie, Macpherson) 
qui plané, sané uddit (Taylor) 

qui stat, caueat (Domville) 


quod Deus uult, fiet (Dimsdale) 
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quod Deus uult, uold (Mountford) 
quod dixi, dixi (Dixie, Dixon) 

quod facio, ualdé facid (Holmes) 
quod honestum, utile (Lawson) 

quod itistum, non quod utile (Philips) 
quod potui, perféci (Dundas, Turner) 
quod tibi uis fieri, fac alteri (Ram) 
quod tuum, tené (Cheetham) 

quod uerum, tutum (Courtenay, Sim) 


quod uolo, erit (Wright) 


moderat-us a um moderate inuided 2 1am envious caueat ‘let him beware’ 
firm-us a um permanent tango 3 I touch honest-us a um honourable 
seérat-us a um locked poenitet 2 he regrets (it) util-is e profitable 

sécur-us a um safe plané plainly itist-us a um just 

sursum above, in Heaven sané safely tut-us a um safe 

ualdé strongly uado 3 I go 


2. Real Latin 


(a) 0 fortindatam natam mé consule Romam. (Cicero) 


fortundat-us a um lucky 


(b) nil déspérandum Teucro duce et auspice Teucro. (Horace, Odes 1.7.27) 


déspérandum ‘should be comforting his men as they auspex auspic-is 3m. augur, 
despaired of face another leg of their interpreter of omens 
Teucer Teucr-i 2m. Teucer journey into exile from 
(brother of Ajax; he is Salamis) 


(c) qui uitia ddit, et hominés odit. (Pliny) 


uiti-um i 2n. vice od-i (perf.) I hate 


(d) nullum quod tetigit non ornauit (Dr Johnson’s epitaph on Goldsmith) 


tango 3 tetigi | touch orno | I enhance 
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3. Unreal Latin 


Revise all the cases with the following horrendous ‘poem’ about the Motor Bus 
by A. D. Godley. Note that he envisages Motor as a 3rd. decl. m. noun, Bus as 2m.; 
and observe what the poem tells you about one school of Latin pronunciation in 
the early twentieth century. Would your pronunciation generate these rhymes? 


Motor Bus 

What is this that roareth thus? 

Can it be a Motor Bus? 

Yes, the smell and hideous hum 

Indicat Motorem Bum! 

Implet' in the Corn and High? 5 
Terror mé Motoris Bi: 

Bo Motori clamitabo 

Né Motore caedar’ a Bo — 

Dative be or Ablative 

So thou only let us live: 10 
Whither shall thy victims flee? 

Spare us, spare us, Motor Be! 

Thus I sang; and still anigh 

Came in hordes Motorés Bi, 

Et complébat* omne forum 15 
Copia Motorum Borum. 

How shall wretches live like us 

Cincti> Bis Motoribus? 

Domine, défende nos 

Contra® hos Motorés Bos! 20 


1. implet ‘there fills’. 

2. two streets in Oxford (Cornmarket and High Street). 
3. ‘so that I may not be killed by...’ 

4. complébat ‘there filled’. 

5. cincti ‘surrounded’. 

6. contra (+ acc.) against. 


line 4 ‘points to a Motor Bus’. 


lines 5—6 ‘There fills. ..me a fear of the Motor Bus.’ 


lines 7—8 “To the Motor Bus I shall shout / so that I may not be killed by the 
Motor Bus.’ 


line 12 “O Motor Bus.’ 


lines 14-16 ‘... Motor Buses, / and there filled the whole market-place / a 
plethora of Motor Buses’. 
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4D 
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lines 18—20 ‘surrounded by Motor Buses. / Lord, defend us / Against these 
Motor Buses.’ 


The achievements of Augustus 


For sections 4D-4G, we provide passages from the rés gestae (lit. ‘things done’, 
i.e. ‘achievements’) of the first Roman emperor Augustus, written by himself to 
commemorate himself. He ordered them to be inscribed on bronze tablets and set 
up in front of his mausoleum. 

The period of Roman history in which the Verres story is set was one of 
increasing turmoil. The Roman republic was passing more and more into the 
domination of army-backed factions, led by men like Sulla, Pompey, and later 
Julius Caesar, whose power brought them the leading positions in the state. In 49, 
civil war broke out between Caesar and Pompey, and Caesar emerged as victor. 
But on the Ides of March 44, Julius Caesar was murdered by a group of pro- 
republican activists (led by Brutus) who felt that Rome was becoming a one-man 
state. In the ensuing civil war, two once allied factions emerged: that of Gaius 
Octavius, known as Octavian, the adopted son of Julius Caesar, and that of Marcus 
Antonius (Mark Antony), who looked to the East and the wealth of the Egyptian 
queen Cleopatra to support his bid for power. At the battle of Actium in 31, 
Octavian emerged triumphant, but he faced problems as serious as those faced by 
Julius Caesar, i.e. how to reconcile the Roman aristocracy, with their implacable 
hatred of any idea of ‘monarchy’, to the fact that the old-style ‘republic’ was 
dead, and that the rule of one man was Rome’s only hope of survival. Granted 
the additional name ‘Augustus’ by a grateful Roman people and senate in 27, 
he succeeded by making himself the embodiment of Roman standards, ideals 
and above all, stability, and by presenting the new order, which was in fact the 
foundation of an imperial dynasty, to make it look like the old republic restored, 
though he was in fact in control of it. As we shall see, he restored ancient rituals 
and customs and temples, and engaged writers (like Virgil and Horace) to play 
their part in propagating his image and ideals, but the most authentic ‘statement’ 
about what he stood for is his own — the rés gestae diui Augusti (‘the achievements 
of the divine Augustus’), which he wrote himself. 

These extracts are adapted only by the excision of the more difficult passages, 
so you are reading here Augustus’ actual words. 


Rés gestae diui Augusti 


rés gestae diui Augusti, quibus orbem terrarum imperi6o popult Romani 
subiécit, et impénsae quas in rem publicam populumque Romanum 

fecit. 

annos undéuiginti natus exercitum priuatd consilid et priuata impénsa 
comparaul, per quem rem publicam! 4 dominatione factionis 5 
1 oppressam in libertatem uindicaul. senatus in ordinem suum mé 
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adlégit, C. Pansa et A. Hirtio consulibus, et imperium mihi dedit. 
populus eddem anno mé consulem et triumuirum creauit. 


curiam templumque Apollinis, aedem diui Tuli, Lupercal, porticum ad 


circum Flaminium, aedés in Capitolio Iouis Feretri et louis Tonantis, 


aedem Quirini, aedés Mineruae et ItnOnis Réginae et Iouis Libertatis in 
Auentino, aedem Larum in summa sacra uia, aedem deum Penatium in 
Velia, aedem Iuuentatis, aedem Matris Magnae in Palatio féct. 


Capitolium et Pompéium theatrum reféci sine alla tnscriptione 


nOminis mel. ruds aquarum compliribus locis uetustate labentis refeci. 


15 


forum Jtlium et basilicam, quae fuit inter aedem Castoris et aedem 


Saturnt, perfect. 


ter minus gladiatorium dedi, quibus muneribus dépugnauérunt 
hominum circiter decem millia. 


uenationés béstiarum Africanarum in circd aut in ford aut in 


20 


amphitheatris populo dedi sexiéns et uiciens, quibus confecta sunt 
béstiarum circiter tria millia et quingentae. 


rés gestae rerum gestarum Sf. 
pl. + 1/2 adj. (lit.) things 
done; achievements 

diu-us a um divine 

August-us i 2m. Augustus 

quibus [P1., so what must it pick 
up? Dat or abl., but why? 
Hold.] 

orbis orb-is 3m. circle 
(+ terrarum = ‘circle of the 
lands’, i.e. world) [Acc., but 
why? Hold.] 

imperi-um i 2n. command, rule, 
authority. [Dat. or abl., but 
why? Hold.] 

popul-us i 2m. people 

subicio 3/4 subiéci 1 subject X 
(acc.) to Y (dat.) [This should 
solve imperio and quibus (abl. 
of means)] 

impéns-a ae 1f. money, expense 

quas [F. pl., so what must it pick 
up? Acc, but why? Hold.] 

rés publica réi publicae Sf. + 
1/2 adj. republic 

fecit [Explains quads in the acc.] 

undéuiginti nineteen 

nat-us a um born, aged [Nom., 
m., but who does it refer to? 
Hold.] 


priuat-us a um his own [priudto is 


dat. or abl., but why? Hold.] 
5 comparo \ I put together, gather, 

raise [Person (tells you who 
natus is)? Explains why 
exercitum in acc. Solves 
priuato ...impénsa.| 

per quem [‘through whom’ (i.e. 
through me) or ‘through 
which’ (referring to the 
army)? Wait.] 

dominatiod domination-is 3f. 
tyranny 

factié faction-is 3f. political 
clique 

oppress-us a um crushed, ground 
under 

in libertatem uindico | | free (lit. 
‘I claim into freedom’) 
[Person? Shows that quem 
must = army, solves case of 
rem publicam.] 

ordo ordin-is 3m. order, 
membership 

adlego 3 adlégi | enrol 

C. Pansd et A. Hirtid consulibus 
Le. in 43 

triumuir triumuir-i 2m. triumvir, 
member of commission of 
three 


10 


(Rés gestae 14, 19-23) 


creo | J elect 

curi-a ae 1f. senate house [Acc., 
but why? You will not solve 
this sentence till you come to 
the very last word! So this is 
an important exercise in 
holding on.] 

templ-um i 2n. temple [Since it is 
linked by -que to curiam, one 
assumes it also is acc. But 
what is the function of the 
accusatives? This question 
will not be asked again — but 
you must ask it.] 

Apollo Apollin-is 3m. Apollo 

diu-us a um divine 

Tuli-us 1 2m. Julius (Caesar) 

Lupercal 3n. the Lupercal 

portic-us tis 4f. portico 

circ-us 1 2m. circus 

Flamini-us a um of Flaminius 

Capitoli-um 7 2n. the Capitol (hill) 

Feretri-us a um Feretrian 

Tonans Tonant-is thunderer 

Quirin-us «2m. Quirinus 
(= Romulus deified) 
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Mineru-a ae \f. Minerva (Athena) 

Iuno Tunon-is 3f. Juno (Hera), 
wife of Jupiter 

Reégin-a ae 1f. queen 

Libertas Libertat-is 3f. freedom 

Auentin-um i 2n. the Aventine 
(hill) 

Larés Lar-um 3m. pl. the Lares 
(household gods) 

deum [Gen. pl., not acc. s.] 

Pendatés Penat-ium 3m. pl. the 
Penates (household gods) 

Veli-a ae \f. the Velian ridge, 
connecting two hills in Rome 

Iuuentas Tuuentat-is 3f. Youth 

Mater Magna Matr-is Magn-ae 
Cybele 

Palati-um i 2n. the Palatine (hill) 


féci [At last! Solves all the 


accusatives. | 
Capitoli-um i 2n. the Capitol (hill) 
Pompéi-us a um of Pompey 
theatr-um i 2n. theatre [Nom., or 
acc? Hold... but not for long.] 
reficio 3/4 reféci I rebuild, restore 
inscriptio inscription-is 3f. 
inscription 
riu-us 12m. aquarum aqueduct 
[Why acc.? Hold.] 
complur-és ium very many, 
several 


Other 
writers 


1. Lucretius 


Additional readings relating to Section 4 


uetustas uetustat-is 3f. age [Why 
abl.? Hold.] 

labéns labent-is collapsing 
(explains wetustate) 

Tuli-us a um of Julius (Caesar) 
[Nom. or acc.?] 

basilic-a ae 1f. courtyard (used 
for business and law-courts) 
[Its case shows that forum 
Julium must also be acc. ] 

inter (+ acc.) in between 

Castor Castor-is 3m. Castor (god, 
brother of Pollux) 

Saturn-us i 2m. Saturn (ancient 
Roman god = Greek Kronos) 

ter three times 

munus muner-is 3n. public show 
[Neuter, so hold whether nom. 
or acc. ] 

gladiatori-us a um involving 
gladiators 

dedi [Solves minus] 

quibus miineribus [Connecting 
relative. But why dat. or abl.? 
Hold.] 

dépugno | | fight [Plural: will 
there follow a subject which 
tells us who fought? hominum 
‘of men’ — it looks like it.] 

circiter about 

decem ten 
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millia (usually milia) thousands 
[So we have ‘quibus 
muneribus about 10,000 men 
fought’. Now translate quibus 
muneribus. | 

uenatio uénation-is 3f. hunt 
[Nom. or acc.? Hold.] 

beésti-a ae 1f. wild animal 

African-us a um from Africa 

circ-us i 2m. circus 

amphitheatr-um i 2n. 
amphitheatre 

sexiéns et uiciéns six and twenty 
times 

quibus [P1., so it must pick up — 
uenationés? béstiarum? 
amphitheatris? Wait. ] 

conficid 3/4 confeci confect-us 1 
destroy [Passive, so something 
‘was destroyed’; sunt shows 
pl., but why confect-a neuter? 
Wait for subject.] 

tria millia (neuter!) three 
thousands 

quingent-i ae a 500 [But why -ae 
feminine? So we have ‘quibus 
3,500 (of) animals were 
destroyed’. Now tr. guibus.] 


C. 95—c. 50. Philosopher poet, author of Dé rérum natura ‘On the nature of 
matter’, ‘On the nature of the universe’. 


On the nature of the gods 

sémOta ab nostris rébus séitinctaque longé; 
nam priuata dolore omn1, priuata periclis, 
ipsa suis polléns opibus, nil indiga nostr1, 

nec bene promeritis capitur neque tangitur 11a. 


semota removed [It is f., referring 
to diuum natura ‘the nature of 
the gods’ a few lines earlier.] 

séitincta separated 

priuat-us a um (+ abl.) relieved of 

dolor dolor-is 3m. pain; grief 


periclis = periculis 

pollens pollent-is powerful 

suis... opibus ‘in (respect of) 
their own resources’ 

nil ‘in no way’ 

indig-us a um in need of (+ gen.) 


(Dé rérum natura 2.648ff.) 


bene promerit-a (orum 2n. pl.) 
good deeds 

capio (here) I win over 

tango 3 | touch, move, affect 

ir-a ae 1f. anger 
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2. Publilius Syrus 


First writer of stage ‘mimes’, full of wit and satire and memorable quotes, 
c. 44, 


(a) amans iratus multa mentitur sibi. 

(b) auarus ipse causa miseriae suae. 

(c) amare iuuent fructus est, crimen sent. 
(d) amare et sapere uix deo concéditur. 
(e) amoris uulnus Idem sanat qui facit. 


(f) amori finem tempus, non animus, facit. 


amans amant-is 3m. lover crimen crimin-is 3n. reproach uulnus uulner-is 3n. wound 
auar-us i 2m. miser sapere ‘to be wise’ sano | Theal 
miseri-a ae \f. unhappiness uix scarcely idem (is antecedent of qui) 
frict-us tis 4m. enjoyment conceédo 3 I yield, grant finis fin-is 3m. end 

3. Martial 


septima iam, Philerés, tibi conditur uxor in agro. 
plas niulli, Philerds, quam tibi reddit ager. 


(10.43) 


septim-us a um seventh tibi ‘by you’ (dat. of agent) reddo 3 | yield, return 
Philerds (voc.) Phileros (‘friend condo 3 I bury 
of Eros’) 


4. Part of the Creed 


(Christ) qui propter nds hominés et propter nostram salitem déscendit dé caelis. 
Et incarnatus est dé spirit sanctd ex Maria uirgine; et homo factus est. 
Crucifixus etiam pro nobis, sub Pontio Pilato passus et sepultus est. 

Et resurréxit tertia dié secundum scriptiras. 


salus salit-is 3f. salvation spirit-us -us 4m. spirit sepultus est ‘he was buried’ 
déscendo 3 déscendi | descend crucifixus (sc. est) ‘he was resurgo 3 resurrexi | rise again 
dé (+ abl.) from crucified’ terti-us a um third 

cael-a orum 2n. pl. heaven(s) sub (+ abl.) under secundum (+ acc.) according to 


incarnatus est ‘he was made flesh’ —_passus (sc. est) ‘he suffered’ scriptur-a ae 1f. scripture 
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Additional readings relating to Section 4 


4E 


Rés gestae diui Augusti 


mare pacaui 4 praedOnibus. iirauit in mea uerba tota Italia sponte sua, et 

mé! belli quo uici ad Actium 1ducem dépoposcit; itirauérunt in eadem 

uerba prouinciae Galliae, Hispaniae, Africa, Sicilia, Sardinia. omnium 
prouinciarum popult Romani quibus finitimae fuérunt gentés quae non 

parérent imperio nostro finis auxi. Gallias et Hispanias prouincias, item BS) 
Germaniam pacaul. Alpés 4 regiOne ea quae proxima est Hadriano mari 

ad Tuscum pacificaui. classis mea per Oceanum ab ostid Rhéni ad sdlis 

orientis regionem usque ad finis Cimbrorum nauigauit. Aegyptum 

imperio populi Romani adiéci. plirimae aliae gentés expertae sunt p. R. 


fidem, mé principe, quibus antea cum populo Romano nullum exstiterat 


légationum et amicitiae commercium. 


paco \ I bring peace to X (acc.) 
from (@ + abl.) Y 

praedo praedon-is 3m. pirate 

iro | in uerba | take the oath of 
allegiance [Await subject, if 
there is one quoted. ] 

sponte sua of its own accord, 
willingly 

mé belli [Wait to solve both 
these.] 

quo ...Actium [Relative clause. 
quo picks up belli.] 

Acti-um i 2n. (battle of) Actium, 
31, when Octavian—Augustus 
defeated Mark Antony and 
Cleopatra and became sole 
ruler of Roman world 

ducem [Acc. — with mé. Yes: mé 
ducem belli solves belli. | 

déposco 3 dépoposci | demand 
[Solves case of mé ducem. 
Who ‘demanded’? Answer: 
tota Italia from the previous 
clause. ] 

imrauérunt [Pl., so ‘they’ — but 
who? Await subject(s).] 

prouinci-a ae 1f. province [Ah — 
here come(s) the subject(s).] 

Galli-ae arum 1f. pl. the 
provinces of Gaul 

Hispani-ae arum lf. pl. the 
provinces of Spain 

omnium... populi Romani [A 
long phrase in the genitive. 


on 


Probably ‘of all...’, but hold 
till a suitable noun which it 
can qualify emerges. ] 
quibus .. . nostré [Two 
sub-clauses here — first 
quibus ... gentés, then 
quae... nostro. Hold tight.] 
finitim-us a um close to (+ dat.) 
[Solves quibus — ‘to which 
were close...’] 
gens gent-is 3f. tribe, people 
quae [By position probably picks 
up ‘tribes’. Nom., so ‘the 
tribes which... .-] 
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(Rés gestae 25—7) 


Rhén-us i 2m. Rhine 

sol oriéns sol-is orient-is rising 
sun, East 

usque ad (+ acc.) right up to 

Cimbr-i rum 2m. pl. the Cimbri, 
a German tribe (modern 
Denmark) 

Aegypt-us i 2f. Egypt [Case? 
Hold; hold also imperio.] 

adicio 3/4 adiéci | add X (acc.) to 
Y (dat.) 

experior 4 dep. expert-us I 
experience 

p. R. = populi Romani 


parerent ‘(they) obeyed’ (+ dat.) 10 fidés fide-i Sf. protection, 


finés fin-ium 3f. pl. boundaries 
[Nom. or acc.?] 

augeo 3 auxi I increase, enlarge 
[Solves finis. But whose finis? 
Answer: omnium... 3 SO we 
only solve omnium... popult 
at the end of the sentence. ] 

item similarly 

Germani-a ae \f. Germany 

Alpés Alp-ium 3f. pl. the Alps 
[Nom. or acc? Hold.] 

regio region-is 3f. area 

proxim-us a um closest (to + dat.) 

Hadrian-us a um Adriatic 

Tusc-us a um Tuscan (sc. mare) 

pacifico | I pacify, bring peace to 

Ocean-us 7 2m. Ocean, i.e. the 
North Sea 

osti-um i 2n. mouth 


trustworthiness 
quibus [P1., so who must it refer 
to? Case = dat. or abl. Hold.] 
anteda previously 
nullum [But no what? Wait.] 
exsisto | exstiti exist [What had 
existed? Since ‘exist’ cannot 
have a direct object, one 
assumes nillum must be a 
subject, so “gquibus previously 
no something had existed’. ] 
legatio légation-is 3f. embassy, 
i.e. international relations 
amiciti-a ae \f. friendship 
commerci-um i 2n. [Ah! nullum|] 
exchange [So ‘quibus 
previously no exchange of...’ 
Tr. quibus.] 
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Adapted medieval Latin: St Columba subdues the Loch Ness Monster 


Adapted by Sidney Morris (Fons perennis) from Adomnan’s Life of St Columba, 
the Irish saint, who was the founder of the monastery of lona. St Columba lived 
from about AD 545 to 615. The original of this passage can be read in Keith 
Sidwell, Reading Medieval Latin (Cambridge 1995), pp. 89-90. 


dlim sanctus Columba in prouincia Pictorum per aliquot diés manébat et 
necesse habuit transire fluuium Nésam. ubi ad ripam adu€nit, aliquos ex 

incolis huius regionis aspicit humantés miserum homunculum quem, ut 

ipsi incolae dicébant, natantem paulo ante in fluuid aquatilis béstia 

dentibus magnis momorderat. uir sanctus haec audi€éns iussit inum ex 5 
comitibus suis natare ad alteram ripam et nauigium, quod ibi stabat, ad sé 
rediicere. comes ille, nomine Lugneus Mocumin, sine mora uestimenta 

exuit et, tunicam sdlam ger€éns, immittit sé in aquas. 


sed béstia quae in profund6 fliminis latuerat, sentiéns aquam super sé 

turbatam, subito €mergéns ad hominem in medio flimine natantem cum 10 
ingenti fremiti, apertd Ore, properauit. inter Lugneum et béstiam non 

amplius erat quam longitiidd tnius conti. tum uir beatus haec uidéns, 

dum barbart et fratrés timdre pauent, sanctam manum éleuans, signum 

crucis in aére facit dicéns béstiae: ‘noli ultra procédere; noli hominem 

tangere sed celeriter abi.’ tum uéro béstia, iussii sancti uirl, retro uélociter 15 
fiigit tremefacta. fratrés cum ingenti admiratione glorificauérunt Deum 

in beatd uiro, et barbart, propter miraculum quod ipsi uiderant, Deum 
magnificauérunt Christianorum. 


olim one day mor-a ae 1f. delay barbar-i drum 2m. pl. locals 
sdnct-us a um holy, Saint uestiment-um i 2n. clothes timor timor-is 3m. fear 
Columb-a ae lm. Columba exuo 3 IJ take off paueo 2 I shake, tremble 
Pict-i drum 2m. pl. Picts tunic-a ae 1f. tunic éleud | I raise 
aliquot several gero 3 | wear crux cruc-is 3f. cross 
necesse habed | find it necessary immitto 3 1 hurl into aér dér-is 3m. air 
transeo transire I cross profund-um i 2n. depths ultra any further 
rip-a ae \f. bank fliimen flimin-is 3n. loch proceédo 3 | advance 
fluui-us 1 2m. loch (lit. river) (lit. river) 15 iussu ‘at the command’ 
incol-a ae \m. inhabitant lated 2 1 lie hidden retro back 
regio region-is 3f. region 10 turbat-us a um disturbed uélociter speedily 
aspicio 3/4 I spot émergo 3 | emerge tremefact-us a um terrified 
humo | I bury medi-us a um middle of admiratio admiration-is 3f. 
nato 1 swim fremit-us tis 4m. roar wonder 
aquatil-is bésti-a ae if. monster, apert-us a um opened glorificé 1 1 glorify 

water beast os or-is 3n. mouth miracul-um i 2n. miracle 
déns dent-is 3m. tooth propero \ \ hurry magnifico | | magnify 
mordeo 2 momordi I bite amplius more Christian-us i 2m. a Christian 
ndauigi-um i 2n. boat longitudo longitidin-is 3f. length 
Lugne-us i 2m. Lugneus cont-us i 2m. pole 


(Mocumin = indecl.) beat-us a um blessed 
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4F 


Additional readings relating to Section 4 


Rés gestae diui Augusti 


qui parentem meum trucidauérunt, eds in exsilium expuli itdiciis 
légitimis ultus edrum facinus, et postea bellum tnferentis réi ptiblicae utct 


bis acié. 


bella terra et mari ciuilia externaque toto in orbe terrarum saepe gessi, 
uictorque omnibus ueniam petentibus ciuibus peperci. externas gentis, 5 
quibus titd ignOsci potuit, conseruare quam excidere malut. in triumphis 

meis ducti sunt ante currum meum régés aut régum liberi nouem. 


cum ex Hispania Galliaque, rébus in iis prouinciis prosperé gestis, 
Romam redii, Ti. Nerone P. Quintilis consulibus, aram Pacis Augustae 


senatus pro reditti' med consacrandam cénsuit ad campum Martium, in 
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qua magistratiis et sacerddtés uirginésque Vestalés anniuersarium 
sacrificium facere iussit. 


Tanum Quirinum, quem claussum esse maiorés nostri uoluérunt cum 

per totum imperium populi Romani terra marique esset parta uictoriis 

pax, cum, priusquam nascerer, 4 condita urbe bis omnino clausum fuisse 15 
prodatur memoriae, ter mé principe senatus claudendum esse cénsuit. 


légibus nouis mé auctoré latis, multa exempla maidrum exoléscentia 
iam ex nostro saeculd rediixi et ipse multarum rérum exempla imitanda 


posteris tradidi. 


qui [To be picked up by eds.] 

parentem [Le. Julius Caesar (by 
adoption). ] 

trucido | I slaughter 

exsili-um i 2n. exile 

expelld 3 expuli I drive out 

iudici-um 7 2n. tribunal [But why 
dat./abl.? Hold.] 

legitim-us a um legal 

ulciscor 3 ultus | punish [Explains 
iudiciis — the means by which 
he acted. ] 

posted afterwards 

bellum [Nom. or acc? Wait. ] 

infero 3 | bring, wage X (acc.) 
against Y (dat.) [Participle, so 
possibly ‘waging war’. Case is 
acc. pl. (-is). Does it agree 
with anyone? Yes, with eds 
‘them’, which is not repeated. 
So it must mean ‘them waging 
war’ — in the acc. ] 


un 


réi publicae [Must surely be dat. 
after bellum infero. | 

uici [Subject and verb, explaining 
why inferentis is acc.] 

bis twice 

aciés acié-i Sf. battle-line [Why 
abl.?] 

bella [Nom. or acc. pl.? Wait.] 

ciuil-is e civil 

extern-us a um foreign 

orbis orb-is 3m. (terrarum) the 
world 

uictor uictor-is 3m. victor 

omnibus [Dat. or abl. pl.? And 
who are these ‘all’?] 

ueni-a ae 1f. pardon 

petentibus [What are the ‘all’ 
doing?] 

ciuibus [Ah. Who the ‘all’ are.] 

parco 3 peperci | spare (+ dat.) 
{Explains omnibus... 
ciuibus. | 


(Rés gestae 2-4, 12-13, 18) 


gens gent-is 3f. nation [externas 
confirms it must be acc., so 
wait. ] 

quibus . . . potuit lit. ‘to whom it 
could safely be pardoned’, i.e. 
“whom one could pardon 
safely’ 

conseruo | I protect, preserve 

quam than [Await verb taking 
infinitive + quam. ] 

excido 3 | exterminate 

triumph-us i 2m. triumph 

ducti sunt [‘some masculine 
plurals were led’: wait to find 
out who. ] 

curr-us us 4m. chariot 

liber-i drum 2m. pl. children 

nouem nine 

cum [Followed by ablative? No. 
So ‘when’, ‘since’, 
‘although’. ] 

Hispani-a ae Vf. Spain 

Galli-a ae \f. Gaul 
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rébus... gestis [Looks 
suspiciously like an abl. abs., 
and so it is.] 

prosperé successfully 

Nero Neron-is 3m. Nero 
(understand ef) 

Quintili-us i 2m. Quintilius [I.e. 
the year 13] 

ar-a ae \f. Pacis altar of peace 
[Why acc.? Wait.] 

August-us a um of Augustus 

redit-us us 4m. return 

consacrandam (esse) ‘should be 
consecrated’ [Acc. (and inf.) 
after cénsuit. Since 
consacrand-am is acc. s. f., it 
must agree with dram.] 

cénseo 2 I vote 

camp-us Marti-us camp-t Mart- 
2m. the Campus Martius (of 
Mars), in Rome [in qua (f.), so 
refers back to what?] 

magistrat-us tis 4m. magistrate 
[But nom. or acc. pl.? Do any 
of the following nouns (to 
Vestalés) tell you definitely?] 15 

sacerdos sacerdot-is 3m. or f. 
priest(ess) 

uirgo Vestalis uirgin-is Vestal-is 
3f. + 3 adj. Vestal Virgin [Still 
a problem whether these nom. 
or acc, so continue to hold] 


Other 
writers 


1. Martial 


ut recitem tibi nostra rogas epigrammata. nolo. 


Additional readings relating to Section 4 


anniuersari-us a um yearly 

sacrifici-um i 2n. sacrifice [Also 
nom. or acc, so hold!] 

iussit [Singular. So 
magistratus ... uestalés 
cannot be the subject. A 
‘yearly sacrifice’ cannot 
‘order’. So ‘senate’ must be 
the understood subject from 
the previous clause. Hence ‘on 
which the senate ordered. ..’] 

Idn-us i Quirin-us i 2m. the 
archway (or arched passage) 
of Janus Quirinus in the 
forum, with doors at both 
ends, forming the god’s shrine 
[Why acc.? Hold, till the end 
of the sentence. ] 

claudo 3 clausi claus(s)us 1 close 

maiorés maior-um 3m. pl. 
ancestors 

pario 3/4 peperi partus | win, 
gain [Hold parta.] 

uictoriis [Abl. of means after 
parta. | 

pax [Solves parta.] 

cum although 

priusquam [+ subj.) before 

nascor 3 dep. I am born 

condita urbs the founded city, i.e. 
the foundation of the city 

bis twice 


non audire, Celer, sed recitare cupis. 


recito 1 I read out loud, recite my 
own poetry 


epigramma epigrammat-is 3n. 
epigram 
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omnino in all 

proédo 3 \ transmit X (acc) to Y 
(dat.) [The dative is given 
by memoriae ‘to history/ 
memory’: but what is the 
subject of cum prodatur? No 
subject is quoted, so try ‘it’, 
i.e. ‘although it is transmitted 
to memory/history’, when 
clausum fuisse becomes acc. 
and inf., i.e. ‘that (it) had been 
closed’.] 

ter thrice 

claudendum esse ‘that it should be 
closed’ [What is ‘it’? Back to 
the start of the sentence — 
Tanum Quirinum.] 

nou-us a um new 

auctor auctor-is 3m. initiator 

exempl-um i 2n. example 

maiores maior-um 3m. pl. 
ancestors 

exolésco 3 I go out of fashion 

saecul-um i 2n. age 

rediico 3 reduxi I bring back 

imitanda ‘to be copied’ [Refers to 
exempla. But still hold case.] 

poster-i orum 2m. pl. future 
generations 

trado 3 tradidi | hand down X 
(acc.) to Y (dat.) 


(1.63) 
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2. Elio Giulio Crotti c 1564 


Narcissus (who fell in love with himself, looking at his reflection in a pool) 


hicne amor est? hicne est furor? aut Insania mentis? 
nolo, uold, atque iterum nolo, iterumque uol6. 

hicne gel est? hicne est ignis? nam spiritus aequé 
mi ignéscit, gelidO' et torpet in 7 Ore anima. 

uérum non amor aut furor est, ignisue geliue: 5 
ipse ego sum, qui mé mi éripul ac rapul. 


amor amor-is 3m. love mi = mihi (dat. of advantage/ 5 -ue or 
insdni-a ae 1f. madness disadvantage) éripio 3/4 éripui | tear X (acc.) 
mens ment-is 3f. mind ignésco 3 | catch fire away from Y (dat.) 
gel n. ice gelid-us a um cold rapio 3/4 rapui | seize, snatch 
spirit-us us 4m. spirit torped 2 lam numb 
aequé equally anim-a ae \f. breath 

Notes 


1. Crotti uses much elision (cutting off a final vowel before a following vowel). 
In line | hicn(e) est; line 2 atqu(e) iterum, nol(O) iterumque; line 3 gel(i) 
est, hicn(e) est; line 4 m(i) ignéscit, gelid(0) et... dr(e) anima; line 6 ips(e) 
ego...m(i) éripu(i) ac... 

2. He also shortens a long vowel in line 2: nolo for nolo. 

3. See Grammar and Exercises p. 273ff. for rules of Latin metre and 186 for 
the elegiac couplet (the metre Crotti uses here). 


4G Rés gestae diui Augusti 


in consulati sextd et septimd, postquam bella ciutlia exstinxeram, per 
cOnsénsum tniuersodrum potitus rerum omnium, rem publicam ex mea 

potestate in senatis populique Romani arbitrium transtult. quo pro 

meritd med, senatis consulto, Augustus appellatus sum et laureis postés 
aedium mearum uestiti publicé cordnaque ciuica super ianuam meam 5 
fixa est et clupeus aureus in ciria Jilia positus, quem mihi senatum 
populumque Romanum dare uirtitis clementiaeque et listitiae et pietatis 

caussa testatum est per eius clupei inscriptioOnem. post id tempus, 

auctoritate omnibus praestiti, potestatis autem nihilo amplius habui 

quam céteri qui mihi quoque in magistrati conlégae fuérunt. 10 


tertium decimum cénsulatum cum gerébam, senatus et equester drd6 
populusque ROm4nus tniuersus appellauit mé patrem patriae, idque in 
uestibuld aedium mearum inscribendum et in ctria Julia et in foro Aug. 

sub quadrigis quae mihi ex s.c. positae sunt cénsuit. cum scripsi haec, 

annum agébam septuagénsumum sextum. 15 


(Res gestae 34-5) 


on 


consulat-us vis 
4m. consulship 

sext-us aum 
sixth 

septim-us a um 
seventh 

postquam after 

ciuil-is e civil 

exstinguo 3 exstinxi I put out 

conséns-us us 4m. agreement 

uniuers-i Orum 2m. pl. everyone 

potior 4 dep. (+ gen.) I gain 
control of 

potestas potestat-is 3f. power 

arbitri-um 7 2n. judgement, 
arbitration 

transfero 3 transtul7 | transfer 

quo [Connecting relative, 
governed by pro] 

merit-um i 2n. good deeds 

consult-um i 2n. decree 

appello | I call 

laure-a ae 1f. laurel-wreath [Dat. 
Or abl.? Hold.] 

postis post-is 3m. doorpost 

uestiO 4 I clothe [Solves /aureis. | 

publicé publicly 

ciuic-us a um civic 


[i.e. 28 and 27] 


Augustus’ rés gestae 


Additional readings relating to Section 4 


super (+ acc.) above 10 

figo 3 4th p.p. fix-us I place, fix 

clupe-us i 2m. shield [See 
frontispiece to Grammar and 
Exercises p. ii] 

curi-a ae 1f. senate-house 

Tuli-us a um Julian 

quem... dare lit. “which (that) the 
senate and the Roman people 
gave to me’ 

clémenti-a ae \f. mercy 

iustiti-a ae \f. justice 

pietas pietat-is 3f. respect for 
gods, family and homeland 

caus(s)da (+ gen.) for the sake of 
[Follows the noun(s) it 
qualifies. ] 

testatum est ‘it was witnessed’ 

inscriptio inscription-is 3f. 
inscription 

post (+ acc.) after 

auctoritas auctoritat-is 3f. 
authority, prestige 

praesto | praestiti | excel X (dat.) 15 
in Y (abl.) 

nihilo amplius nothing more, no 
more [Governs potestdtis. | 
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magistrat-us tis 4m. office 

conlég-a ae lm. colleague 

terti-us decim-us a um thirteenth 

consulat-us tis 4m. consulship 
[Le. 2] 

equester equestr-is e of knights 

ordo Ordin-is 3m. order 

patri-a ae 1f. fatherland 

uniuers-us a um whole 

uestibul-um i 2n. forecourt 

inscribendum to be inscribed 
[Wait to solve inscribendum 
and id, which agree, till end of 
sentence. ] 

Aug. = Augusto, from August-us a 
um of Augustus 

quadrig-ae arum 1f. pl. 
four-horse chariot 

S.C. = senatus consulto 
(consult-um i 2n. decree) 

cénseo 2 I vote [Solves 
id... inscribendum. Subject of 
cénsuit? | 

ago 3 I pass, live 

septuagénsum-us sext-us aum 
seventy-sixth 


Octavian realised that he could not rule an empire on his own. He needed the senatorial elite to 
participate in the task of administration and they had to be persuaded that they still had the 
opportunity to express their views and use their influence. The satisfactory achievement of these 
aims came only after a period of experimentation. In January 27 BC Octavian handed over his 
powers and territory to the decision of the Senate, who duly confirmed his authority as a consul and 
granted him a huge prouincia in which to exercise his imperium. The rest of the provinces were 
distributed annually by lot to senior senators, as had been the normal practice in the late Republic. 

Along with this settlement came the restoration and regularisation of much of the traditional 
machinery of administration. Octavian could now represent himself as an elected magistrate of the 
Roman people with a large prouincia granted in regular manner by the Senate. All this worked as 
long as Octavian continued to hold the consulship each year. But in 23 BC he became dissatisfied 
and resigned his consulship. But without the consulship the question arose of what was to be the 
imperium he was to use to govern his huge prouincia. So he was invested with the imperium of a 
proconsul, but it was specifically stated to be greater (maius) than that of other proconsuls, thus 
clarifying his relationship with other magistrates of the Roman people. 

There was one other power granted in 23 BC which is particularly revealing of Octavian’s aims. He 
was given the power of a tribune (éribdinicia potestas). \ts significance lay in the way in which it 
associated the emperor with the tradition of the popular tribunes of the Republic and their role as 
protectors and promoters of the interests of the ordinary people. (World of Rome, 79) 
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Virgil: introduction 


Publius Vergilius Maro (Virgil) was born in 70 near Mantua. He early on 
established powerful connections, notably with the governor of Cisalpine Gaul, 
C. Asinius Pollio, himself a scholar and poet. It was Pollid who introduced him 
to Octavian. In the early 30s Virgil became a member of the circle of Maecénas, 
the great literary patron and powerful political ally of Octavian. 

Virgil was the author of three major works. The first two were the Bucolics (or 
Eclogues), and Georgics, whose apparently rural themes have political overtones, 
e.g. at the end of Georgics I, there is an appeal to the native gods of Italy to allow 
Octavian to come to the aid of the civil-war-stricken land. His final work, begun 
around 30 and still undergoing final revision at his death in 19, was the Aeneid, an 
epic in twelve books, relating how Aeneas, mythical founder of the Roman race, 
escaped from the burning city of Troy and finally established a foothold in Italy, 
after defeating the Rutulian King Turnus in single combat. The ancients saw the 
purpose of Virgil in this work as twofold: to rival Homer (on whose Jliad and 
Odyssey the poem draws heavily) and to glorify Augustus. The latter he achieved 
in three ways. First he accepted and stressed the family connection between 
Aeneas and the géns Iulia (family of Julius Caesar and Augustus), so that the 
early history of the Roman race was also the family history of Augustus. Secondly, 
he introduced mentions of Augustus into the poem in prophecies (by Jupiter in 
Book Iand Anchises in Book VI) and on the shield of Aeneas (Book VIII). Thirdly, 
he reflected the old Roman values which Augustus propagated (and supported 
even by legislation) in the characters of his epic, especially that of Aeneas, a man 
distinguished by his pietdas (respect for gods, family, home and country). 


Virgil's Aeneid 


Aeneas, storm-tossed from Troy, arrives after many adventures off the North 
African coast, and is led by his divine mother, Venus, to Carthage. Here he sees 
the city of Carthage being built. 


corripuére uiam interea, qua sémita mOnstrat, 

iamque ascendébant collem qui plirimus urbi 

imminet aduersasque aspectat désuper arcés. 

miratur molem Aenéas, magalia quondam, 

miratur portas strepitumque et strata uiarum. 5 
instant ardentes Tyrii: pars ducere miiros 

mOlirique arcem et manibus subuoluere saxa. 

pars optare locum tectd et concliidere sulc6; 

iura magistrattisque legunt sanctumque senatum. 


hic portis alii effodiunt; hic alta’ theatris 


1 fundamenta locant alit, immanisque columnas 
rupibus excidunt, scaenis decora apta futuris 


qualis apés aestate noua per florea rira 
exercet sub sdle labor, cum gentis adultds 
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10 
They were like bees at the beginning of 
summer, 
15 busy in the sunshine in the flowery 20 


édiicunt fétiis, aut cum liquentia mella 

stipant et dulct distendunt nectare cellas, 

aut onera accipiunt uenientum, aut agmine 
facto 

ignauum fticOs pecus a4 praesépibus arcent; 


meadows, bringing out the young of the 
race 

just come of age or treading the oozing 
honey 

and swelling the cells with sweet nectar, or 


feruet opus redolentque thymo fraglantia mella. 


taking the loads as they came in or 


mounting 


guard to keep the herds of idle drones out 


of 


25 


their farmstead. 


‘O forttinati, quorum iam moenia surgunt!’ 
Aenéas ait et fastigia suspicit urbis. 


corripio 3/4 corripui | seize, 
devour, hasten along 

qua where 

seémit-a ae \f. path 

monstro | I show 

ascendo 3 I climb 

collis coll-is 3m. hill 

qui plurimus ‘which in its great 
bulk’ [Register nom., so 
subject. ] 

urbi [Why dat? Wait.] 

immineo 2 (+ dat.) I overlook, 
loom over [Solves urbi.] 

aduers-us a um facing [The -que 
suggests another clause or 
phrase, so ‘and the facing. ..’, 
but aduersds is acc. pl. f., so 
we are waiting for a noun 
which can be described as 
‘facing’, and then 
(presumably) a verb which 
explains the acc. case.] 

aspecto | | look at, observe [So 
probably ‘and looks at the 
facing...’] 

désuper from above 
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arx arc-is 3f. citadel, stronghold 
[Solves aduersas. | 

miror \ dep. I marvel at 

miratur [Subject? Wait.] 

moles mol-is 3f. mass, bulk, size 
(of the city) 

Aené-as ae \m. [Greek declension, 
see H6] Aeneas [Subject] 

magalia magal-ium 3n. pl. huts 

quondam once upon a time 

port-a ae 1f. gate 

strepit-us us 4m. hustle and bustle 

strat-um 7 2n. (lit. ‘laid flat’) 
paving 

insto | I press on [Subject? Wait. ] 

ardéns ardent-is enthusiastic, 
eager 

Tyri-us 1 2m. Carthaginian 
[Subject] 

pars part-is 3f. some [So we may 
be waiting for ‘others’.] 

diico 3 (here) build [Infinitive: so 
why? Wait.] 

mur-us ¢ 2m. wall 

molior 4 dep. I work at [Note 
infinitive. ] 


(Aeneid 1.418-37) 


manibus [Dat. or abl. pl., but since 
the men are working, probably 
abl.] 

subuoluo 3 I roll uphill [Note 
infinitive. ] 

sax-um i 2n. stone [Solved 
infinitive yet?] 

pars (Must mean ‘others’.] 

opto 1 I decide on [Note: still 
infinitive. ] 

tect-um i 2n. building, house 

concludo 3 I contain, mark out 
enclose [Infinitive] 

sulc-us i 2m. furrow, trench [But 
why these infinitives? There 
appears to be no controlling 
verb. So they must be — what 
sort of infinitives?] 

ius iur-is 3n. law [Subj. or obj? 
No clue. Wait.] 

magistratis [Subj. or obj? No 
clue. Wait.] 

lego 3 I select [Do ‘laws and 
magistrates’ select?] 

sanct-us a um holy, revered 
[Case? What does this suggest 
about iura etc?] 
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10 port-us tis 4m. harbour [Case? So 


wait. | 

alii [Looks like another string of 
the pars sort above. Await 
another alii. ] 

effodio 3/4 I dig 

hic [So here is another place 
where they are working: we 
can surely expect another alit 
soon. ] 

alt-us a um deep [Case? Many 
possibilities. Wait. ] 

theatr-um i 2n. theatre [Cannot 


agree with alta, so register dat. 


or abl. pl. and wait. So far 
‘here, something about deep 
things, something about 
theatres’. ] 

fundament-um i 2n. foundation 
[Solves alta: ‘here, something 


about deep foundations’. So 
what case is theatris, with 
what meaning, probably?] 

loco 1 I place [And alii follows, 
solving the whole thing. ] 

imman-is e gigantic [Register 
case, pl.] 

column-a ae 1f. column 
[Immediate agreement, 


happily. ] 


rupes rip-is 3f. rock [Dat. or abl. 


redoled 2 | give off a smell of X 
(abl.) [Plural, so await subject. 
‘They give off a smell’.] 

thym-um i 2n. thyme (plant noted 
for its nectar) [Case? Construe 
with redolent? Or wait?] 


fraglans fraglant-is sweet [Make 


thymum depend on 
fraglantia?) 

mel mell-is 3n. honey [Pl. for s. A 
common poetic device. ] 


pl. Something about ‘rocks’.] 20 fortindt-us i 2m. lucky man, 


excido 3 I cut out, quarry [All 
solved (note force of ex-).] 

scaenis [Register cases, wait.] 

decus decor-is 3n. ornament, 
decoration 

apt-us a um fit for (+ dat.) [That 
solves scaenis. | 


ferued 2 1 seethe 


person 
moenia moeni-um 3n. walls 
surgo 3 [rise 
ait said 


fastigi-um i 2n. roof, height 


suspicid 3/4 1 look up to [Aeneas 
has by now descended the 
hill] 


5B Aeneas, welcomed warmly into Carthage by the queen Dido (who is slowly 
falling in love with him) is encouraged to tell the story of the destruction of his 
homeland Troy. Here Aeneas describes how the wooden horse was brought into 
the city — and laments the blindness of the Trojans. 


diuidimus mirés et moenia pandimus urbis, 

accingunt omnés operi pedibusque rotarum 

subiciunt lapsis, et stuppea uincula collo 

intendunt; scandit fatalis machina’ muros 

1féta armis. puerl circum inntptaeque puellae =) 
sacra canunt finemque mani contingere gaudent; 

illa subit mediaeque! minans inlabitur 7 urbt. 

d patria, 6 dtuum domus Ilium et inclutar belld 

1moenia Dardanidum! quater ipso in limine portae 

substitit atque utero sonitum quater arma dedére; 10 
instamus tamen immemorés caecique furore 

et mOnstrum infelix sacrata sistimus arce. 


tunc etiam fatis aperit Cassandra futuiris 

Ora del iusst nOn umquam crédita Teucris. 

nos déliibra deum miseri, quibus ultimus 
esset 15 

ille diés, festa uélamus fronde per urbem. 


Even at this last moment Cassandra opened 
her lips to prophesy the future, but the gods 
had ordained that those lips were never 
believed by Trojans. This was the last day 
for a doomed people, and we spent it 
adorning the shrines of the gods throughout 
the city with festal garlands. 


(Aeneid 2.234-49) 


diuido 3 | open up 

mur-us 1 2m. wall 

moenia moeni-um 3n. pl. 
buildings [Nom. or acc.? 
Wait.] 

pando 3 I reveal, disclose 

urbis [Gen., so must qualify 
moenia. | 

accingo 3 | get ready for 
(+ dat.) 

pedibusque [-que shows another 
clause/phrase, so hold ‘and 
something to do with feet in 
the dat./abl.’.] 

rot-a ae 1f. wheel [Can this be 
“feet of the wheels’? Seems 
unlikely. ] 

subicio 3/4 I place X (acc.) under 
Y (dat.) [Are pedibus Y?] 

laps-us us 4m. slipping [So: ‘they 


place slippings under the feet’. 


Can rotdrum construe with 
‘slippings’, i.e. ‘they place 
slippings of wheels under the 
feet’? But under whose feet? 
Answer: the feet of whatever 
is coming into Troy. In other 
words... What might 
‘slippings of wheels’ mean?] 

stuppe-us a um made of tow 
[Hold case possibilities. ] 

uincul-um i 2n. halter, rope 
[Solves stuppea: n. pl., nom. 
or acc. Which? Wait. ‘And 
something about tow halters’.] 

coll-um i 2n. neck [Must be ‘on 
the neck’ (dat.).] 

intendo 3 | stretch, draw tight X 
(acc.) on(to) Y (dat.) [Solves 
it.] 

scando 3 I climb [What climbs? 
Wait.] 
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fatal-is e deadly 

machin-a ae 1f. device, 
siege-engine [Subject] 

fét-us a um pregnant with (+ abl.) 
[Agreeing with what?] 

pueri [Probably subject, but 
hold.] 

circum around about 

innupt-us a um unwed 

sacra [Cannot agree with ‘boys 
and girls’, whatever else it 
agrees with. | 


cano 3 I sing [So ‘boys and girls 10 


sing...’ — perhaps sacra. 
What gender and case is 
sacra? | 

funis fin-is 3m. rope [‘And 
something to do with a rope in 
the acc.’.] 

contingo 3 | touch [Infinitive. 
Why?] 

gaudeo 2 I rejoice, delight (to) 
[Solves the infinitive. ] 

illa [Change of subject, i//a is f. — 
so what does it refer to?] 

subeo I come up 

mediaeque [‘and something about 
the middle’; numerous case 
possibilities. Wait for 
agreement. ] 

minadns [Something in the nom. 
‘threatening’. Presumably illa 
is threatening, minor takes a 
dat. — is there one about? Not 
yet... ] 

inlabor 3 dep. I slide in, slip into 
(+ dat.) 

urbi [Ah! Dat., and f., so what 
agrees with it?] 

patri-a ae If. fatherland 

diuum = diuodrum ‘of the gods’ 

Tli-um 7 2n. Troy 
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inclut-us a um famous [But 
famous what? Wait.] 

bello [Perhaps shows you in what 
whatever-it-is is famous, i.e. 
‘famous in war’.] 

moenia moeni-um 3n. pl. walls, 
town [Solves it.] 

Dardanid-ae \m. pl. (gen. 
Dardanidum) Trojans 

quater four times 

limen limin-is 3n. threshold 

port-a ae If. gate(way) 

subsisto 3 substiti 1 stop, halt. 
[What must the subject be?] 

uter-us i 2m. belly, womb [Case? 
Hold.] 

sonit-us us 4m. sound [Register 
case. | 

arma [Subject? Object? Probably 
subject, since sonitum must be 
obj. So the weapons do 
something to a sound. H’m.] 

dedére = dedérunt [Of course, 
that’s what they do to the 
sound! This should now solve 
utero. | 

insto | I press on 

immemor immemor-is 
mindless(ly), forgetful 

caec-us a um blind 

monstr-um i 2n. monster [Subject 
or object? Hold.] 

infelix (n.s.) catastrophic, 
ill-boding 

sacrat-us a um sacred [Register 
case. Can you solve it yet? 
No.] 

sisto 3 I bring to a halt [Solves 
monstrum infelix.] 

arce [Solves sacrata.| 
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Aeneas, still telling the story of the fall of Troy, recounts how Achilles’ son 


Pyrrhus (also called Neoptolemus) caught up with Troy's aged king Priam and 
slaughtered him at the very altar where he and his family had been taking 
refuge. His headless corpse now lies on the beach. 


sic fatus senior télumque imbelle sine icti 

coniécit, rauco quod protinus aere repulsum 

et summ6 clipei nequiquam umbone 
pependit. 

cul Pyrrhus: ‘referés ergo haec et nintius 
Ibis 

Pélidae genitori, ill mea tristia facta 5 

dégeneremque Neoptolemum narrare 
memento. 

nunc morere.’ 


With these words the old man [Priam] 
hurled his spear, but it did no damage. There 
was no strength in it. It rattled on the bronze 
of Pyrrhus’ shield without penetrating, and 
hung there useless, sticking in the central 
boss on the surface of the shield. Pyrrhus 
then made his reply. ‘In that case you will 
take this message from me and go with it to 
my dead father Achilles. Describe my 
cruelty to him and remember to tell him that 
Neoptolemus [= Pyrrhus] is a disgrace to 
his father. Now, die.’ 


hoc dicéns altaria ad ipsa trementem! 
traxit et in multd 1 lapsantem sanguine nati, 


implicuitque comam laeua, dextraque coruscum 


10 


extulit ac later] capulo tenus abdidit Ensem. 

haec finis Priami fatorum, hic exitus illum? 

sorte tulit Trdiam incénsam et prolapsa 7 uidentem! 
Pergama, tot quondam populis terrisque 7 superbum 


Trégnatorem Asiae. iacet ingéns litore truncus, 


15 


auulsumque umeris caput et sine nOmine corpus. 


hoc dicéns [Take together to solve 
hoc (n.) at once.] 

altari-um 7 2n. altar 

tremo 3 | tremble [With age not 
fear, here. Present participle in 
acc., so something or someone 
is ‘trembling’. If no noun, ‘the 
person trembling’. Await 
subject and verb. ] 

traho 3 traxi\ drag [Solves 
trementem: and who is it 
who is ‘trembling’?] 

in multo [But multo what? 
Wait. ] 

lapso \ { slip [surely the same 
person as trementem|] 

sanguine [Solves multo.] 


10 
in Y (abl.) 
com-a ae 1f. hair 


gleaming. ] 


dative, wait. ] 


nat-us i 2m. son [Priam’s son 
Polites had just been killed by 
Neoptolemus. ] 

implico implicui 1 1 wrap X (acc.) 


laeu-a ae lf. left hand 

dextr-a ae \f. right hand 

corusc-us a um gleaming [But 
what? ‘something gleaming, 
nom. or acc.’] 

extulit [Probably what he does to 
whatever it is that is 


efferd 3 extuli 1 take out 
latus later-is 3n. side [Register 


(Aeneid 2.54458) 


capul-us i 2m. hilt [Dat. or abl. 
Wait. | 

tenus (+ abl.) as far as, right up to 
[Solves capulo.] 

abdo 3 abdidi 1 bury 

énsis éns-is 3m. sword [So ‘he 
buried the sword right up to 
the hilt /ater?: whose lateri? 
Can you now solve 
coruscum? | 

finis fin-is 3f. end [Sc. fuit.] 

fat-a orum 2n. pl. fate, destiny 

exit-us us 4m. death 

illum [Presumably Priam, in acc. 
Wait. ] 

sors sort-is 3f. allocation, lot, fate 
{Hold.] 
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tulit [So ‘this death took him off 
sorte’. Meaning of sorte?] 

Troiam incénsam [What is this 
acc. doing? The meaning 
appeared to be complete, but 
we now have an unaccountable 
acc. Be patient. ‘Something 
about “burned Troy” in the 
acc.’ | 

prolabor 3 dep. prolapsus I 
collapse, fall [Probably acc. 
pl. n., to complement Trdiam 
in the acc. So ‘and something 
fallen’.] 

uidentem [Acc. s. m. At last! Who 
must this agree with? What 
does it solve?] 

Pergam-a orum 2n. pl. the citadel 
of Troy [Solves prolapsa.] 


tot [Here we go again, when we 
thought the sense complete.] 

quondam once upon a time 

populis terrisque [Probably with 
tot. Hold dat. or abl.] 

superb-us a um proud, arrogant 
[Could this be acc. s. m. 
referring to Priam, who has 
just seen Troy burnt (etc.)? 
Wait.] 

15 régnator régnator-is 3m. ruler 
[Acc. s. m., so superbum 
régnatorem looks very much 
as if it does refer to Priam.] 

Asiae [Confirms the above. ] 
iaceo 2 I lie [Who? Probably 
Priam... but wait, ingens 
‘mighty Priam’? Wait.] 
litus litor-is 3n. shore 


Other 1. From the ‘Life of Aurelian’ 


writers 


trunc-us 1 2m. torso [Ah. ‘He lies, 
a mighty torso, litore.’ How 
did it get /itore? One tradition 
held Priam was killed at 
Achilles’ tomb on the shore, 
so Virgil has moved from 
palace to shore to 
accommodate it. There may be 
another reason: Pompey was 
beheaded on a beach in Egypt 
(see 6C(v)). Virgil may be 
reminding his readers of that. ] 

auello 3 duulsi duuls-us 1 rip 
[‘Something ripped.’] 

umer-us i 2m. shoulder [AbI., 
perhaps ‘ripped from’.] 


A ditty composed by fellow-soldiers of Aurelian (Emperor AD 270) on the basis 


of his exploits against the Sarmatians (before his principate). He was reported 
to have slain over 950 in the course of just a few days. 


mille mille décollauimus. 
tnus homo! mille décollauimus. 
mille bibat qui mille occidit. 


tantum uini habet némo, quantum fidit sanguinis. 


tantum... quantum as much... 
as [cf. satis/nimis + gen. 31] 
uin-um i 2n. wine 


mille ‘a thousand men’ (acc.) 
décollo | 1 behead, decapitate 
bibat: mood? 


fundo 3 fidiI spill, shed (the 
subject is Aurelian, who is 
also the anus homo of line 2) 
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2. The Vulgate: creatio caelt et terrae 


in principio creauit Deus caelum et terram. terra autem erat indnis et 
uacua, et tenebrae erant super faciem abyssi, et Spiritus Dei ferébatur 
super aquas, dixitque Deus, ‘fiat lax’, et facta est lax. et utdit Deus licem 
quod esset bona: et diutsit lticem 4 tenebris. appellauitque lticem Diem, et 
tenebras Noctem: factumque est uespere et mane, diés tnus. 

dixit quoque Deus, ‘fiat firmamentum in medio aquarum: et diuidat 
aquas ab aquis.’ et fécit Deus firmamentum, diuisitque aquas, quae erant 
sub firmament6, ab his, quae erant super firmamentum. et factum est ita. 
uocauitque Deus firmamentum Caelum: et factum est uespere et mane, 
diés secundus. 

dixit uéro Deus, ‘congregentur aquae, quae sub cael6 sunt, in locum 
unum, et appareat arida.’ et factum est ita. et uocauit Deus aridam 
Terram, congregatiOnésque aquarum appellauit Maria, et uidit Deus 
quod esset bonum. et ait, ‘germinet terra herbam uirentem et facientem 
sémen, et lignum pomiferum faciéns frictum iuxta genus suum, cuius 
sémen in sémetipso sit super terram.’ et factum est ita. et protulit terra 
herbam uirentem, et facientem sémen iuxta genus suum, lignumque 
faciéns frictum, et habéns Gnumquodque sementem secundum speciem 
suam. et uidit Deus quod esset bonum. et factum est uespere et mane, diés 
tertius. 

dixit autem Deus, ‘fiant liminaria in firmamento caell, et druidant 

diem ac noctem, et sint in signa et tempora, et diés et ann6s; ut liceant in 
firmamento caeli, et illiminent terram.’ et factum est ita. fécitque Deus 
duo liminaria magna: liminare maius ut praeesset diét: et liminare 
minus ut praeesset nocti: et stellas, et posuit eas in firmamento caelt, ut 
licérent super terram et praeessent diéi ac nocti, et diuiderent licem ac 
tenebras. et uidit Deus quod esset bonum. et factum est uespere et mane, 
diés quartus. 

dixit etiam Deus, ‘prodticant aquae réptile animae utuentis et uolatile 
super terram sub firmamento caeli.’ creauitque Deus cété grandia, et 
omnem animam uluentem atque motabilem, quam prodtxerant aquae 

in speciés suas, et omne uolatile secundum genus suum. et uidit Deus 
quod esset bonum. benedixitque eis, dicéns, ‘créscite, et multiplicamint, 
et repléte aquas maris: auésque multiplicentur super terram.’ et factum 
est uespere et mane, diés quintus. 

dixit quoque Deus, “prédiicat terra animam uluentem in genere sud, 
itimenta, et réptilia, et béstias terrae secundum speciés suas.’ factumque 
est ita. et fecit Deus béstias terrae iuxta speciés suas, et iimenta, et omne 
réptile terrae in genere su6. et uidit Deus quod esset bonum. et ait, 
‘faciamus hominem ad imaginem et similitidinem nostram, et praesit 
piscibus maris, et uolatilibus cael1, et béstiis, iniuersaeque terrae, 
omnique réptili, quod moué€tur in terra.’ et creauit Deus hominem ad 


10 


15 


20 


29 


30 


35 


40 


1 


on 


= 
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imaginem suam: ad imaginem Dei creauit illum, masculum et feminam 
creauit eds. benedixitque illis Deus, et ait, ‘“créscite et multiplicamini, et 


repléte terram, et subicite eam, et dominamini piscibus maris, et 


45 


uolatilibus caeli, et iniuersis animantibus, quae mouentur super terram.’ 
dixitque Deus, ‘ecce dedi uobis omnem herbam afferentem sémen super 
terram, et tiniuersa ligna quae habent in s¢metipsis sémentem generis sul, 
ut sint udbis in €scam: et ciinctis animantibus terrae, omnique uolucri 


cael, et Giniuersis quae mouentur in terra, et in quibus est anima utuéns, ut 


50 


habeant ad uéscendum.’ et factum est ita. uiditque Deus ciincta quae 
fécerat, et erant ualdé bona, et factum est uespere et mane, diés sextus. 
igitur perfecti sunt caelt et terra, et omnis Ornatus edrum. 

compléuitque Deus dié septim6d opus suum quod fécerat: et requiéuit dié 


septimo ab Uniuerso opere quod patrarat. et benedixit dié1 septimo et 


55 


sanctificauit illum, quia in ipso cessauerat ab omni opere sud quod creauit 


Deus ut faceret. 


creatio creation-is 3f. creation 

cael-um i 2n. heaven, sky; pl. 
cael-i orum 2m. 

principi-um 7 2n. beginning 

creo | I create 

inan-is e empty 

uacu-us a um void 

tenebr-ae arum (f. pl. shadows, 
darkness 

super (+ acc.) over, above 

faci-és facié-i Sf. face 

abyss-us i 2f. depths of the sea 

spirit-us tis 4m. spirit; breath 

lux lic-is 3f. light 

quod that (+ subj.) [Also in 
lines 14, 19, 27, 33, 39.] 

diuido 3 diuisi | divide 

appello | I call 

uespere n. evening 

mdne n. morning 

unus = primus 

firmament-um 7 2n. prop; stay; 
sky above the earth 

congrego | I gather 

appareo 2 | appear 

arid-a ae \f. dry land 

congregatio congregation-is 3f. 
gathering 

ait ‘he said’ 

germino | I produce 

herb-a ae \f. grass 

uirens uirent-is green 


15 semen sémin-is 3n. seed 


2 


2 


3 


— 


on 


—) 


lign-um i 2n. wood, tree 

pomifer pomifer-a um 
fruit-bearing 

frict-us tis 4m. fruit 

iuxta (+ acc.) in accordance with 34 

genus gener-is 3n. kind, type 

semetipso ‘itself [P1. line 48: 
seémetipsis ‘themselves’ .] 

profero proferre protuli | 
produce 

unumquodque each one 

sémentis sément-is 3f. sowing 

secundum (+ acc.) in accordance 
with 

species specié-i 5f. species 

luminare luminar-is 3n. light 

in (+ acc.) for the purpose of 
[Also line 49] 

liiced 2 I shine 

illimino | 1 light up 

stell-a ae \f. star 

prodico 3 produxi | produce, 
bring forth 

réptile réptil-is 3n. crawling 
creature 

anim-a ae 1f. soul, animal 

uolatile uolatil-is 3n. flying 
creature 

cété n. pl. sea-beasts, monsters 

grand-is e huge, vast 

motabil-is e moving 


40 


45 


51 


(Genesis 1.1—2.3) 


in (+ acc.) in accordance with 

benedico 3 benedixi I bless 
(+ dat.) 

cresco 3 | increase 

multiplicor | dep. I multiply 

repleo 2 I fill 

auis au-is 3f. bird 

iument-um 1 2n. beast 

besti-a ae 1f. wild beast 

imago imdgin-is 3f. image 

similitudo similitudin-is 3f. 
likeness 

piscis pisc-is 3m. fish 

uniuers-us a um whole, all 

mascul-us i 2m. male 

subiciod 3/4 1 subdue 

dominor | dep. I rule (+ dat.) 

animans animant-is 3m./f. animal 

in éscam ‘for food’ 

uolucris uolucr-is 3f. bird 

ad uéscendum ‘for eating’ 

cuinct-us a um every, all 

ualdé very 

ornat-us us 4m. decoration, 
trimmings 

compleo 2 compleéui | finish 

requiésco 3 requiéui | rest 

patro | Ll effect 

sdnctifico | I sanctify 

cesso | I stop, cease 
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5D 
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Dido, for all her prayers and entreaties, has fallen irrevocably in love with 


Aeneas. She lives in his company all day, and when he is absent, clutches 
Aeneas’ son Ascanius to her bosom. All work on the city stops. 


heu, uatum ignarae mentés! quid udta furentem, 
quid délubra iuuant? ést mollis flamma medullas 
interea et tacitum! utuit sub pectore 7 uulnus. 
Uritur inféltx Dido totaque! uagatur 


Turbe furéns, 


qualis coniecta cerua sagitta, 5 
quam procul incautam nemora inter 

Crésia fixit 
pastor agéns télis liquitque uolatile ferrum 
nescius: illa fuga siluas saltiisque peragrat 
Dictaeos; haeret lateri létalis harundo. 


nunc media Aenéan sécum per moenia dicit 
Sidoniasque ostentat opés urbemque paratam, 
incipit effart mediaque in u6ce resistit; 

nunc eadem, labente dié, conuiuia quaerit, 
Iliacdsque! iterum démé€ns audire 7 laborés 
exposcit pendetque iterum narrantis ab Ore. 


post ubi digressi, limenque obsctira 
uicissim 

ltina premit suadentque cadentia sidera 
somnos, 

sdla dom6 maeret uacua stratisque relictis 

incubat. 


like a wounded deer on the wooded hills of 
Crete. The shepherd who has been hunting 
her has shot his iron-tipped arrow from long 
range and caught her by surprise. As she 
takes to flight and runs over the hills and 
woods of Crete, the huntsman does not 
know it but the arrow that will bring her to 
her death is sticking in her side. 


10 


15 


After they had parted, when the fading moon 
was now beginning to quench its light and 
the setting stars seemed to speak of sleep, 
she was alone in her empty house, lying in 
despair on the couch where Aeneas had lain 
to banquet. 


illum abséns absentem auditque uidetque, 


aut gremio Ascanium genitoris imagine capta 
détinet, infandum st fallere possit amorem. 


20 


nOn coeptae adsurgunt turrés, nOn arma iuuentiis 


exercet portiisue aut propugnacula bello 


tiita parant: pendent opera interrupta minaeque 


murorum ingentés aequataque machina caelo. 


25 
(Virgil, Aeneid 4.65—89) 


Dido, yielding to her passion, gets her sister Anna to act as the go-between with 
Aeneas. But he will not be moved by their pleas. 
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talibus Orabat, talisque miserrima fléttis 

fertque refertque soror, sed nillis' ille mouétur 
1flétibus aut udcés ullas tractabilis audit; 

fata obstant placidasque! uiri deus obstruit 7 auris. 


ac uelut ann6dso ualidam cum rdbore 


quercum 


Alpini Boreae nunc hinc nunc flatibus illinc 
éruere inter sé certant; it stridor, et altae 
cOnsternunt terram concuss6 stipite frondés; 
ipsa haeret scopulis et quantum 


uertice ad auras 


aetherias, tantum radice in Tartara tendit; 35 


30 
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As the North winds off the Alps vie with 
each other to uproot a mighty oak whose 
timber has strengthened over long years of 
life; they blow upon it from this side and 
from that and whistle through it; the foliage 
from its head covers the ground and the 


trunk of it feels the shock, but it holds on to 


the rocks with roots plunging as deep into 


the world below as its crown soars towards 
the winds of heaven. 


haud secus adsiduis hinc atque hinc udcibus hérds 
tunditur, et magn6 persentit pectore ctiras; 
méns immota manet, lacrimae uoluuntur inanés. 
tum uéro Infelix fatis exterrita Dido 


mortem Orat. 


heu alas! 

uatés udt-is 3m. seer 

ignar-us a um ignorant, blind 

méns ment-is 3f. intellect, mind 

quid ‘in what respect?’ 

uot-um i 2n. prayer [Subject or 
object? ] 

furo 3 1am mad [Since the 
participle is acc., one assumes 
udta is subject. So ‘in what 
respect do prayers something 
the one-who-is-mad?’ | 

délubr-um i 2n. shrine [Looks 
like a repeat, i.e. ‘in what 
respect do prayers, in what 
respect shrines something 
one-who-is-mad?’ | 

iuud I help 

iuuant [Solves it.] 

ést: 3rd s. pres. of edo, I eat, 
consume [Await subject. ] 

moll-is e gentle, soft [NB case. So 
hold.] 

flamm-a ae \f. flame (of love) 


4 


10 


medull-a ae \f. marrow, inmost 
being 

tacitum [New phrase/clause, so 
hold till solved.] 

pectus pector-is 3n. breast 

uulnus uulner-is 3n. wound 
(caused by love) 

uror 3 1 burn 

infelix (nom. s. f) unhappy 

Dido Didon-is 3f. Dido 

uagor | (dep.) I range, wander 

urbe [Solves totaque. | 

Aenéan [Acc. of Aenéas. | 

Sidoni-us a um Carthaginian 
[Case? Hold.] 

ostento | I show off, display 

opés op-um 3f. pl. wealth 

incipio 3/4 | begin 

effor | (dep.) I speak out 

resisto 3 I stop 

eadem [Nom. s. f. (i.e. Dido)? But 
why call her ‘the same 
woman’? What other form 
might it be? Hold.] 

labor 3 (dep.) I slip by 


15 


20 


40 
(Virgil, Aeneid 4.437-51) 


Tliac-us a um Trojan [Acc. pl. m., 
so hold.] 

déméns mad [Nom., so whom 
does it refer to?] 

audire [Why inf.? Hold.] 

labérés [Solves Iliacés.] 

exposco | demand to (+ inf.) 
[Solves audire. | 

pended 2 \ hang on (ab + abl.) 

narrantis [Gen. present participle. 
No noun to agree with it, so 
‘of the one narrating’ .] 

illum... absentem [Take together; 
abséns ‘she, absent’ (i.e. not in 
Aeneas’ presence: subject). ] 

gremi-um i 2n. breast, lap [Hold.] 

Ascani-us i 2m. Ascanius, son of 
Aeneas [Acc. wait for verb. ] 

genitor genitor-is 3m. father 

imago imagin-is 3f. likeness to 
(+ gen.) 

capta: ‘Dido, captivated’ 

détineo 2 \ hold [So, ‘she holds 
Ascanius gremio’ — must be 
“in her lap’.] 
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infand-us a um unspeakable, parant [Who must the subject be, —_ soror [miserrima, of course] 
appalling [Neuter nom.? even though that noun is s.? tractabil-is e amenable 
Masc. acc.? Hold.] So what case are portiis, 29 fat-um i 2n. fate 
ST SC. ‘to see’ propugnacula?) placid-us a um gracious, kindly, 
fallé 3 T elude, beguile, solace pendeo 2 I hang idle, stand in idle ready to yield [Case? Hold.] 
amorem [Solves infandum.] suspension [PI., three subjects obstrud 3 I block up 
non... adsurgunt : adsurgo 3 | follow.] auris aur-is 3f. ear [Solves 
rise interrupt-us a um broken off placidas.| 
coept-us a um begun min-ae arum 2f. pl. (lit.) menaces,36 secus differently 
turris turr-is 3f. tower [Solves threats [But these ‘threats’ are  adsidu-us a um persistent 
coeptae. | ‘threats’ murorum, i.e. ‘threats —_ hinc atque hinc from this side and 
arma [Nom. or acc. pl.? Wait.] (consisting) of walls’, i.e. that 
iuuent-us iuuentit-is 3f. young ‘threatening walls’.] héros (nom.) hero 
men [Subject, so arma must aequat-us a um raised up to, equal tundo 3 I pound, assault 
be acc. So ‘the young men do to X (dat.) persentio 4 | feel, am aware of 
not — their arms’. ] machin-a ae if. crane immot-us a um unmoved 
exerced 2 | practise with cael-um i 2n. sky lacrim-a ae \f. tear 
-ue or 26 talibus: abl. ‘with such (words, uolud 3 I roll down 
port-us [Case possibilities?] prayers, pleas)’ inan-is e useless(ly), (in) vain 
propugnacul-um 7 2n. ramparts talisque [Await agreeing acc. pl.] 39 imfelix (nom. s. f.) unhappy 
(of the city). [Has this solved miserrima ‘wretched’ [Nom. s. f.? _fat-um 7 2n. fate 
case problem?] Hold.] exterrit-us a um terrified 


25 tut-us a um safe [Solves bello: ‘in —_flét-us tis 4m. tears 


time of war’.] refero 3 rettuli 1 bring back 


Rés gestae diul Augusti 


In this passage we read how Augustus was offered oversight of public morals. 
One wonders how he might have responded to Virgil's picture of Aeneas’ 
entanglement with Dido. 


consulibus M. Vinici6 et Q. Lucrétid, et postea P. Lentulo et Cn. 

Lentul6, et tertium Paullo Fabio Maximo et Q. Tuberone, senatt 

populoque Romano consentientibus, ut curator legum et morum 

summa potestate sdlus crearer, nillum magistratum contra morem 

maiorum délatum recépi. 2) 


(Rés gestae 6) 


postea afterwards curator curator-is 3m. guardian défero 3 deétuli délat-us 1 hand 
tertium for a third time [The dates cred 1 I make down 

are 19, 18 and 11.] 5 mdiorés maior-um 3m. f. pl. recipio 3/4 recépi | accept, take up 
consentio 4 I agree (ut + subj. ancestors 


‘agree that’ X should happen) 


5E At the command of the gods, Aeneas abandons Dido (who commits suicide) and 
continues on his journey. Eventually he arrives in Italy, befriends the local King 
Latinus, and is offered the hand of his daughter Lavinia in marriage. This 


hic Nomadum genus et discinct6s Mulciber 


Afros, 


hic Lelegas Carasque sagittiferosque 
Gelonos 

finxerat; Euphratés tbat iam mollior undis, 

extrémique hominum Morini, Rhénusque 
bicornis, 

indomitique Dahae, et pontem indignatus 


Araxes. 


talia per clipeum Volcani, dona parentis, 
miratur rerumque ignarus imagine gaudet 
attolléns umerd famamque et fata nepotum. 
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causes civil war to break out between Aeneas and Turnus, to whom Lavinia had 
previously been betrothed. In preparation for this epic contest, Venus has Vulcan 
make Aeneas a special shield, on which the whole of Roman history to come is 
foreshadowed. Aeneas gazes in wonder at it: the final scene his eyes rest on is 
that of Augustus triumphant over his enemies. 


at Caesar, triplicl inuectus ROmana triumpho 

moenia, dis Italis uotum immortale sacrabat, 

maxima! ter centum totam 7 délibra per urbem. 

laetitia ludisque uiae plaustique fremébant; 

omnibus in templis matrum chorus, omnibus 4rae; fs) 
ante aras terram caesi strauére iuuenci. 

ipse sedéns niued! candentis 7 ltmine Phoebi 

dona recogn6scit populorum aptatque superbis 

postibus; incédunt uictae longo ordine gentés, 


quam uariae linguis, habiti tam uestis et armis. 10 


Here Vulcan had moulded the Nomads and 
the Africans with their streaming robes; 
here were the Lelegians and Carians of Asia 
and the Gelonians from Scythia carrying 
their quivers; there was the Euphrates 
moving now with a chastened current; here 
were the Morini from the ends of the earth 
in Gaul, the two-horned Rhine, the 
Scythians from beyond the Caspian, never 
conquered before, and the River Araxes 
chafing at his bridge. Such was the shield 
that Vulcan made, and Venus gave her son. 
Aeneas marvelled at it, and rejoicing at the 
things pictured on it without knowing what 
they were, he lifted onto his shoulder the 
fame and fates of his descendants. 


(Virgil, Aeneid 8.71431) 


15 


Caesar: i.e. Augustus 
triplex triplic-is threefold [triplict 
and Romana are both 
adjectives awaiting solution. ] 
inuehor 3 dep. inuectus | am 
carried into, ride into (+ acc.) 
triumph-us i 2m. triumph 
[Solves —?] 


moenia moen-ium 3n. pl. city 
walls [Solves —?] 

dis from deus 16 [Cases? Hold.] 

Ital-us a um of Italy 

udt-um i 2n. offering 

immortal-is e immortal, 
everlasting 

sacro | I consecrate X (acc.) to Y 
(dat.) 


ter centum 300 [maxima and 
totam both await solution. ] 

déliubr-um i 2n. shrine 

laetiti-a ae \f. joy 

liid-us i 2m. game, revel 

uiae [‘games of/for the road’? Or 
is this nom. pl.? Answer 
coming up in verb.] 


an 


fremo 3 | resound, echo [With X: 
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plaus-us tis 4m. applause, cheers 
[Note case and -que, linking it 
with which previous nouns?] 


ipse [i.e. Augustus] 
sedeo 2 I sit 


Hold for their solution.] 
abl. — solves it.] niue-us a um white 

chor-us 1 2m. chorus, choir [Sc. candeo 2 J shine 
est] limen limin-is 3n. threshold 

ar-a ae \f. altar 

caedo 3 cecidi caesus | kill, 
slaughter 

sterno 3 straut | lie over (+ acc.) 

iuuenc-us i 2m. bullock 


don-um i 2n. gift 
recognosco 3 I review 
apto | I fit X (acc.) to Y (dat.) 


Other 1. Martial 


writers 


quem recitas meus est, 6 Fidentine, libellus. 


sed male cum recitas, incipit esse tuus. 


libell-us i 2m. book [This is the 
antecedent of quem.] 


recito | I read out, recite 
Fidentin-us i 2m. Fidentinus 


nil recitas et uis, Mamerce, poéta uidéri? 
quidquid uts esto, dummodo nil recités. 


Mamerc-us i 2m. Mamercus 
poet-a ae \m. poet 


quidquid whatever 


2. The Vulgate: natiuitas Christi 


niueo candentis [Both adjectives. 


Phoeb-us i 2m. Phoebus (Apollo) 


[What is the (understood) X?] 


superb-us a um fine, proud 
postis post-is 3m. door-post, 


portal 
incédo 3 1 march past 


10 quam...tamas...as 


uari-us a um different 

lingu-ae arum 2f. pl. tongues, 
languages [AbI. of respect.] 

habit-us tis 4m. look, fashion 
[Abl. of respect. ] 

uestis uest-is 3f. clothes 


(1.38) 


incipio 3/4 I begin 


(2.88) 


esto be! (= es, 2nd. s. imperative 
of sum) 


factum est autem in diébus illis, exiit dictum 4 Caesare Augusto ut 
déscriberétur tiniuersus orbis. haec déscriptid prima facta est 4 praeside 

Syriae Cyrin6; et Ibant omnés ut profitérentur singuli in suam ciuitatem. 
ascendit autem et Ios€ph 4 Galilaea dé ciuitate Nazareth in Iudaeam in 
cluitatem Dauid, quae uocatur Bethlehem, e6 quod esset dé domo et 5 
familia Dauid, ut profitérétur cum Maria désponsata sibi uxdre 

praegnante. factum est autem, cum essent ibi, impléti sunt diés ut pareret. 

et peperit filium suum primdgenitum et pannis eum inuoluit et reclinauit 

eum in praesépio, quia non erat els locus in diuersorio. 


et pastOrés erant in regione eadem uigilantés et custodientés uigilias 10 
noctis super gregem suum. et ecce angelus Domini stetit iuxta illds, et 
claritas Dei circumfulsit illos, et timuérunt timore magn6o. et dixit ills 
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angelus: ‘ndlite timére; ecce enim euangelizo udbis gaudium magnum, 
quod erit omni populd; quia natus est udbis hodié Saluator qui est 
Christus Dominus, in ciuitate Dauid. et hoc udbis signum: inueniétis 
Infantem pannis inuoliitum et positum in praesépio.’ et subito facta est 
cum angel6o multitid6d militiae caelestis laudantium Deum et dicentium: 


15 


A) 


Gloria in altissimis Deo, 


et in terra pax hominibus bonae uoluntatis. 


édict-um 1 2n. edict 

déscribor 3 (pass.) I am subject of 
a census 

uniuers-us a um all, whole 

orbis orb-is 3m. world 


e6 quod + subj. ‘for this reason, 
that’ 

Mari-a ae \f. Mary 

désponsat-us a um betrothed 

praegnans praegnant-is being 


déscriptio deéscription-is 3f. pregnant 
census impleo 2 impléui impletus 1 
praeses praesid-is 3m. governor complete 


Syri-a ae 1f. Syria 

Cyrin-us 1 2m. Quirinius 

profiteor 2 dep. I make a census 
return 

singul-i ae a (as) individuals 

ascendo 3 | go up 

léséph nom. Joseph 

Galilae-a ae \f. Galilee 

Nazareth [AbIl. with ciuitate. | 

ludae-a ae \f. Judaea 

Dauid (gen.) of David 

Bethlehem (nom.) Bethlehem 


pario 3/4 peperi I give birth (to) 

primogenit-us a um first-born 

pann-i orum 2m. pl. rags, pieces 
of cloth, swaddling clothes 

inuolud 3 inuolui inuolutus | wrap 

reclino | 1 lay 

praesépi-um i 2n. enclosure, pen, 15 
fold; manger 

diuersori-um i 2n. hostel, inn 

pastor pastor-is 3m. shepherd 

regio region-is 3f. area 

uigilo 1 1am on watch, keep 
awake 


10 


(Luke 2.1-14) 


custodio 4 I guard, keep 

uigili-ae drum 1f. pl. watches 

grex greg-is 3m. flock 

angel-us i 2m. messenger 

iuxta (+ acc.) beside 

claritas claritat-is 3f. clearness, 
brightness 

circumfulgeo 2 circumfulsi I shine 
around 

timor timor-is 3m. fear 

euangelizo | announce, tell good 
news 

gaudi-um 7 2n. joy 

saluator saluator-is 3m. saviour 

Christ-us 1 2m. Christ 

infans infant-is 3m. child, infant 

militi-a ae 1f. soldiers 

caelest-is e celestial, heavenly 

laudo \ 1 praise 

alt-us a um high 


5F Eventually, Aeneas and his rival Turnus come face to face. Aeneas is about to 
kill him, but Turnus pleads for his life. In this passage, Aeneas is about to yield 
to Turnus’ entreaty, when he sees Pallas’ sword-belt glittering on him (see note). 


Aeneas kills him, and the Aeneid ends. 


stetit cer in armis 
Aenéas uoluéns oculds dextramque repressit; 
et iam iamque magis ctinctantem flectere sermo 
coeperat, infélix umero cum apparuit alto 
balteus et notis fulsérunt cingula bullis 
Pallantis pueri, uictum quem uulnere Turnus 
strauerat atque umeris inimicum insigne gerébat. 
ille, oculis postquam saeul monimenta doloris 
exuulasque hausit, furits accénsus et Ira 


terribilis: ‘tine! hinc spoliis 1 indtite meorum 10 
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éripiare mihi? Pallas té hoc uulnere, Pallas 
immolat et poenam sceleratd ex sanguine simit.’ 
hoc dicéns, ferrum aduerso sub pectore condit 
feruidus; ast illt soluuntur frigore membra 


uitaque cum gemiti fugit indignata sub umbras. 


stetit [Subject? Wait.] 

uoluod 3 I roll, shift 

reprimo 3 repressi 1 check, 
restrain 

iam iamque magis ‘now more and 
more’ 

cunctantem [Refers to Aeneas. 
Register case and hold.] 

flecto 3 1 bend, persuade 

sermo [L.e. the words (of Turnus). ] 

infelix infélic-is ill-starred, 
disastrous [Wait for noun for 
infelix and introduction word 
to this new clause. ] 

umer-us 1 2m. shoulder [Dat. or 
abl.? Hold.] 

cum [Introduces the clause.] 

appareo 2 | appear, come into 
view [Where? umerd.] 

alt-us a um on the top of 

balte-us i 2m. sword-belt 

not-us a um well-known 

fulgeo 2 fulsi 1 shine, glitter 

cingul-a orum 2n. pl. baldric 

bull-a ae \f. stud [Solves notis. 
But what case?] 


Other Martial 


writers 


Pallas Pallant-is 3m. Pallas, the 10 
young man entrusted to 
Aeneas’ charge by his father 
Evander. Turnus killed Pallas 
in battle (Aeneid 10.43 9ff.) 

uictum quem [quem introduces the 
clause, object of strauerat.] 

uulnus uulner-is 3n. wound 
sterno 3 straui I lay low 

inimic-us a um hostile, of his 
enemy 

insigne insign-is 3n. insignia, a 
sign 

gero 3 I wear [What? Where? 
Solves umeris. | 

ille [i.e. Aeneas] 

postquam [Introduces clause. ] 

moniment-um i 2n. memorial 
(to + gen.) 

exuui-ae arum 2f. pl. spoils 15 

haurio 4 hausi\ drink in 


furi-ae arum 1f. pl. the spirits of 


vengeance 

accendo 3 accendi accénsus | 
burn up, consume 

ir-a ae 1f. anger 


quaré non habeat, Fabulle, quaeris, 
uxOrem Themison? habet sororem. 


Themison Themison-is 3m. 
Themison [Subject of habeat 
and habet.] 


aestiu6 serués ubi piscem tempore, quaeris? 
in thermis serua, Caeciliane, tuls. 


15 
(Virgil, Aeneid 12.938-52) 


spoli-a drum 2n. pl. spoils 

indut-us a um dressed in (+ abl.) 

meorum ‘of mine’ [I.e. ‘of my 
people’ ] 

eripio 3/4 I snatch away 
[Deliberative subj. ‘are you to 
least || 

immold | I sacrifice 

poenam sumo 3 | take revenge 

scelerat-us a um villainous 

aduers-us a um facing 

pectus pector-is 3n. chest 

condo 3 I hide, bury 


feruid-us a um hot, in passion 


ast = at 
illi (dat.) [i.e. Turnus] 


frigus frigor-is 3n. cold, chill (of 


death) 
membr-um i 2n. limb 
gemit-us tis 4m. groan 
indignat-us a um complaining 
sub (+ acc.) down to 
umbr-a ae \f. shade 


(12.20) 


(2.78) 
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aestiu-us a um hot, summer [Hold _ piscis pisc-is 3m. fish Caecilian-us i 2m. Caecilianus 
aestiuo until solved by therm-ae arum 1f. pl. baths (a bath-keeper) 
tempore. | (which were supposed to be 

serues deliberative subjunctive hot) 


[See 157 note 2.] 


5G 1. Martial 


ctr ndn mitto meds! tibi, Pontiliane, 7 libell6s? 
né mihi ti mittas, Pontiliane, tuds. 
(7.3) 


libell-us i 2m. book Pontilian-us i 2m. Pontilianus 


cras té ulcttrum, cras dicis, Postume, semper. 
dic mihi, cras istud, Postume, quando uenit? 
quam longé est cras istud? ubi est? aut unde petendum? 
numquid apud Parthos Armenidsque latet? 
iam cras istud habet Priami uel Nestoris ann6s. 5 
cras istud quanti, dic mihi, possit emt? 
cras ulués: hodié iam utuere, Postume, sérum est. 
ille sapit, quisquis, Postume, uixit heri. 


(5.58) 

cras tomorrow 5 Priam-us i 2m. Priam (king of emo 3 I buy 

numquid ‘can it be that it... ?” Troy) sérum too late 

Parth-i orum 2m. pl. Parthians Nestor Nestor-is 3m. Nestor sapio 3/4 1am wise 

Armeni-i orum 2m. pl. Armenians (Greek warrior-king) [Both quisquis who 

lated 2 1 lie hidden renowned for their longevity!] _ heri yesterday 

quanti (gen.) ‘at what price’ 
inscripsit tumulis septem! scelerata 7 uirdrum 
“sé fécisse’ Chloé. quid pote simplicius? 

(9.15) 


inscribé 3 inscripsi | write upon scelerat-us a um infamous simplex simplic-is 
(+ dat.) Chloé Chloe (Greek f. nom.) straightforward, frank 
tumul-us ¢ 2m. tomb pote (sc. est) ‘can be’ 
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2. The Vulgate: sapiéns iudicium Salamonis 


tunc uénérunt duae mulierés meretricés ad régem, stetéruntque coram 

ed. quarum tna ait, ‘obsecrd, mi domine; ego et mulier haec 

habitabamus in domo una, et pepert apud eam in cubiculo, tertia autem 

dié postquam ego peperi, peperit et haec; et eramus simul, nillusque alius 
nobiscum in dom6, exceptis nobis duabus. mortuus est autem filius 5 
mulieris huius nocte, dormiéns quippe oppressit eum. et cOnsurgéns 
intempestae noctis silentis, tulit filium meum dé latere me6 ancillae tuae 
dormientis, et collocauit in sini sud: suum autem filium, qui erat 

mortuus, posuit in sinti med. cumque surréxissem mane ut darem lac filid 

meo, apparuit mortuus; quem diligentius intuéns clara lice, déprehendi 10 
non esse meum quod genueram.’ 

responditque altera mulier, ‘nOn est ita ut dicis, sed filtus tuus mortuus 

est, meus autem utuit.’ € contrario illa dicébat, ‘mentiris: filius quippe 

meus uluit, et filtus tuus mortuus est.’ atque in hunc modum 

contendébant coram rége. 15 
tunc réx ait, ‘afferte mihi gladium.’ cumque attulissent gladium coram 

rége, ‘diuidite’, inquit, ‘Infantem uiuum in duas partis, et date dimidiam 

partem tint, et dtmidiam partem altert.’ 

dixit autem mulier, cuius filius erat uluus, ad regem (commota sunt 

quippe uiscera eius super filio sud), ‘obsecro, domine, date ill Infantem 20 
uluum, et nolite interficere eum.’ é contrario illa dicébat, ‘nec mihi, nec 

tibi sit: sed diuidatur.’ respondit réx et ait, ‘date huic Infantem uluum, et 

non occidatur: haec est enim mater eius.’ audiuit itaque omnis Israel 

iUdicium quod itidicasset réx et timuérunt régem, uidentés sapientiam 

Dei esse in e6 ad faciendum iidicium. 25 


(I Kings 3.16ff. (Vulgate: II Kings 3.1 6ff.), slightly abridged) 


coram (+ abl.) in the presence of __ silenti-um i 2n. silence gigno 3 genui | bear, produce 
ait ‘said’ ancillae ‘that is (of me), your é contrario in reply, contradicting 
pario 3/4 peperi | give birth maidservant’ 15 contendo 3 I squabble 
cubicul-um i 2n. bedroom sin-us tis 4m. breast, bosom infans infant-is 3m. baby 
simul = together surgo 3 surrexi I get up dimidi-us a um half 
excipio 3/4 excépi exceptus 1 mane in the morning uiscer-a um 3n. pl. heart, deepest 
except lac lact-is 3n. milk feelings 
quippe since [Tends to come late 10 appdred 2 I appear super (+ abl.) for, over 
in the clause it controls.] diligéns diligent-is close, careful Israel (nom.) Israel 
consurgo 3 I rise, get up intueor 2 dep. | examine iudici-um 7 2n. judgment 
intempest-us a um middle of, lux luc-is 3f. light sapienti-a ae If. wisdom 


‘dead of déprehendo 3 déprehendi | realise 
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Note 


This vocabulary contains all the words in the Learning Vocabularies, together 
with words learned in the Running Grammar, which are referred to by sub- 
section number, printed in bold. Words which appear in sections of Text in forms 
significantly different from the basic form are also entered, with a reference to 
the basic form, e.g. ablat-: see aufero; cuius gen. s. of qui/quis. 


A 
a/ab (+ abl.) away from 1D; by 
(usually a person, after 
passive verbs) 4D(i) 
abeo abire abii abitum I go/come 
away 1C 
abicio 3/4 abiéci abiectus I 
throw down, throw away 
4F(i) 
ablat-: see aufero 
abséns absent-is absent, away 
4C(ii) 
abstul-: see aufero 
absum abesse Gfui Gfutirus lam 
away from, am absent 4C(i); 
I am distant 5E(ii) 
ac (or atque) and 2A 
aliter ac otherwise than 
alius ac different from 
contra ac contrary to what 
idem ac the same as 
par ac equivalent to 
pariter ac equally as 
perinde ac in like manner as, 
just as 
similis ac similar to (see 179.1) 
accédo 3 accessi accessum 1 
approach, reach 4E(iii) 
access-: see accédo 
accidit 3 accidit — (ut / ut non + 
subj.) it happens (that / that 
not) 4F(i) 
accipio 3/4 accépi acceptus 1 
receive, welcome; learn; 
obtain 2E; sustain, meet with 
4E(ii) 
accuso | | accuse X (acc.) of Y 
(gen.) 4A (iii) 
acer acr-is e keen, sharp, hot 
53 
acerb-us a um bitter 5D(i1) 


aci-és éi 5f. battle-line; sharp 
edge, point; keenness 
(of sight) 5G(i) 

act-: see ago 

ad (+ acc.) towards; at 1A; for the 
purpose of 4F(i); usque ad 
right up to 6A(iv) 

addo 3 addidi additus | add; 
increase 5F(1) 

adeo adire adii aditum I go/come 
to, approach 1C 

adeo to such an extent 5A(i) 

adept-: see adipiscor 

adfero adferre attuli allatus 
(or affero etc.) I bring to 
5C (iii) 

adgredior (aggredior) 3/4dep. 
adgressus (aggressus) | go 
up to 2B; attack 4E(i) 

adhiic up to now 6B(ii) 

adipiscor 3dep. adeptus | get, 
gain, acquire 2B 

adiungo 3 aditinxi aditinctus 1 join 
X (acc.) to Y (dat.) SA(ii) 

adloquor (alloquor) 3dep. 
adlocutus (allocitus) I 
address 2B 

adorior 4dep. adortus | attack, 
rise up against 6C(ii) 

adsum adesse adfui adfutirus I 
am present, am at hand 2D; 
(+ dat.) I am present with 
3D(iv) 

aduers-us a um hostile; opposite; 
unfavourable 5F(i); in front 
(i.e. facing the enemy) 
5G(iii) 

aduerto: see animaduerto 

aduléscéns aduléscent-is 3m. 
youth 6B(viii) 

aduocoé | 1 summon 5F(i) 


aedifici-um i 2n. building 3D(v) 

aedifico | I build 3B(i) 

aedis aed-is 3f. temple; pl. aed-és 
aed-ium house 1B 

aeger aegr-a um ill SG(i) 

aegré with difficulty 6D(iv) 

Aené-as ae \m. (acc. Aenéan) 
Aeneas 3A(ii) 

aequor aequor-is 3n. plain; sea 
6A(vii) 

aequ-us a um fair, balanced, equal 
1G; level; calm; impartial 
3D(ii) 

aes aer-is 3n. bronze SA(ii) 

aes alién-um aer-is alién-i 3n. 

+ 1/2adj. debt (lit. ‘someone 
else’s bronze’) SA(ii) 

aestimo | I value; estimate 6A(iv) 

aetas aetat-is 3f. age; lifetime; 
generation 5A(ii) 

affero see adfero 

affirmé | I state strongly, assert 
4A (iii) 

age come! 1G 

ager agr-i 2m. land, field, territory 
2B 

aggredior: see adgredior 

agito | I stir up, incite (ago + -it-) 
SA(i) 

agmen agmin-is 3n. column 
SE(ii) 

ago 3 égi actus | do, act 2B; drive, 
lead, direct 4F(ii); spend, 
pass 5F(ii); (dé + abl.) 
discuss 6C(iii) 

gratias ago (+ dat.) I thank 2D 

Agrigentin-us 1 2m. person from 
Agrigentum 4A(i) 

aio irr. I say 6B(iv) 

alias at another time 102 

alibi somewhere else 102 
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alicubi somewhere 102 
alién-us a um someone else’s 
5A(ii) 
aes alién-um aer-is alién-i debt 
(lit. ‘someone else’s bronze’) 
5A(ii) 
aliquando at some time 6B(viii) 
aliquanto to some extent 102 
aliqui aliqua aliquod some (adj.) 
102 
aliquis aliqua aliquid someone 
(pron.) 102 
aliquot several 5A(ii) 
aliter ac otherwise than 179.1 
ali-us a ud other 3A(i), 4B(iii) 
(see 102) (two different 
cases in same clause = 
‘different... different’: see 
102) 
alii... alit some... others 
102 
alius ac other than 179.1 
alloquor: see adloquor 
alo 3 alui altus 1 feed, nourish, 
rear; support; strengthen 
6B(iv) 
alter alter-a um one (or other) of 
two 2A (see 62) 
alt-us a um high; deep 6A(vii) 
amb-o ae 6 both 2E (declined as 
duo, see 54) 
amiciti-a ae 1f. friendship 6B(vii) 
amic-us a um friendly 3D(i) 
amic-us i 2m. friend, ally 3D(i) 
amitto 3 amisi amissus | lose 1F 
amo | I love, like 1B 
amor amor-is 3m. love 3B(ii); pl. 
girl-friend, sexual 
intercourse 6A(i) 
amplexor \dep. I embrace 2E 
amplius more than 5G(i) 
ampl-us a um large, great 5B(i) 
an = -ne = ? (in direct questions); 
whether, if (in indirect 
questions: + subj. = num) 
6D(ili) 
utrum...an = double 
question, i.e. A or B? 
(negative annon) 5D(i) 
utrum...an (+ subj.) 
whether . . . or (indirect 
question: negative necne) 
172 
anim-a ae 1f. soul, life, breath 
5G(iii) 
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animaduerto (or animum aduerto) 
3 animaduerti animaduersus 
lI observe, take note of 
6B(i) 

animum aduerto = animaduerto 
6C (ii) 

anim-us i 2m. mind, spirit, heart 
1E 

annon or not? (see an or utrum) 
5D(i) 

ann-us 1 2m. year 3A(ii) 

ante (+ acc.) before, in front of 
2D; (adv.) earlier, before 
4E(ii) 

antea before 4G(i) 

antequam before 165 

aperio 4 aperui apertus | open; 
reveal 5B(ii) 

appello | I name, call; address 
5G(i) 

appropinquo | (+ dat.) I approach 
6C(i1) 

apud (+ acc.) at the house of, in 
the hands of, in the works of 
1F; among 4A(i) 

aqu-a ae \f. water 1C 

ar-a ae 1f. altar 5D(iv) 

arbiter arbitr-i 2m. judge 3A(i) 

arbitror \dep. I think, consider; 
give judgment 2C 

arbor arbor-is 3f. tree 6D(iii) 

arcess0 3 arcessiui arcessitus | 
summon 5D(1) 

ardeo 2 arsi arsum I burn; am in 
love 6C(i) 

argent-um i 2n. silver; silver- 
plate; money 4C(i) 

arm-a orum 2n. pl. arms; armed 
men SA(i) 

armat-us a um armed 5A(iii) 

ars art-is 3f. skill, art, 
accomplishment 6D(ii) 

arx arc-is 3f. citadel 5D(i) 

Asi-a ae \f. Asia Minor 4B(i) 

asper asper-a um harsh, cruel, 
dangerous 3A(ii); rough 
SE(ii) 

aspici-6 3/4 aspexi aspectus I 
look upon 4H 

at but 2A 

atque (or ac) and, also 2A (see ac 
for list of comparative 
expressions learned in 179.1) 

atrox atroc-is fierce, unrelenting 
6B(vii) 


attribuo 3 attribui attributus | 
assign, give SD(1i) 

attul-i-: see adfero 

auctoritas auctoritat-is 3f. 
weight, authority 5B(i) 

audaci-a ae 1\f. boldness, 
cockiness 1G 

audacter boldly (from audax) 
3B(i) 

audax audac-is brave, bold, 
resolute 1F 

audeo 2 semi-dep. ausus I dare 2E 
(see 76) 

audio 4 I hear, listen to 1D 

aufero auferre abstuli ablatus I 
take away X (acc.) from Y 
(dat.) 1F 

augeo 2 auxi auctus | increase 
(trans.) 5D(iv) 

aul-a ae 1f. pot 1A (NB the 
normal classical Latin form 
is olla, while aula generally 
means ‘court’ or “‘palace’) 

aure-us a um golden 2D 

aur-um 7 2n. gold 1A 

aus-: see auded 

aut or 1F 

aut... aut either... or 4D(ii) 

autem but, however (2nd word) 
1A 

autumn-us i 2m. autumn, fall 
6D(i1) 

au-us i 2m. grandfather 3B(i) 

auxilid est (it) is of help to X 
(dat.), X (nom.) helps Y 
(dat.) 3D(v) 

auxili-um i 2n. help, aid 3D(v) 


B 

bell-um i 2n. war: bellum gero | 
wage war 3A(ii) 

bell-us a um pretty, beautiful 
6B(ii) 

bene well, thoroughly, rightly 1E; 
good! fine! 2A (see 79) 

benign-us a um kind, favourable 
3B(ii) 

bibo 3 bibi — I drink 4B(iii) 

bon-a orum 2n. pl. goods 
SF(ii) 

bon-us a um good, brave, fit, 
honest 1E 

breu-is e short, brief 3A(i) 

breui (sc. tempore) shortly, 

soon 5C(i) 


C 

cado 3 cecidi casum I fall; die 
5G(ii) 

caedes caed-is 3f. slaughter, 
carnage S5B(iii) 

caedo 3 cecidi caesus I cut 
(down); flog, beat; kill 4B(iv) 

caelest-is e in the heavens 6D(iii) 

cael-um i 2n. sky, heaven 6D(i) 

caes-: see caedd 

calamitas calamitat-is 3f. disaster, 
calamity 4B(i) 

camp-us i 2m. field, plain 6D(iii) 

candid-us a um white; bright, 
beautiful 6A(vi) 

capio 3/4 cépi captus I take, 
capture 2A 

caput capit-is 3n. head; source 
2B 

carcer carcer-is 3m. prison; 
barrier SE) 

Carthago Carthagin-is 3f. 
Carthage 3A (ii) 

castigo | [rebuke, chasten 2D 

castr-a Orum 2n. pl. camp 2B 

cas-us us 4m. outcome; event, 
occurrence; disaster, death 

casu by accident; by chance 

6B(viii) 

caueo 2 cdui cautus lam wary 
2B 

caus-a ae 1f. case; reason 4F(1); 
cause 4G(ii) 

causa (+ gen. — which precedes 

it) for the sake of 152.2 

cecid-: see cadod 

cédé 3 cessi cessum I yield; go 
5F(i) 

celer celer-is e swift 2A 

celeritas celeritat-is 3f. speed 
4B(iv) 

celeriter quickly (from celer) 
3B(ii) 

celerrimé very quickly (from 
celer: see 87) 3C(ii) 

célé 1 Thide 1A 

cén-a ae 1f. dinner 1F 

cén-6 | I dine 3C(i) 

centum 100 54 

centurio centurion-is 3m. 
centurion 5G(i) 

cép-: see capio 

certé without doubt 1G 

certior fio (fieri factus) | am 
informed 6B(i) 
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certiorem facio (3/4 féci) I inform 
X (acc.) 6B(i) 

certo for a fact 1G 

certo | I struggle, fight; vie 
5F(i) 

cert-us a um sure, certain SB(ii) 

cess-: see ced 

céter-i ae a the rest, the others 
4B(i) 

cib-us 7 2m. food 4E(i) 

circiter (adv.) about 5E(ii) 

circum (+ acc.) around 4C(ii) 

circumeo circumire circumit 
circumitum I go around 
4C(ii) 

circumsedeo 2 circumsédi 
circumsessus | besiege, 
blockade 6B(ii) 

cito quickly 2C 

ciuis ciu-is 3m. and f. citizen 1F 

ciuitas ciuitat-is 3f. state 4G(ii) 

clam secretly 1B 

clamito | I keep on shouting 
(clamo + -it-) 4G(i) 

clamo | I shout 1A 

clamor clamor-is 3m. shout; 
outcry; noise 4A(iv) 

clar-us a um famous, well-known 
4B(i); clear 6B(vi) 

classis class-is 3f. fleet 4D(i) 

Cleomenés Cleomen-is 3m. 
Cleomenes 4E(i) 

coég-: see cOgo 

coepi (perfect form: past 
participle active/passive 
coeptus) | began 4B(1i) 

cogito | I ponder, reflect, consider 
1C 

cognit-: see cognosco 

cognosco 3 cognoui cognitus I get 
to know, examine 2B (perf. 
tense = ‘I know’, plupf. = 
‘I knew’, fut. perf. = ‘I shall 
know’) 

cégo 3 coégi coactus | force, 
compel; gather 4H 

cohors cohort-is 3f. governor’s 
retinue; cohort 4D(i) 

cohortor \dep. I encourage 
5C(ii) 

collég-a ae \m. colleague 6B(iv) 

colligé 3 collégi colléctus I 
collect, gather; gain, acquire 
4C(ii) 

colloco 1 I place, station SA(iii) 


coll-um i 2n. neck 6D(iv) 

col6 3 colui cultus 1 worship; 
cultivate, till; inhabit 4A (ii) 

com-a ae 1f. hair; foliage 6D(iii) 

comes comit-is 3m. companion, 
friend; (pl.) retinue 4B(i) 

committo 3 commisi commissus | 
commit 4H 

commod-us a um Satisfactory, 
convenient 6B(1) 

commoror \dep. I delay, wait 
4E (aii) 

commoueo 2 commoui commotus 
I move; remove; excite, 
disturb 4C(ii) 

commun-is e shared in, common, 
universal 5D(ii) 

comparo | I prepare, provide, get 
ready, get 4B(iii) 

complector 3dep. complexus I 
embrace 6B(ii1) 

complur-és complur-ium several 
6B(iii) 

concido 3 concidi — I fall, 
collapse; am killed 4F(i) 

concordi-a ae 1f. harmony 
5D(iii) 

concurro 3 concurri concursum | 
run together 4B(iv) 

condemno | I condemn X (acc.) 
for Y (gen.) 6B(i) 

condicid condicion-is 3f. 
condition, term 6B(vi) 

condicionem (condiciones) 

ferre to make terms 6B(vi) 

cond-o 3 condid-i conditus 1 
found 3 A(ii) 

confect-: see conficid 

conficid 3/4 confeéci confectus I 
finish 5C(aii); weaken 6C(iii) 

confirm | I state clearly, confirm 
4A (iii) 

confiteor 2dep. confessus 1 
confess, acknowledge 4G(i) 

conflagro 1 1 burn (intrans.) 
4E(ii) 

conicio 3/4 coniéci coniectus | 
throw 4A(iv) 

conitinx coniug-is 3f. wife; 3m. 
husband 3B(ii) 

coniuratio coniuration-is 3f. 
conspiracy 5A(1) 

coniurator coniurator-is 3m. 
conspirator 5A(i) 

conor \dep. I try 2C 
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conscripti: patres conscripti = 
senators 5D(ii) 

conseruo | | keep safe, preserve 
5D(ii) 

considero | I consider, ponder 
S5B(ii) 

consido 3 consédi — I settle 
down; encamp 5E(ii) 

consili-um i 2n. plan; advice; 
judgement 1E 

consisto 3 constiti — I stop, stand 
my ground 6C(1i) 

conspicor \dep. I catch sight of 
2E 

constit-: see consisto 

constitud 3 constitui constitutus I 
decide 4C(1) 

consul consul-is 3m. consul 
3D(iv) 

consulat-us us 4m. consulship 
5A(i) 

continenti-a ae 1f. self-control, 
restraint 1G 

contio contion-is 3f. meeting, 
assembly 5F(i) 

contra (+ acc.) against 4H 

contra ac contrary to what 5G 

179.1 

conubi-um i 2n. marriage 3B(i1) 

conuell-6 3 conuelli conuulsus 1 
tear away 4H 

conuenio 4 conuéni conuentum 
(ad) I meet (at) 4B(iii) 

conuiui-um i 2n. party 4B(ii1) 

conuoco | I summon, call 
together 5A(iii) 

copi-a ae 1f. multitude, crowd 
SE(ii) 

copi-ae arum 1f. pl. troops 5E(ii) 

coqu-6 3 coxi coctus | cook 1F; 83 

coqu-us i 2m. cook 1A 

corn-u us 4n. wing (of army); 
horn 5G(i) 

coron-a ae \f. garland 1A 

corpus corpor-is 3n. body 3D(iii) 

cotidié daily 4D(ii) 

créber crébr-a um frequent; thick, 
close 6B(ii) 

crédo 3 crédidi créditum/us I 
believe in (+ dat.); entrust X 
(acc.) to Y (dat.) 1G 

crudeél-is e cruel 5D(i) 

cui dat. s. of qui/quis 

cuidam dat. s. of guidam 

cuiquam dat. of quisquam 
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cuius gen. s. of qui/quis 

cuiusdam gen. s. of quidam 

culp-a ae 1f. fault; blame (often of 
sexual misconduct) 6A(vii) 

culter cultr-i 2m. knife 28 

cum (+ abl.) with 2A; (+ subj.) 
when; since; although 
4E(iii) 

cum semel as soon as 6A(iv) 
cum... tum both... and 5D(ii) 

cunctor \dep. I delay; hesitate 
(+ inf.) SC(i) 

cunct-us a um all, the whole of 
6D(ili) 

cupiditas cupiditat-is 3f. lust, 
greed, desire 4B(ii) 

cupid 3/4 cupiui cupitus | desire, 
yearn for; want desperately 
4B(i) 

cur why? 1A 

cur-a ae 1f. care; worry, concern 
1B 

curo | 1 look after, care for 1B; 
see to the —ing of X (acc. + 
gerundive) 4H; am in 
command 5G(1) 

curs-us us 4m. running; course; 
direction; voyage 6C(ii) 

custos custod-is 3m. and f. 
guardian 3B(i) 


D 

dat-: see do 

dé (+ abl.) about, concerning 2A; 
from, down from 4F(i) 

de-a ae \f. goddess 3A(i) 

débeo 2 I ought (+ inf.); owe 2D 

decem ten 54 

décép-: see décipid 

decet 2 it befits X (acc.) to Y (inf.) 
5C(iii) and 159 

decim-us a um tenth 161 

décipio 3/4 décépi déceptus 1 
deceive 2A 

decus decor-is 3n. honour; beauty 
5F(i) 

ded-: see do 

dédecet 2 it is unseemly for X 
(acc.) to Y (inf.) 161 

dédecori est it is a disgrace for X 
(dat.) SC(iii) 

dédo 3 dédidi déditus | hand over, 
surrender 3D(iv) 

dédico 3 dédiixi déductus | lead 
away, lead down 2B 


déess-: see désum 

défendo 3 défendi défensus | 
defend 2C 

défero déferre détuli delatus 1 
report, bring news of; 
accuse, denounce; transfer 
4A (iii) 

défu-: see désum 

dein = deinde 6A(iv) 

deinde then, next 1A 

deélat-: see défero 

déleo 2 déléui délétus | destroy 
2D 

dénique finally; in a word 4E(i) 

déscendo 3 déscendi déscénsum | 
descend 6C(iv) 

désum deéesse défui défutirus 1 am 
missing, am lacking; fail; 
abandon (+ dat.) 4D(ii) 

détul-: see défero 

de-us i 2m. god 1B (see 16) 

dexter dextr-a um right; 
favourable 5G(i) 

dextr-a ae 1f. right hand 5F(i) 

di nom. pl. of deus 

dic imperative s. of dicd 1D 

dico 3 dixi dictus 1 speak, say 1D 

diés dié-i Sm. and f. day 2B 

in diés day by day 3C(i) 

difficil-is e difficult 2A 

diffido 3semi-dep. diffisus 
(+ dat.) I distrust 6C(aii) 

dignitas dignitat-is 3f. distinction, 
position; honour; rank, high 
office 4H 

dign-us a um worthy; (+ abl.) 
worthy of 4H 

diligéns diligent-is careful, 
diligent 3C(i) 

diligenti-a ae 1f. care, diligence 
5D(iii) 

dimico \ I fight 6B(vi) 

dimitto 3 dimisi dimissus 1 send 
away 5B(i) 

discédo 3 discessi discessum 1 
depart; (in sententiam + 
gen.) go over to X’s view 
5E(i) 

discordi-a ae \f. discord, strife, 
quarrel (with capital letter, 
the goddess Discord) 
3A(i) 

dispono 3 disposui dispositus | 
set, place (in different 
places) SE(i) 


div for a long time 3D(v) 
comp. diutius 3D(v) 
superl. dititissimé 3D(v) 

diuers-us a um different 5A(iii) 

diues diuit-is rich (as noun 3m. 
rich man) 1D, 47 

diuiti-ae arum (f. pl. riches 5F(i) 

diutius any longer 3D(v) (see dit) 

diu-us 1 2m. god 6D(i) 

do | dedi datus | give 1B; operam 
do I pay attention to X (dat.) 
1E 

doct-us a um skilled in X (abl.); 
learned 5A(ii) 

doleo 2 I suffer pain, grieve 
6A(vi) 

dolor dolor-is 3m. pain, anguish 
5D(i) 

dol-us i 2m. trick, fraud, 
deception 2E 

domi at home 1D 

domin-us i 2m. master 1C 

domo from home 2A 

domum to home, homewards 1D 

domum dic | take home, marry 
1D 

dom-us us 4f. (irr.) house, home 
56 

dono \ I give 6A(i) 

don-um 7 2n. gift, offering 4H 

dormio 4 I sleep 1F 

dos dot-is 3f. dowry 1E 

dubito 1 1 doubt; hesitate (+ inf.) 
6B(vi) 

dubi-us a um doubtful 174.2 

duc imperative s. of diicd 37 

ducent-i ae a 200 54 

duico 3 duxi ductus 1 lead 1D; 
think, consider 6B(vi1) 

dulc-is e sweet 5D(iii) 

dum (+ indic.) while 2A; 

(+indic./subj.) until; (+ 
subj.) provided that (also 
dummodo, modo) 165.4 

duo duae duo two 54 

duodecim twelve 5B(iii) 

duodéuiginti eighteen 161 

dux-: see diicd 

dux duc-is 3m. leader 3A(ii) 


E 

é (+ abl.) out of, from (also ex) 
1C 

ea nom. s. f. or nom./acc. pl. n. of 
is 
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ed abl. s. f. of is 

eadem nom. s. f. or nom./acc. pl. 
n. of idem 

eddem abl. s. f. of idem 

eae nom. pl. f. of is 

eam acc. s. f. of is 

eandem acc. s. f. of idem 

earum gen. pl. f. of idem 

eds acc. pl. f. of is 

edsdem acc. pl. f. of idem 

ébri-us a um drunk 4D(i) 

ecce look! see! 2A 

éduco | I raise, educate 3C(i) 

efficio 3/4 efféci effectus | bring 
about (ut + subj.); cause, 
make; complete 5A(i) 

effugid 3/4 effigi — I escape 
4B(iii) 

ég-: see ago 

egeo 2 egui — | lack, need, am in 
want of (+ abl. or gen.) 
4E(i) 

egollA 

égredior 3/4dep. égressus I 
go/come out 2B 

égregi-us a um outstanding, 
excellent 6B(iii) 

égress-: see égredior 

ei dat. s. or nom. pl. m. of is 

eis dat./abl. pl. of is 

eius gen. s. of is 

enim for (2nd word) 1A 

e0 ire iui or it itum I go/come 1C 

e6 to that place 5C(i) qué + 
comparative...ed + 
comparative ‘the more 
X...the more Y’ 6B(vi) 

eddem abl. s. m. or n. of idem 

eorum gen. pl. of is 

eos acc. pl. m. of is 

edsdem acc. pl. m. of idem 

epul-ae arum 1f. pl. meal, feast 
3C(i) 

eques equit-is 3m. horseman; pl. 
cavalry 3D(iv); ‘knight’ 
(member of the Roman 
business class) 4G(i1) 

equitat-us us 4m. cavalry 6C(ii) 

equus i 2m. horse 3A(i) 

ergo therefore 2D 

éripio 3/4 éripui éreptus I snatch 
away, rescue X (acc.) from Y 
(dat.) SC(aii) 

erro | lam wrong; wander 
6B(vii) 
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et and; also, too; even Intro.; 
et...et both...and 1E 

etiam still, even, as well; actually, 
then!, yes indeed 2C 

non solum (or non modo)... 
sed etiam not only... but 
also 4F(ii) 
etiam atque etiam again and 

again 6B(vii) 

etsi although, even though, even if 
6C(i1i) 

Eucli6 Euclion-is 3m. Euclio 
Intro. 

ex (or €) (+ abl.) out of, from 1C 

excédo 3 excessi excessum 1 
depart, go out; surpass 6C(ii) 

excipio 3/4 excépi exceptus 1 
sustain, receive; welcome; 
catch; make an exception of 
6C(ii) 

excogito | I think up, devise 
4C (ii) 

exctiso | I excuse 6B(i) 

exempl-um i 2n. copy; example 
5C(i) 

exed exire exit exitum I go/come 
out, leave 1C 

exercit-us us 4m. army 2A 

exi-: see exed 

existimd | | think, consider 5B(i) 

exiti-um i 2n. death, destruction 
15 

exorior 4dep. exortus I arise 
5C(ii) 

explico | I tell, explain 1B 

expugno | I storm 4A() 

exsili-um i 2n. exile SF(ii) 

exspecto | I await, wait for 4D(i) 

extrem-us a um furthest 6A(vii) 


F 
fabul-a ae \f. story; play 6B(i) 
fac imperative s. of facid 37 
facéti-ae arum 1f. pl. wit 6A(i1) 
faciés faci-éi 5f. appearance; face 
5E(i) 
facil-is e easy 1F 
facinus facinor-is 3n. deed; crime; 
endeavour 1E 
facié 3/4 féci factus I make, do 1E 
certiorem facio | inform X 
(acc.) 6B(i) 
facio ut (+ subj.) I bring it 
about that (cf. efficio/ 
perficio ut) 6C(a) 
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fact-: see fid 
fact-um i 2n. deed 4H 
fam-a ae \f. rumour, report; 
reputation 4A(i) 
famili-a ae \f. household Intro. 
fan-um i 2n. shrine 1G 
fas n. indecl. right 4H 
fat-um i 2n. fate 3A(ii) 
fec-: see facid 
femin-a ae \f. woman 1D 
Jer imperative s. of fero 37 
Jeré almost 6B(iv) 
ferio 41 strike; beat; kill (perfect 
active and passive tenses 
supplied by percussi 
percussus — perf. and perf. 
part. of percutid 3/4) 4D(i1) 
feré ferre tuli latus 1 bear; lead 1E 
mé fero I betake myself, charge 
3BQ) 
condicionem (condiciones) 
Jerre to make terms 6B(vi) 
feroci-a ae \f. fierceness 5G(iii) 
ferox feroc-is fierce 3A(ii) 
Jerr-um i 2n. sword; iron 3C(iii) 
festino 1 1 hurry 4B(iii) 
fides fid-éi 5f. loyalty, honour; 
trust, faith; promise; 
protection 6B(vii1) 
fid-us a um faithful, loyal 
6B(viil) 
fili-a ae \f. daughter Intro. 
fili-us 72m. son 1D 
fing 3 finxi fictus | make up, 
fabricate 6B(1i) 
fié fieri factus | become; am done, 
am made (passive of facid) 
2D (see 76) 
certior fio | am informed 
6B(i) 
flamm-a ae 1f. flame 6D(i) 
fleo 2 fleui flétum | weep 6C(iv) 
flumen fliimin-is 3n. river 3B(i) 
fore = futurum esse to be about to 
be 97 
fore ut (+ subj.) that it will/ 
would turn out 


that... 156 
form-a ae \f. shape, looks; beauty 
2C 


formos-us a um handsome, 
graceful, shapely 3A(i) 

fors f. chance (only nom. and abl. 
forte by chance) 3C(1) 

fortasse perhaps 6B(vili) 
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forte by chance, perchance 6B(i) 
fort-is e brave, courageous; strong 


2A 


fortin-a ae \f. fortune, luck; pl. 


wealth 5B(ii) 


fortunat-us a um fortunate, lucky 


in X (abl.) 5A(ii) 


for-um i 2n. forum, marketplace 


2D 


frango 3 frégi fractus I break 


SB(iii) 


frater fratr-is 3m. brother 1D 
Srigus frigor-is 3n. cold; pl. cold 


spells 6D(ii) 


friment-um 7 2n. corn SF(i) 
fruor 3dep. frictus | enjoy 


(+ abl.) 4B(i) 


fristra in vain 5A(iii) 

fu-: see sum 

fug-a ae (Vf. flight 5DG) 

fugio 3/4 figi fugitum | escape, 


run off, flee 1F 


fugo 1 1 put to flight 6D(ii) 
fulgeo 2 fulsi — I shine 6A(vi) 
fundament-um i 2n. foundation 


3B(i) 


fur fir-is 3m. thief 1B 
furor furor-is 3m. rage, fury; 


madness 4F(ii) 


futiir-us a um future, to come, 


destined to be 3A(ii) 


G 

gaudi-um i 2n. joy SG(iii) 

gens gent-is 3f. race; tribe; clan; 
family; people 3A(ii) 

genus gener-is 3n. family; stock; 
tribe 4C(1); type, kind 
5D(ii) 

gero 3 gessi gestus I do, conduct 
2D 

bellum gero | wage war 2D 

gladi-us i 2m. sword 3C(ii) 

glori-a ae 1f. glory, renown, fame 
4E(iii) 

gradior 3/4dep. gressus | step, 
walk, go (cf. compounds in 
-gredior) 6A(vi1) 

Graec-i drum 2m. pl. the Greeks 
3A(ii) 

Graec-us a um Greek 4B(i) 

grati-a ae 1f. friendship 3B(ii) 

gratia (+ gen. — placed after the 
noun it qualifies) for the sake 
of 152.2 


grati-ae arum (f. pl. thanks, 

recompense 2D 
gratids ago (+ dat.) I give 

thanks 2D 

grat-us a um pleasing (to X dat.) 
5A(i) 

grauid-us a um pregnant 3B(1) 

grau-is e serious, important, 
weighty; heavy 4E(ii) 

grauitas grauitat-is 3f. 
seriousness; solemnity; 
importance, authority 4B(iii) 


H 
habed 2 I have 1A; hold, regard 
1D 
negotium habeo | conduct 
business 1F 
orationem habeo \ make a 
speech 5F(i) 
habito | 1 dwell Intro. 
hac this way 2E 
Hannibal Hannibal-is 3m. 
Hannibal (son of Hamilcar, 
leader of the Carthaginians) 
3D(i) 
harén-a ae \f. sand 6A(v) 
haud not 2C 
Helen-a ae \f. Helen 3A(ii) 
hic haec hoc this; this person, 
thing; pl. these; (as pron.) 
this man/woman/thing; 
he/she/it 2C (see 63) 
hic here 2A 
hinc from here 2C 63.3 
hodié today 1E 
homo homin-is 3m. human, man, 
fellow 1E 
honest-us a um honourable 3C(i) 
honor honor-is 3m. respect 1B 
hor-a ae \f. hour 2D 
hortor \dep. I urge, encourage 2B 
hospes hospit-is 3m. host; friend; 
guest; connection 4B(i) 
hostis host-is 3m. enemy 2B 
hiic (to) here 2E 
hiiman-us a um human 4H 
hum-us i 2f. ground SE(1) 
humi on the ground (locative) 
5E(i) 
humum to the ground S5E(i) 


I 
7 imperative s. of ed 37 
i-: see eo 


iaceo 2 I lie 4D(i) 

iacto | I discuss; throw; boast; 
toss about 6B(ii) 

iam now, by now, already; 
presently 2C 

idnu-a ae \f. door 3A(i) 

ibi there 2D 

idcirco for this/that reason, 
therefore 5D(i) 

idem eadem idem the same 
3C (iii) (see 86) 

idem ac the same as 179.1 

idone-us a um suitable (for), 
qualified (for) (+ dat.) 
5B(i) 

igitur therefore 1A 

igndaui-a ae (f. laziness; 
cowardice 5F(1) 

ignau-us a um lazy; cowardly 
5F(i) 

ignis ign-is 3m. fire 1C 

ignosco 3 ignoui ignotum | 
forgive (+ dat.) 4G(i) 

Tli-um i 2n. lium, Troy 
3A(ii) 

ille ill-a illud that; pl. those; (as 
pron.) that man/women/ 
thing; he/she/it 2C 
(see 64) 

illic there 64 

illinc from there 64 

illiic to there 64 

imago imagin-is 3f. appearance; 
ghost; idea 3B(11); image, 
statue 4H 

imitor \dep. I imitate 6B(viii) 

immo morte precisely, i.e. no or 
yes (a strong agreement or 
disagreement with what 
precedes) 2D 

immortal-is e immortal 4G(i) 

impediment-um 7 2n. hindrance 
3D(v) 

impedimento (maximo) sum 

(+ dat.) Iam a (very great) 
hindrance (to) 3D(v) 
(see 88) 

impedio 4 I prevent, impede, 
hinder 5A (iii) 

imperdator imperdator-is 3m. 
general; commander; ruler; 
leader 3D(ii) 

imperi-um i 2n. command, order; 
empire 3B(i); power, 
authority; dominion 5D(ii) 
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impero | I give orders (to), 
command (+ dat.: often 
followed by ut/ né + subj. 
‘to / not to’) 3D(ii1) 

impetro | I obtain by request 
6C(iii) 

impet-us us 4m. attack 4A(i) 

impetum facio I make an attack 

4A(Qi) 

impiger impigr-a um energetic 
3C (iii) 

impi-us a um with no respect for 
gods, parents or fatherland 
5D(iv) 

impono 3 imposui impositus I put 
X (acc.) on Y (dat.) 6D(ii) 

in (+ acc.) into, onto; (+ abl.) in, 
on 1A; (+ acc.) against 
2D 

in diés day by day, as the days 

go by 3C(i) 

incendi-um i 2n. fire 4E(ii) 

incendo 3 incendi incénsus | set 
fire to; burn (trans.) 4E(ii) 

incert-us a um uncertain 6B(ii) 

inde thence, from there; for that 
reason; from that time 
3C(ii) 

ineo inire iniui or init initum I 
enter, go in IF 

inerm-is e unarmed 6C(ii) 

infest-us a um hostile; at the 
ready; indicating attack 
6C(ii) 

inflammat-us a um inflamed, on 
fire 4C(i) 

ingeni-um i 2n. talent, ability 15 

ingéns ingent-is huge, large, 
lavish 1F 

ingredior 3/4dep. ingressus 1 
enter 2E 

inimic-us a um hostile, enemy 
4G(ii) 

innocens innocent-is guiltless 
4A (iii) 

inquam I say (inquis, inquit; 
inquiunt) 2D 

insidi-ae drum 1f. pl. trap, 
ambush 5A (iii) 

inspicio 3/4 inspexi inspectus | 
look into, inspect, examine 
2B 

instituo 3 institut institutus 1 
begin; construct; resolve 
6C(i1i) 


insto | institi — I press upon; 
urge, pursue; am at hand, 
approach; strive after SG(ii) 

instruo 3 instruxi instructus I 
draw up; prepare, equip 4H 

insum inesse infui infutirus | am 
in (+ dat.) SAG) 

integer integr-a um whole, 
untouched 5G(ii) 

intellego 3 intelléxi intelléctus I 
perceive, understand, 
comprehend, grasp 4B(iii) 

inter (+ acc.) among; between 
4B(iii) 

interea meanwhile 4A(1) 

interficio 3/4 interféci interfectus I 
kill, murder 3B(i) 

intro 1 1 enter 1A 

intro (adv.) inside 2E 

inuenio 4 inuéni inuentum | find 
1F 

inuideo 2 inuidi inuisum | envy, 
begrudge (+ dat.) SF(ii) 

inuito | I invite 4B(iii) 

inuit-us a um unwilling 6A(vi) 

inuoco | | invoke, call upon 
3B(ii) 

ioc-us i 2m. joke, joking, fun 
6A(ii) 

Iou-: see Iuppiter 

ipse ipsa ipsum very, actual, self 
103 

irascor 3dep. irdtus I grow angry 
with X (dat.) 2C 

irat-us a um angry 2C 

irrideo 2 irrisi irrisus 1 laugh at, 
mock 1E 

is ea id that; he/she/it 70 

iste ista istud that over there/of 
yours (used especially when 
referring to opponents at a 
trial) 4A(iii) (see 91) 

it-: see €O 

ita so, thus; yes 1D 

Ttali-a ae 1f. Italy 3A(ii) 

itaque and so, therefore 5A(iii) 

item likewise 5C(i) 

iter itiner-is 3n. journey, route 
SE(ii) 

iterum again 2A 

iubeo 2 iusst iussus | order, 
command, tell 1D 

iticund-us a um pleasant 5D(iii) 

itidex itidic-is 3m. judge 4A(ii) 

iudici-um i 2n. judgement 3 A(i) 
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itidic6 | I judge 3A(4) 

Tuno Tunon-is 3f. Juno, wife of 
Jupiter, goddess of marriage 
3A(i) 

luppiter Iou-is 3m. Jupiter, Jove 
(King of the Gods) 2A 

ius iur-is 3n. rights, law, privilege, 
justice 3D(iii) 

ius itrand-um iur-is ittrand-i 3n. 
oath 3D(iii) 

iuss-: see iubed 

iussu by the order of X (gen.) 
5C (iii) 

iuuenis iuuen-is 3m. young man 
1G 

iuuo | itiui ititus I help; delight, 
please 6A (iii) 


L 

labor labor-is 3m. toil, hard work; 
trouble 5D(iv) 

labor 3dep. lapsus I slip, glide, 
fall down; make a mistake 
6D(ii) 

lacert-us i 2m. arm, upper arm 
6D(iv) 

laedo 3 laesi laesus | harm 
6A (iii) 

laetiti-a ae 1f. merriment, 
festivity, joy 4B(iii) 

laet-us a um joyful, happy 3B(i) 

Lampsacén-us i 2m. person from 
Lampsacum 4B(i) 

lan-a ae \f. wool 3C(i) 

Lar Lar-is 3m. Lar, household 
god 1A 

latebr-ae arum 1f. pl. hiding- 
place, lair 6D(iv) 

Latin-us a um Latin SA(ii) 

latro latron-is 3m. robber, bandit 
5G(i) 

latus later-is 3n. side; flank 5G(ii) 

Lauini-um 7 2n. Lavinium 3A(ii) 

lect-us i 2m. couch, bed 2B 

légat-us 1 2m. ambassador, official 
2B; commander 5G(1) 

legio legion-is 3f. legion 5E(ii) 

lego 3 légi léctus I read 3C 
83 

lepos lepor-is 3m. charm 6A(ii) 

lex lég-is 3f. law 4A(iv) 

liber liber-a um free 4F(i) 

liber-i drum 2m. pl. children 
3B(ii) 

libero | I free, release 4D(i) 
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libertas libertat-is 3f. freedom, 
liberty 4G(i) 

libet 2 (perf. libuit or libitum est) 
it pleases X (dat.) to Y (inf.), 
X chooses to Y 159 

libido libidin-is 3f. lust, desire 
3C (il) 

licet 2 licuit it is permitted to X 
(dat.) to Y (inf.) 3D(v) 

lictor lictor-is 3m, magistrate’s 
attendant, lictor 4F(i) 

lingu-a ae 1f. tongue; language 
6A(v) 

litter-ae drum 1f. pl. letter 4C(i); 
literature SA(ii) 

litus litor-is 3n. shore 4E(i) 

loc-us 1 2m. place; pl. loc-a orum 
2n. region 4A(iii) 

lociit-: see loquor 

longé far 3D(iii) (see 79) 

long-us a um long, lengthy 2A 

loquor 3dep. locutus 1am 
speaking, say 2B 

luct-us us 4m. grief, mourning 
5G(iii) 

ltic-us 12m. grove, wood 3B(ii) 

luido 3 list lusum I play 6A(iii) 

lumen lumin-is 3n. light; pl. eyes 
6D(ii) 

luin-a ae \f. moon 2A 

lux luc-is 3f. light 5D) 


M 

maest-us a um sad 3C(iii) 

magis more 3C(ii1) (see 87) 

magistrat-us us 4m. magistrate, 
state official 4A (iii) 

magnopere greatly 79 

magn-us a um great, large 1D 

maior madius gen. maior-is 
greater, bigger 74 

malo malle malut I prefer (X 
quam Y) 2A 

mal-um i 2n. trouble, evil 2E 

mal-um i 2n. apple 3A(i) 

mal-us a um bad, evil, wicked 1C 

mando | I entrust X (acc.) to Y 
(dat.) 5A(i); order X (dat.) 
(to / not to: ut/né + subj.) 
6B(iii) 

maneo 2 mansi mansum I remain, 
wait 1C 

manifest-us a um in the open; 
obvious, clear; caught in the 
act SB(ii) 


man-us us 4f. hand 2A; band 
SB(iii) 

mare mar-is 3n. sea (abl. mari) 
4E(ii) 

Mars Mart-is 3m. the god Mars 
3B(i) 

matrimoni-um i 2n. marriage 
3A(i) 

matron-a ae \f. wife, mother; 
lady SA(ii) 

maximé very greatly; most of all 
(from magnus: see 87) 
3C (iii) 

maxim-us a um very great, biggest 
74 

mé acc. or abl. of ego 1A 

meécum with/to me (myself) (= 
mé + cum); pl. nobiscum 2C 

meditor \dep. I think 3A(i) 

medi-us a um middle (of) 4F(ii) 

melior melius gen. melior-is 
better 74 

melius (adv.) better 87 

membr-um i 2n. limb 6A(iii) 

memini (perfect form) I remember 
5F(i) 

memor memor-is remembering X 
(gen.); mindful of X (gen.) 
5D(iv) 

memori-a ae 1f. remembering, 
memory, recollection; record 
6B(i) 

mendax mendac-is lying, 
untruthful 2A 

méns ment-is 3f. mind, purpose 
3D(i) 

mentio mention-is 3f. mention 
4E(iii) 

mentior 4dep. I lie, deceive 2B 

Mercuri-us i 2m. Mercury, 
messenger of Jupiter 3A(i) 

mer-us a um unmixed, pure 6A(i) 

met-us us 4m. fear, terror 4E(iii) 

me-us aum my, mine 1B 
(vocative s. m. mi: 17A) 

mi = mihi (dat. s. of ego) 6A(iv) 

mi voc. s.m. of meus 17A 

mihi dat. s. of ego 

milés milit-is 3m. soldier 2C 

milia mil-ium 3n. pl. thousands 
(see mille) 54 

militar-is e military 5C(ii) 

mille 1,000 (pl. milia) 54 

min-ae arum 1f. pl. threats 
3C (ii) 


Mineru-a ae \f. Minerva, goddess 
of crafts and wisdom 
3A(i) 

minimé very little; no 87 

minim-us a um smallest, fewest, 
least 74 

minor dep. I threaten (+ dat.) 
2B 

minor minus gen. minor-is 
smaller, fewer, less 74 

minus (adv.) less 87 

mir-us a. um amazing, wonderful 
6B(v) 

mis-: see mitto 

miser miser-a um miserable, 
unhappy, wretched 1C 

miserand-us a um to be pitied 
5D() 

miseret 2 it moves X (acc.) to pity 
for Y (gen.) 159 

misericors misericord-is 
compassionate 5D(i) 

miss-: see mitto 

mitto 3 misi missus I send 1F; 
throw 6C(ii) 

modest-us a um chaste, modest, 
discreet 5A(ii) 

modo now 2A; only 4F(ii) 

non modo. .. sed etiam not 
only... but also (also nén 
solum...sed etiam) 4F (ii) 
modo... modo at one 
time... at another SE(ii) 
mod-us i 2m. way, fashion, 
manner 4C(ii) 

moenia moen-ium 3n. pl. walls, 
ramparts 3 A(ii) 

moneo 2 J advise, warn 1C 

mons mont-is 3m. mountain 
5A(i) 

mor-a ae 1f. delay 4G(i) 

more in the manner of, like 
(+ gen.) 5F(ii) 

morior 3/4dep. mortuus I die 
3C(ii) 

mors mort-is 3f. death 2E 

mortal-is is 3m. (or mortal-is e 
adj.) mortal 3 A(ii) 

mos mor-is 3m. way, habit, 
custom; pl. character 2C 

mot-: see moueo 

moueo 2 moui motus | remove X 
(acc.) from Y (abl.); move 
83; cause, begin 5A(i) 

mox soon 2A 
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mulier mulier-is 3f. woman, wife 
2C 

multitido multitudin-is 3f. mob, 
crowd, number 4E(i1) 

multo (by) much, far 3 A(ii) 

multum (adv.) much 79 

mult-us aum much, many 
1B 

muinus muner-is 3n. gift; duty 
6A(ii) 

mur-us t 2m. wall 3B(i) 

muto | I change, alter, exchange 
6A(ii) 


N 

nam for 1A 

narro \ I tell, relate X (acc.) to Y 
(dat.) SA(i) 

nascor 3dep. ndtus 1am born 
3B(i) 

natur-a ae 1f. nature 5B(1) 

nat-us a um born of/from (abl.) 
4C(i) 

nauigo | I sail 4E(1) 

nauis nau-is 3f. ship 4D(i) 

naut-a ae 1m. sailor 4D() 

-ne (added to the first word of a 
sentence) = ? 1E 

né (+ subj.) not to, that X should 
not 136; lest, in order that 
not, in order not to 150; that, 
lest 163; (+ perf subj.) 
don’t 170 

né... quidem not even 
(emphasising the word in 
between) 6B(ii1) 

né quis that no one 136; in order 
that no one 150 

nec and... not; neither; nor 
(= neque) 1D 

necesse est it is necessary for X 
(dat.) to Y (inf.) 3D(iv) 

necessittidd necessitudin-is 3f. 
necessity 5F(ii) 

neco 1 1 kill 2C 

nefari-us a um wicked, vile, 
criminal 4D(ii) 

neglegenti-a ae 1f. carelessness 
4G(i) 

neglego 3 neglexi negléctus 1 
ignore, overlook, neglect 
4B(ii) 

nego | I deny, say that X is not 
the case (acc. + inf.) 
4A (iti) 


negoti-um i 2n. business, work, 

duty 4A (ii) 
negotium habed | do business 
1F 
quid negoti? what (of) 

business/problem/trouble? 
1F 

némo némin-is 3m. no one, 
nobody 3C(iii) (see 86) 

neque and... not; neither; nor 
(also nec) 1C 

néquiti-a ae 1f. wickedness 
4E(ii) 

nescid 4 1 do not know 2B 

nesci-us a um knowing nothing, 
ignorant (of: gen.) 2C 

neu = néue 6C(iv) 

néue (+ subj.) and (that X) should 
not, and not to 4F(i) 

niger nigr-a um black 2A 

nihil (indecl. n.) nothing 1E 

nihili of no worth/value 2C 

nihilominus nevertheless 5C(iii) 

nil = nihil nothing 1F 

nimis too much of X (gen.) 1D 

nisi unless, if... not; except 2C 

nitor 3dep. nisus or nixus I lean 
on (+ abl.); strive, exert 
myself 4E(i) 

nix niu-is 3f. snow 6D(i) 

nobil-is e renowned, 
distinguished; well-born, 
noble 4B(1) 

noceo 2 | harm (+ dat.) 5C(ii1) 

noctu by night 6C(iii) 

noli (+ inf.) do not 59 

nolo nolle nolui I refuse, am 
unwilling (+ inf.) 2A (see 
52) 

nomen nomin-is 3n. name 1D 

nomino | I name 5G(i) 

non no(t) 1A 

nonaginta 90 5C 161 

nondum not yet 5B(ii) 

nonne surely not, doesn’t/don’t? 
3C(i) (see 85) 

non null-i ae a some 6B(vil) 

non-us a um ninth 161 

nos we 43 

nosco 3 noui notus I get to know 
(perfect tenses = I know 
etc.) 5B(i) 

noster nostr-a um our 2A 

not-us a um known, well-known 
5B(i) 
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nou-: See NOSCO 

nou-us a um new 3B(i) 

nox noct-is 3f. night 2A 

noxi-us a um guilty; harmful 
3C (iii) 

nudo | I strip 4F(ii) 

nud-us a um naked 6D(iii) 

null-us a um no, none 1B (gen. s. 
nullius; dat. s. nilli) (see 62) 

non null-i ae a some 6B(vii) 

num surely... not? 93; (+ subj.) 
whether (indirect question) 
172 

numer-us 1 2m. number 4D(ii) 

numquam never 1C 

nunc now lA 

nuntio | | announce 2A 

nunti-us i 2m. messenger; 
message; news 3C(iii) 

nupti-ae arum If. pl. 
matriage-rites 1E 


Oo 

0 (+ voc.) O (addressing some 
one) 2B 

ob (+ acc.) on account of, 
because of 3A(ii) 

obduro | lam firm, hold out, 
persist 6A(vi) 

obliuiscor 3dep. oblitus I forget 
2B; (+ gen. of person) 
5D(iv) 

obscur-us a um dark; obscure; 
mean, ignoble 6D(ii) 

obsecro | 1 beg, beseech 4B(iv) 

obsess-: see obsideo 

obsided 2 dbsédi obsessus 1 
besiege 5B(ii1) 

obsto | obstiti obstatum | stand in 
the way of, obstruct (+ dat.) 
3D(iv) 

occasio occasion-is 3f. 
opportunity 5E(ii) 

occidi 1’m done for! 1E 

occidé 3 occidi occasum I fall, die 
5G(i11); set 6A(iv) 

occidé 3 occidi occisus | kill 
3A(il) 

occupo | I seize 5C(ii1) 

occurro 3 occurri occursum I run 
to meet, meet; attack (+ dat.) 
6C(iv) 

octau-us a um eighth 161 

octé eight 54 

octoginta eighty 161 
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ocul-us 72m. eye 1C 

odio est (he/it/she) is hateful to X 
(dat.), X (dat.) hates Y 
(nom.) 3D(v) 

offendo 3 offendi offénsus 1 meet 
with; offend 6B(ii) 

offici-um i 2n. duty, job 2A 

omitto 3 omisi omissus I give up; 
let fall; omit, leave aside 
5G(ii) 

omnino altogether, completely 
6B(i) 

omn-is e all, every; n. pl. omnia 
everything 1F 

oneri est it is a burden to X (dat.) 
5C (iii) 

onus oner-is 3n. load, burden 1E 

oper-a ae 1f. attention 1E; service 
SA(ili) 

operam do | dedi datus (+dat.) 

I pay attention to 1E 

opés op-um 3f. pl. resources; 
wealth (s. ops op-is 3f. help, 
aid) SB(ii) 

opinor \dep. I think 2B 

oportet 2 it is right/fitting for X 
(acc.) to Y (inf.), X (acc.) 
ought to Y (inf.) 4B(iii) (see 
159) 

oppid-um i 2n. town 2A 

opportin-us a um strategic, 
suitable, favourable 5A (iii) 

oppress-: see opprimo 

opprimo 3 oppressi oppressus I 
surprise; catch; crush 2C; 
press down on 3C(ii) 

optimé (adv.) best 87 

optim-us a um best 1D (see 74) 

opus oper-is 3n. job, work, task 
2B; fortification 6C(iii) 

opus est (+ abl.) there is need of 
SF(ii) 

orac(u)l-um 7 2n. oracle 6A(v) 

oratio oration-is 3f. speech 
5F(i) 

orationem habéo | make a 

speech 5F(i) 

ordo Ordin-is 3m. rank (i.e. 
section of society or line 
of soldiers) 5D(i1); order 
6D(i) 

orior Adep. ortus | arise, begin; 
spring from, originate 3B(ii) 

oro | I beg, pray 4B(iv) 

os Or-is 3n. face; mouth 4F (ii) 


ostendo 3 ostendi osténsus or 
ostentus I show, reveal 1G 

Otids-us a um at leisure 6A(iii) 

Oti-um i 2n. cessation of conflict; 
leisure, inactivity 3D(iii) 


P 

paene almost 5D(iv) 

paenitet 2 X (acc.) regrets Y 
(gen.) 159 

palam openly 6B(ii) 

pando 3 pandi passus | spread 
out, extend; throw open, 
disclose 6D(i) 

par par-is equal 

par ac equivalent to pariter ac 

equally as (see 179.1) 

parco 3 peperci parsum I spare 
(+ dat.) 4B(iv) 

parens parent-is 3m. father, 
parent; f. mother 5B(ii1) 

pareo 2 I obey (+ dat.) 3D(iv) 

pario 3/4 peperi partus I bring 
forth, bear, produce; obtain, 
acquire 6B(vii) 

Paris Parid-is 3m. Paris 3A(i) 

paro | I prepare, get ready; 
provide, obtain; I am about 
(to) 3DG) 

pars part-is 3f. part; faction, party 
3D(v); side 6B(vi) aliz.. . 
pars (or pars... pars) 
some... others 102 

paru-us a um small 3A 74 

pastor pastor-is shepherd 3A(i) 

patefacié 3/4 pateféci patefactus | 
reveal, expose, throw open 
5C (iii) 

pater patr-is 3m. father 1D; 
senator patrés = fathers of 
the city 3B(ii) patrés 
conscripti = senators 5D(ii) 

patior 3/4 passus endure, suffer; 
allow 2E 

patri-a ae 1f. fatherland 5D(ii) 

pauc-i ae aa few, a small number 
of SB(i) 

paulatim little by little, gradually 
5G(ii) 

paulo slightly (cf. multo) 4E() 

paulum a little, slightly 79 

pauper pauper-is 3m. f. poor man/ 
woman 1D; (adj.) poor 47 

pax pac-is 3f. peace 4B(i) 

pecini-a ae 1f. money 1D 


péior peius gen. peior-is worse 
74 

peper-: see pario 

per (+ acc.) through, by 2C; in 
the name of 4G(i) 

percuss-: see ferid 

perdo 3 perdidi perditus | lose; 
destroy 6B(ii) 

pereo perire perii peritum 1 
perish, die 6A(vi) 

perfec- : 

perfect- : 

perfero perferre pertuli perlatus I 
endure (to the end); 
complete; carry to; announce 
6A(vi) 

perficid 3/4 perfeci perfectus I 
finish, complete, carry out 
2B; perficio ut/ut non 
(+ subj.) I bring it about 
that/that not 4F(ii) 

pergo 3 perréxi perréctum 1 
proceed, continue 2A 

pericul-um i 2n. danger 15 

peri -: see pereo 

perii 1m lost 1E 

perinde ac in like manner as, just 
as 179.1 

perit-: see pereo 

perlego 3 perlegi perléctus 
I read through, peruse 
4C(i) 

perscribo 3 perscripsi perscriptus 
I write in detail 6B(i) 

persequor 3dep. persecitus I 
pursue, follow after SF(i) 

persuddeo 2 persudsi persudsum 1 
persuade X (dat.) (‘that/that 
not’, ‘to /not to’ ut/né + 
subj.) 4F(i) 

peruenio 4 peruéni peruentum | 
reach, arrive at, come to (ad 
+ acc.) 4A(i) 

pes ped-is 3m. foot 4F(i) 

pessimé worst, very badly 87 

pessim-us a um worst 74 

peto 3 petiui petitus I beg 136; 
seek 4G(i); proposition, 
court; attack, make for 
5A(ii); stand for (public 
office) SA(iii) 

Phaedr-a ae \f. Phaedra Intro. 

pietas pietat-is 3f. respect for the 
gods (also for family, home 
and native land) 6D(i) 


see perficio 
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pil-um 7 2n. heavy javelin 5G(ii) 

pirat-a ae \m. pirate 4D(i) 

placet 2 it pleases X (dat.) to Y 
(inf.); X (dat.) decides to Y 
(inf.) 3D(i) 

plané clearly 2C 

plan-us a um level, flat; plain, 
distinct 6D(iv) 

plén-us a um full (of) (+ gen. or 
abl.) 1A 

plerique pleraeque pléraque the 
majority of SB(i) 

plureés plur-ium more 74 

plirimum (adv.) most, a lot 
87 

plirim-us a um most, very much 
74 

plis plir-is 3n. more X (gen.) 
3A(i) (see 74) 

pocul-um 7 2n. cup 4C(i) 

poen-a ae If. penalty SC(iii) 

polliceor 2dep. 1 promise 2B 

pono 3 posui positus I set up, 
place, position, put 3A(i1); 
lay aside (= dépond) 6D(iv) 

pons pont-is 3m. bridge 5C(ii) 

popul-us 1 2m. people 3B(ii) 

porro besides, moreover 5C(iii) 

port-a ae \f. gate 3A(ii) 

porto | \carry 1A 

port-us us 4m. harbour 4D(i) 

poscé 3 poposci — | demand 
1E 

posit-: see pono 

possideo 2 possédi possessus 1 
have, hold, possess 1B 

possum posse potui \ am able, can 
2A; am powerful, have power 
(+ adv.) 4E(ii1) 

post (adv.) later, afterwards; (+ 
acc.) after, behind 2D 

postea afterwards 4A(i1) 

postquam (conjunction + 
indicative) after SA(iii) 

postremo finally 4C(ai) 

postrém-us a um last 4E(i) 

postuld | | demand 136 

posu-: see pond 

pot-: see possum 

potenti-a ae \f. power 5F(i) 

potior 4dep. I control (+ gen.) 
6B(vi); gain control of (+ 
abl.) 6C(iii) 

potius rather 3B(ii) 

potu-: see possum 
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praebeo 2 I show, display; mé 
praebeo I show myself to be 
X (acc. adj./noun) 5C (iii); 
provide, offer 6D(iv) 

praecept-: see praecipio 

praecipio 3/4 praecépi praeceptus 
I instruct, give orders to X 
(dat.) (to / not to Y: ut/né + 
subj.) 5B(ai) 

praeclar-us a um very famous, 
outstanding, brilliant 4D(ii) 

praed-a ae \f. booty 2B 

praedo praedon-is 3m. pirate; 
robber 4D(i) 

praefect-us i 2m. captain, prefect; 
(adj.) in charge of (+ dat.) 
4Dq) 

praeficid 3/4 praeféci praefectus 1 
put X (acc.) in charge of Y 
(dat.) 5G(i) 

praemi-um 7 2n. prize, reward 
SB(ii) 

praesens praesent-is present 
6B(iii) 

praesidi-um i 2n. protection, 
defence, guard 4G(i) 

praesum praeesse praefui 
praefutirus | am in charge of 
(+ dat.) 83 

praetered besides, moreover 
4A(iv) 

praetereo praeterire praeterit 
praeteritus | pass by; neglect, 
omit 6A(vii) 

praetor praetor-is 3m. praetor 
(Roman state official) 4B(iv) 

prec-és um 3f. pl. (occasionally 
prex prec-is 3f.) prayer(s) 
3C (ii) 

precor \dep. I pray, beg 2B 

premo 3 pressi pressus | press; 
oppress 6D(iv) 

preti-um i 2n. price, value, reward 
3C (ii) 

primo at first 4A(iv) 

primum (adv.) first 

ubi primum as soon as SB(i) 
quam primum as soon as 

possible 5E(ii) 

prim-us a um first 3D(iv) in 
primis especially 5A(i) 

princeps princip-is 3m. leader, 
chieftain; (adj.) first 4E(i) 

pristin-us a um former; original 
5G(ii) 
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prius (adv.) before, earlier; first 
SA(iii) 

priusquam (conjunction) before 
165 

pro (+ abl.) for, in return for; on 
behalf of; in front of 2E; 
instead of SB(ii); in 
accordance with 5G(i) 

procurré 3 procucurri procursum 
I run forward, advance 
6C(i) 

proeli-um i 2n. battle 2B 

proficiscor 3dep. profectus | set 
out 2B 

profugio 3/4 profiigi — | escape, 
flee away 4F(ii) 

progredior 3/4 dep. progressus 1 
advance 2B 

prohibeo 2 I prevent, hinder, keep 
X (acc.) from Y (abl. / a(ab) 
+ abl.) SA(iii) 

proicio 3/4 proiéci proiectus 1 
throw down 6C(iv) 

promitto 3 promisi promissus I 
promise 1E 

prope (adv.) almost; (+ acc.) near 
4B(i) 

propero \ I hurry, make haste 
SE(ii) 

propius nearer 5C(i) 

propono 3 proposui propositus 1 
set before; imagine; offer 
5D(i) 

propter (+ acc.) on account of 
2E 

proteg-6 3 protexi protectus I 
protect 3D(v) 

prouided 2 prouidi prouisus I take 
care of (that: often followed 
by né + subj.) SD(ii) 

prouinci-a ae \f. province 
4C(ii) 

proxim-us a um nearest, next 
4F(i) 

pudet 2 X (acc.) is ashamed at/for 
Y (gen.) 159 

pudiciti-a ae\f. chastity 
3C (iii) 

pudor pudor-is 3m. modesty, 
sense of shame 6D(iv) 

puell-a ae 1f. girl 1D 

puer puer-i 2m. boy 3B(i) (see 
28); slave 3D(v) 

pugn-a ae \f. battle, fight SE(ii) 

pugno || fight 2B 
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pugn-us i 2m. fist 4A(i) 

pulcher pulchr-a um beautiful 1D; 
(sup.) pulcherrim-us a um 
73; (comp.) pulchrior 
pulchrior-is 72 

pulchritudé pulchritidin-is 3. 
beauty 3A(i) 

punio 4 I punish 5C(iii) 

putid- us a um rotten 2E 

puto | I think 4A (iti) 


Q 
qua where 139 
quadraginta forty 161 
quadringent- i ae a 400 154 
quaero 3 quaesiui quaesitus I 
seek, look for; ask 4G(i) 
qual-is e what sort of 6B(iii) 
talis ... qualis of such a kind as 
179.2 
quam how! (+ adj. or adv.); (after 
comp.) than 2C 
tam... quam as...as 179.2 
(+ superl. adv.) as ... as 
possible 5B(ii) 
quam primum as soon as 
possible 5E(ii) 
quamquam although 2E 
quamuis (+ subj.) although 146; 
(+ adj.) however, ever such a 
5A(i) 
quando since, when 2C 
quanti: tanti. . . quanti of as much 
value... as 69 
quantum as much as 5D(iii) 
quant-us a um how much, how 
great 5F(i) 
tantus ... quantus as 
much...as 179.2 
quaré why? 1B; therefore 
6A(ii) 
quart-us a um fourth 161 
quasi as if, like 1E 
quattuor four 54 
quattuordecim 14 161 
-que (added to the end of the 
word) and 1D 
quemadmodum how 6B(i) 
queror 3dep. questus | complain 
5B(i) 
qui quae quod which? what? 29; 
who, which 106; (+ subj.) 
since (also with guippe) 145; 
(+ subj.) in order that/to 
150 


quia because 2A 
quicumque quaecumque 
quodcumque whoever, 
whatever 6A(vii) 
quid what? 1C; why? 4A(ii) 
quid consili? what (of) plan? 
1E 
quid negott? what (of) 
business? what problem? 
what trouble? 1F 
quidam quaedam quid-/quod-dam 
a, a certain, some 4A(i) 
quidem indeed (places emphasis 
on the preceding word) 
6B(viii) 
né... quidem not even 
(emphasising the enclosed 
word) 6B(iii) 
quiés quiét-is 3f. sleep, rest 
6A (ili) 
quin (+ subj.) from —ing; 
that... not; (but) that 
174 
quindecim fifteen 161 
quingent-i ae a 500 54 
quinquaginta fifty 161 
quint-us a um fifth 4E(i) 
quippe qui (quae quod) inasmuch 
as he/she/it 145.2 
quis quid who?, what? 29 
quis qua quid (after si, nisi, né, 
num) anyone, anything 136, 
144 
quisquam quicquam (after 
negatives) anyone 176 
quisque quaeque quodque 
(quidque) each 176 
quisquis quidquid (or quicquid) 
whoever, whatever 6B(v) 
quo to where? 1E; whither, to 
where 4E(ii); (see also 139 
for quo as abl. s. of qui, 
quae, quod) 
quo + comp. + subj. in order 
that... more 155 
quo + comp...ed + comp. the 
more... the more 6B(vi) 
quocumque (to) wherever 5F(i) 
quod because 1B 
quod si but if 6B(vii) 
quominus (+ subj.) so that. . . not; 
from —ing 174 
quoque also 1A 
quot how many 5F(i) tot... quot 
as many as 179.2 


R 

rapio 3/4 rapui raptus | seize, 
snatch away, carry away, 
plunder 3B(ii) 

ratio ration-is 3f. plan, method; 
reason; count, list; 
calculation 4C(ii) 

recép-: see recipio 

recipio 3/4 recépi receptus | 
welcome, receive, take in 
4B(ii); mé recipio I retreat 
6C (iii) 

recordor \dep. I remember 
2B 

reddo 3 reddidi redditus I return, 
give back 1G 

redeo redire redii reditum | return 
(intrans.) 1C 

redico 3 rediixi reductus | lead 
back 4E(iii) 

régin-a ae \f. queen 4H 

régno | I reign, rule 3A(ii) 

régn-um i 2n. kingdom 3B(i) 

relict-: see relinquo 

religio religion-is 3f. sense of 
reverence, religious scruples 
4H 

religids-us a um sacred, revered, 
holy, awesome 4A(i1) 

relinquo 3 reliqui relictus I leave, 
abandon 3A(ii) 

reliqu-us a um remaining, left 
4E(ii) 

remaneo 2 remansi remansum | 
remain 6C(iii) 

remitto 3 remisi remissus I send 
back; remit 6C(iii) 

reor 2dep. ratus I think, believe, 
suppose 5G(ii) 

repello 3 reppuli repulsus \ drive 
back, drive out 4A(i) 

repente suddenly 4A(i) 

reperio 4 repperi repertus I find 
4A (iii) 

reprimo 3 repressi repressus | 
hold back, check 6C(ii) 

requir 3 requisiui requisitus I 
seek out; ask for 5B(i) 

rés re-i 5f. thing, matter, business; 
property; affair 2B 

rés public-a re-i public-ae Sf. 

and 1/2adj. state, republic 4H 

resisto 3 restiti — I resist (+ dat.); 
stand back; halt, pause 
5G(ii) 
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respicio 3/4 respexi respectus | 
look round (back) at, turn my 
gaze upon; reflect upon; care 
for 6C(i) 

respondeo 2 respondi responsum I 
reply 2B 

retined 2 retinui retentus I hold 
back, detain, restrain; 
maintain 4B(ii) 

reuertor 3 dep. reuersus I return 
6C(iv) 

reuocd | I call back 4C(ii) 

rex reég-is 3m. king 2A 

rip-a ae \f. bank 6D(ii) 

rogo 1 Lask 1C 

Rom- a ae 1f. Rome 3A(ii) 
(Romae, locative, at Rome 
3C(ii)) 

Roéman-us a um Roman 3 A(ii) 

Romul-us 12m. Romulus 
3BQi) 

rumor rumor-is 3m. rumour, 
(piece of) gossip, 
unfavourable report 6A(iv) 


s 

sacer sacr-a um holy, sacred 
4A (iii) 

sacerdos sacerdot-is 3m. or f. 
priest, priestess 4A (iii) 

sacr-a orum 2n. pl. rites 
4A (iii) 

saepe often 3D(iv) 

saeu-us aum wild; angry 2B 

saltem at least 6B(vii) 

salué welcome! 1E 

salus salit-is 3f. safety 4F(i) 

salutem dicit (S. or S.D. at a 
letter-head) ‘he greets’ 
(+ dat.) 6BG) 
saliti est (it/he/she) is a source 

of salvation to X (dat.), X 
(nom.) saves Y (dat.) 
3D(iv) 

salut-6 | I greet 2D 

salu-us aum safe 1C 

sdnct-us a um holy 4H 

sanguis sanguin-is 3m. blood 
4F(i) 

sapienti-a ae \f. wisdom, 
intelligence 2A 

satis enough (of) (+ gen.) 
1D 

sauci-us a um wounded 


5G(ii) 


scaen-a ae |f. stage 1A 

scelest-us a um criminal, wicked 
2C 

scelus sceler-is 3n. crime, 
villainy; criminal, villain 1E 

scid 41 know 1F 

scribo scribere scripsi scriptus 1 
write 83 

sé himself, herself, itself/ 
themselves 80 

sécum with/to himself/herself 
1E 

secund-us a um second 161 

securis secir-is 3f. axe 4D(ii) 

secut-: see sequor 

sed but 1A 

sédecim sixteen 161 

séd-és is 3f. base, foundation 
4H 

semel once 6A(iv) 

cum semel as soon as 6A(iv) 

semper always 1A 

senat-us tis 4m. senate 3D(v) 

senex sen-is 3m. old man 1B 

seéns-: see sentio 

sententi-a ae 1f. opinion; 
judgement; sentence; maxim 
5C (iii) 

sentio 4 sénsi sénsus | feel; 
understand; perceive, realise 
4A(ii) 

septem seven 54 

septendecim seventeen 161 

septim-us a um seventh 161 

septuaginta seventy 161 

sepulc(h)r-um i 2n. tomb 6A(v) 

sequor 3 dep. seciitus I follow 
2B 

sermo sermon-is 3m. 
conversation, discussion 
4B(iii) 

seru-a ae \f. slave-woman Intro. 

serui-6 4 1 serve (+ dat.) 
3D(ii) 

seruo | I save, keep 1C; keep 
safe, preserve 4C(i) 

seru-us i 2m. slave 1A 

sésé = sé SC(ii) 

seu (or sive)... seu (or siue) 
whether. . . or 6A(vii) 

seueér-us a um strict, stern 
3C(i) 

sex six 54 

sexdgintd sixty 161 

sext-us aum sixth 161 
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siif lA 
si + pres. subj., pres. subj. if X 
were to happen, Y would 
happen 144 
si + impf. subj., impf subj. if X 
were happening (now), Y 
would be happening 
(sometimes: if X had 
happened, Y would have 
happened) 144 
si + plupf. subj., plupf. subj. if 
X had happened, Y would 
have happened 173 
quod si but if 6B(vii) 
sic thus, so 2A 
Sicili-a ae \f. Sicily 4C(ii) 
sicutt (or sicut) (just) as 5C(ii) 
sidus sider-is 3n. star 6A(v) 
sign-um 7 2n. seal, signal, sign 
2D; statue 4A(iii); standard; 
trumpet-call 5G(i) 
silu-a ae \f. wood 6D(ii) 
sim pres. subj. of sum 
simil-is e resembling, like (+ gen. 
or dat.) 2A 
similis ac similar to 179.1 
simul at the same time 4B(iii); 
together 6A(vii); = 
simulatque as soon as 6B(iv) 
simuldcr-um 7 2n. image, copy 
4A(i) 
simulatque (or simulac or simul) 
as soon as 6B(iv) 
simuld | I feign SB(ii) 
sin but if 6B(vii1) 
sine (+ abl.) without 2D; sine 
dubio without doubt, 
certainly 2D 
singul-i ae a individual, one by 
one 6D(iv) 
sinister sinistr-a um left; 
unfavourable 5G(i) 
sind 3 siui situs | allow, permit 2C 
siue (or seu)... siue (or seu) 
whether... or 6A(vii) 
soci-us i 2m. ally, friend 4H 
sodal-is is 3m. friend 6A(ii) 
sol sol-is 3m. sun 2A 
soled 2semi-dep. solitus | am 
accustomed, am used (+ inf.) 
4A (iii) 
solit-: see soled 
sollicito 1 | bother, worry 2E; stir 
up, arouse; incite to revolt 
5B(i) 
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sélum (adv. of sdlus) only 4B(ii1) 
non solum... sed etiam not 
only... but also 4F(ii) 

soluo 3 solui solutus I release, 
undo 2D 

sol-us a um (gen. s. sdlius: dat. s. 
soli) alone 4B(iii); lonely 
6D(ii) 

somni-um 7 2n. dream 1B 

somn-us ¢ 2m. sleep 6A(iii) 

soror soror-is 3f. sister 1D 

spati-um i 2n. space; time 
6B(vi) 

spectdcul-um i 2n. public 
entertainment, show 
3B(ii) 

sperd | | hope; expect SE(ii) 

spes spé-i 5f. hope(s); expectation 
5B(i) 

Staphyl-a ae \f. Staphyla Intro. 

statim at once 1C 

Stet-: see sto 

sto | steti statum | stand 1C 

studi-um i 2n. enthusiasm, zeal 
5B(ii) 

stulté stupidly 4C(ii) 

stult-us a um stupid, foolish 2A 

sudu-is e sweet, pleasant, 
delightful 6B(i) 

sub (+ abl.) beneath, under 1A 

subito suddenly 2D 

sublat-: see tollo 

subsidi-um i 2n. reserve; help 
5G(i) 

succurro 3 succurri succursum | 
run to help, assist (+ dat.) 
5G(iil) 

sum esse fui futurus | am Intro. 

summ-us a um highest, top of 1G 

summum supplicium the death 

penalty 4G(ii) 

sumo 3 sumpsi sumptus | take; put 
on; eat 

supplicium sumo (dé + abl.) I 

exact the penalty (from) 
5D(i) 

sumpt-: see sumo 

super (adv.) more than enough; 
above, over; (prep. + 
acc./abl.) over, above; 
(+ abl.) about 6A(v) 

superb-us a um proud, haughty, 
arrogant 6D(i1) 

superior superior-is higher; 
earlier 6C(iv) 


supplex supplic-is (adj.) suppliant 
(also as noun) S5D(iv) 

supplici-um i 2n. punishment 

summum supplicium the death 
penalty 4G(ii) 
supplicium sumo (dé + abl.) I 

exact the penalty (from) 
5D(i) 

supplico 1 | make prayers (to) 1B; 
(+ dat.) 3D) 

surgo 3 surrexi surréectum I rise, 
arise, get up 6D(ii) 

suscipi-6 3/4 suscépi susceptus 1 
undertake 4H 

suspicor \dep. I suspect 2D 

sustineo 2 sustinui sustentus | 
withstand; support 6C(ii) 

sustul-: see tolld 

su-us a um his, hers/their(s) 3B(i) 
and 80 

Syrdactisan-us 1 2m. person 
from Syracuse, Syracusan 
4A(iv) 


T 
taced 2 1 am silent 1C 
tacit-us a um silent 2D 
tact-: see tango 
tal-is e of such a kind 4H 
talis ... qualis of such a kind as 
179.2 
tam so 2A 
tam...quamas...as 179.2 
tamen however, but (second word) 
1B 
tamquam as though 179.3 
tandem at length 1B 
tango 3 tetigi tactus | touch, lay 
hands on 1G 
tanti... quanti of as much 
value... as 69 
tant-us a um So great, so much, so 
important 3D(v) 
tantus... quantus as 
much...as 179.2 
tard-us a um slow 4E(ii) 
té you (s.) 1A 
técum with/to you(rself); pl. 
udbiscum 2C 
tego 3 texi téctus | cover 5G(ii1) 
tel-um i 2n. weapon 5A(iii) 
templ-um i 2n. temple 4A(i) 
tempto | I try, test, attempt; attack 
SE(ii) 
tempus tempor-is 3n. time 2D 


tendo 3 tetendi ténsus or tentus I 
stretch (out); offer; direct; 
travel 5D(iv); strive, fight 
5G(ii) 

tenebr-ae arum If. pl. shadows, 
darkness 6D(ii) 

teneo 2 tenui tentus I hold 3C(iii) 

terg-um 1 2n. back (6C(ii)) 

terr-a ae \f. land 3A(a) 

terred 2 | frighten 6B(viii) 

terribil-is e dreadful, frightening 
5E(i) 

terti-us a um third 161 

testis test-is 3m. witness 4F(i) 

tetig-: see tango 

thalam-us i 2m. chamber, 
bedchamber 6D(iv) 

thésaur-us i 2m. treasure 1B 

timed 2 I fear, am afraid of 1A; 
(né + subj.) am afraid 
that/lest 163 

timid-us a um frightened, fearful 
5C(ii) 

timor timor-is 3m. fear 6B(vi) 

tollé 3 sustuli sublatus 1 lift, 
remove, take away 4A(iii) 

tor-us 72m. couch, bed 6D(iv) 

tot so many 4E(iii) 

tot... quot as many... as 179.2 

tot-us a um (gen. Ss. totius; dat. s. 
toti) whole, complete 4A(i) 

trado 3 tradidi traditus 1 hand 
over 5C(ii) 

trans (+ acc.) across 6A(vii) 

transeo transire transii transitus | 
cross 3B(i) 

trecent-i ae a 300 54 

trédecim thirteen 161 

trés tri-a three 54 

triginta thirty 161 

trist-is e sad, gloomy, unhappy 1F 

Troian-i orum 2m. pl. the Trojans 
3A(ii) 

Troian-us a um Trojan 3A(ii) 

trucidé | 1 butcher 5F(ii) 

tu you (s.) LA 

tueor 2dep. tuitus or tutus I look 
after, protect; look at 6B(viii) 

tul-: see ferd 

tum then 1D 

cum... tum both... and SD(ii) 
tunic-a ae \f tunic 6D(iv) 

turb-a ae \f. crowd, mob 1F 

turp-is e disgusting, filthy, 
outrageous, ugly 4B(i) 
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tut-us a um safe 4G(i) 
tu-us a um your(s) (s.) 1C 


U 

uacu-us a um empty; free (from: 
+ abl. or a (ab) + abl.) 
6B(vii) 

ualdé very much, strongly 6B(v) 

ualé goodbye! 1D 

ualed 2 | am strong; am well, am 
powerful; am able (cf. ualé = 
‘Farewell!’ ‘Goodbye!’) 
6A(vii) 

uari-us a um diverse, various 
3B(ii) 

ubi where (at)? 1E; when? 1F 

ubi primum as soon as 5B(i) 

ubicumque wherever 6B(vii) 

-ue (added onto the end of a word: 
cf. -ne and -que) or 6A(vii) 

ueheméns uehement-is impetuous, 
violent 5D(i) 

uehementer strongly 4F(i) 

uel... uel either... or SA (ii) 

uel even 5D(iv) 

uelim pres. subj. of uold 

uellem impf. subj. of uold 

uelut as, just as SC(ii) 

uenio 4 uéni uentum | come 3A(i) 

uent-: see uenio 

uent-us 1 2m. wind 6D(i) 

Venus Vener-is 3f. Venus, goddess 
of love 3A(i) 

uerber uerber-is 3n. blow; whip 
4F(i) 

uerbero | I flog, beat 1C 

uerb-um i 2n. word 2A 

uereor 2 dep. I fear, am afraid 
5D(ii) (né + subj. that/lest 
163) 

uerit-: see uereor 

uero indeed 2D 

Verres Verr-is 3m. Verres 4A(i) 

uersor \dep. I am occupied; stay, 
dwell; am in a certain 
condition 5G(ii) 

uers-us us 4m. verse; pl. poetry 
SA(ii) 

uerto 3 uerti uersus | turn (trans.) 
6C(ii) 

uerum but 2D 

uér-us aum true 1G 

Vestal-is e Vestal (belonging to 
the goddess Vesta) 5D(i) 

uester uestr-a um your(s) (pl.) 2A 


uestis uest-is 3f. clothes, clothing, 
dress 4D(ii) 

ueto | uetui uetitus | forbid 
4A(iv) 

uetus ueter-is (like diues 47) old; 
long-established 5A(i) 

uexd | I annoy, trouble, worry 1C 

ui-a ae 1f. way, road 2A 

uic-: see uincod 

uicin-us i 2m. neighbour 1C 

uict-: see uinco 

uictor uictor-is 3m. victor 3C(i) 

uictori-a ae \f. victory 2A 

uideo 2 uidi uisus I see 1B 

uideor 2dep. uisus 1 seem 2C; 
passive I am seen 121 

uiginti twenty 161 

uincio 4 uinxi uinctus I bind 2A 

uinco 3 uici uictus I conquer 2D 

uinc(u)l-um 1 2n. chain, bond 
4F(ii) 

uin-um i 2n. wine 6A(i) 

uir uir-i 2m. man, husband 1D 

uir-es ium (pl. of uis) strength, 
military forces 3D(iv) 

uirgo uirgin-is 3f. unmarried 
woman 3B(ii) 

uirtus uirtut-is 3f. manliness, 
courage; goodness 1G; 
virtue 3D(iii) 

uis-: see uided/uideor 

uis 2nd s. of uold 

uis irr. force, violence (acc. uim; 
abl. ui); pl. uir-és ium 3f. 
strength; military forces 
3D(iv) 

uit-a ae If. life 2E 

uiud 3 uixi uictum I am alive, live 
3C(i) 

uiu-us a um alive, living 5G(iii) 

ull-us a um (gen. s. ullius; dat. s. 
ulli) any (cf. nullus 62) 4B(i) 

ultim-us a um furthest; last; 
greatest 6A(vii) 

umbr-a ae \f. shadow, darkness; 
shade, ghost 6D(ii) 

umer-us i 2m. shoulder 6D(ii) 

umquam ever 3A(ii) 

und-a ae \f. water, wave 6D(1i) 

unde from where, whence 5G(ii) 

undecim eleven 161 

undéuiginti nineteen 161 

unguent-um 7 2n. ointment 1B 

uniuers-us a um all together; 
whole, entire 6C(ii) 
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tin-us a um (gen. s. unius; dat. s. 
uni) one 54 

uobiscum with you (pl.) 2C 

uoco | I call 1A 

uolo uelle uolui 1 wish, want 1E 

uoluntas uoluntat-is 3f. will, wish 
5D(ii) 

uolud 3 uolui uolutus I roll, tarn 
over (trans.) 5G(iii) 

uoluptas uoluptat-is 3f. agreeable 
experience, pleasure, desire 
2D 

uos you (pl.) 43 

uot-um i 2n. vow, prayer 6D(i) 

uox udc-is 3f. voice; word 2E 

urbs urb-is 3f. city 2D 

us-: see utor 

usque continually, without a break 
6A(iv) 
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usque ad (+ acc.) right up to 

6A(iv) 

ut (+ indic.) how! 1C; (+ indic.) 
as, when 1D; (+ subj.) to..., 
that .. . should 4F(i) (136); 
(+ subj.) that (after accidit, 
perficid etc.) 137.; (+ subj.) 
that (result) 149; (+ subj.) in 
order to/ that (purpose) 150; 
(+subj.) that... not (after 
verbs of fearing) 163 

uterque utraque utrumque each of 
two, both 177 

uti = ut 5B(ii) 

utinam | wish that 158.1 

tutor 3dep. usus I use, make 
use of; adopt (+ abl.) 
4B(i) 


utpote (qui quae quod) as is 
natural (for one who) 
(+ subj.) 166 

utrimque on both sides 
5C (ii) 

utrum...an (double question) X 
or Y? (negative annon = or 
not?) SD(i); (+ subj.) 
whether . . . or (indirect 
question) (negative necne = 
or not) 5D(i) 

uulnero | | wound SG(iii) 

uulnus uulner-is 3n. wound 
3C (iii) 

uult 3rd s. of uold 

uultis 2nd pl. of uold 

uult-us us 4m. face, expression 
5G(ili) 


uxor uxor-is 3f. wife 1D 


